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A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


BY WILLIAM DOWE, 


Continued from page 320. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mary Stuart at the splendid Court of Henry II. King of 
France—Her Little Husband, the Dauphin Francis— 
Her Early Sagacity, Goodness of Disposition, and 
Grace of Person—Strange Prediction of the Wizard, 
Nostradamus—Visit of Mary of Lorraine to the Court 
of France—Horrible Attempt to Poison the young 
Queen of Scots—Execution of the Criminal—Mary’s 
Girlish Letters to her Mother and her Amusements— 
Her Dreadful Feud with the Governess, Madame Par- 
roys—Her Love for the Old Tartans of Sectland, and 
her Intrepidity in the Chase. 


Fair laughs the morn and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm, 
In gallant pomp the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm, 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects its evening prey. 
Grar. 

Tue fleet which wafted the young Queen of 
Scots across the narrow seas, was a good deal 
tossed about by the winds, and Mary and her 
ladies suffered greatly from inconvenience and 
sickness. Lady Fleming, the governess, was 
continually worrying M. de Villegaignon, master 
of the Queen’s ship, to put back again, or put 
them somewhere on shore, till at last, angered by 
her tears and entreaties, he sternly told her he 
must still steer directly toward France, even 
should the vessel and every one on board go to 
the bottom. After this she was speechless. At 
last they reached the French coast at Roscoff, in 
Bretagne, and thence journeyed to Morlaix, where 
in the church of Notre Dame, 7e Deum was sung 
for the safe sea passage of the young queen. At 
Morlaix, the people came in such crowds to see 
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the illustrious little stranger, that the chains ot 
some of the drawbridges were broken, and the 
people precipitated into the water. The King of 
France had given orders that she should be re- 
ceived with all the honors due to a crowned head 
and the affianced bride of the Dauphin, and she 
was accordingly conveyed in great state. Pa- 
geants took place in the towns through which 
she passed, and the inmates of some of the pri- 
sons were liberated in honor of her arrival. 
When at last she reached the palace of St. Ger- 
main en Laye, she found all the children of Hen- 
ry II. there to receive her, and was, for the first 
time, introduced to her husband—a grave, elabo- 
rately dressed little gentleman, about four years 
old. He was admonished that he was to go up 
and kiss the little Queen of Scotland, and did so, 
with great solemnity, while the latter, being so 
much older, received and returned his caresses 
with a pretty expression of pleasure and patron- 
age, in the midst of the smiles and congratula- 
tions of the royal household and the Scottish 
train. The boy Francis, however, received some- 
thing which he accepted with far more cordiality 
than the saiute of his little wife. This was a 
present of four small Scottish or Shetland ponies, 
with saddles, bridles, and housings in complete 
order. He gave all his attention to his stud, and 
was never weary of seeing them groomed, or rid- 
ing about on one of them, or being drawn in a 
wheeled vehicle by all together. Henry II. and 
his queen, Catherine de Medicis, were charmed 
with the youthful majesty of Scotland, and, in a 
letter to Mary of Lorraine, Catherine says young 
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Mary is “so wise and good, for a child of her 
tender age, they saw nothing they could wish 
altered.” And thus began the regal happiness 
and splendor of Mary Stuart’s checkered life. 
She was thenceforward educated in the palace of 
St. Germain,. with the royal children of France, 
always attended by her Scottish governors, the 
Lords Livingstone and Erskine, by her Marys, 
and a number of Scottish gentlemen as her pages 
and equeries. There is a letter extant from 
Henry II., in which he tells M. Humieres, one of 
the officers of the palace, that he sends him an 
excellent Jalladin, dancing master, Paul Rege, 
and desires that the Dauphin shall be taught to 
dance, and also the other children and the young 
people (the Marys) in the service of the Scottish 
queen. Rege was industrious in his vocation, 
and after a time, the Dauphin and Mary Stuart 
used to stand out, on great festive occasions, be- 
fore all the court, and go through some stately 
pas de deux together. Henry, who was a gay, 
good-natured king, was fond of seeing the young 
people enjoy themselves and take part in dances, 
masques, plays and other diversions. The queen, 
Catharine, does not seem to have felt so cordially 
as the king,‘toward her future daughter-in-law ; 
but in some letters to the Queen Dowager of 
Scotland, written during the early residence of 
the young Mary in France, she speaks in the 
highest terms of the child’s good heart and good 
sense—‘‘so fair, so wise, so excellent as she is.” 
Generally speaking, the child is mother of the 
woman, and the character of Mary Stuart in in- 
fancy would aid us in forming a fair judgment of 
her after life. Mary remained for a year at St. 
Germains, and then was taken to Blois, where 
she lived some time with her mother’s family— 
the Guises. Her uncles, the Duke of Guise and 
Cardinal Guise, were proud of her, and cherished 
her in the hope of benefiting by the grandeur of 
the position she was expected to occupy. The 
former, Francis with the Scar, as he is called in 
history, and one of the first soldiers of the age, 
was especially fond of his little niece and greatly 
taken with her spirited ways and her courage. 
‘‘Why,” said he to her one day, ‘‘my little niece, 
you are as brave as one of my men-at-arms. If 
women were to go into battle now-a-days, you 
would know how to die well.” Balafré did not 
know how.ominous were his words; but at that 
time there were those who seemed to foresee the 
perilous fortunes of this young queen. Nostra- 
damus, the great French wizard, (and properly 
so termed, seeing that wizard meant one who 
could wis or know things,) was living then, and 
in credit at court, where Queen Catharine would 








often converse with him. ‘That is a fair young 
head,” said she to the wise man, one day, as the 
lovely Mary of Scotland went by. ‘‘ Madam,” 
answered Nostradamus, ‘‘I see blood upon it!” 
Lord Chancellor Brougham says happily enough, 
that second sight is only foresight; and such 
was, no doubt, the case, in the present instance; 
for the French student knew the bloody history 
of the Stuarts and the condition of Scotland, and 
would naturally prophesy some fatal chance for 
a lovely young queen so perilously involved in 
the fierce arguments of the time. Besides, our 
wizard was shrewd enough to know that any un- 
toward foreboding in regard to the niece of the 
Guises, would not too greatly depress the mind 
of Catharine de Medicis. 

In 1550, when Mary was almost eight years 
old, she was rejoiced by the news that her mo- 
ther, Mary of Lorraine, was coming out of Scot- 
land to see her. While the girlish queen was 
learning her lessons and following her amuse- 
ments in the splendid palaces of France, her 
energetic parent was directing the French and 
Scottish forces in their efforts to drive out of the 
country the English, who held Inchkeith, Had- 
dington, and other garrisons. The French and 
German’ auxiliaries did good service, and the 
Southrons suffered so many reverses that King 
Edward, who never approved strongly of such a 
savage war, listened to proposals of peace. He 
saw the Queen of Scotland already beyond his 
reach, and the resources of his kingdom greatly 
exhausted by the system of aggression and bri- 
bery so long persisted in. Henry II, made a 
treaty of peace with England, stipulated that 
Scotland should be included, and Edward con- 
senting, the seven years’ war ceased in the Spring 
of 1550, Mary of Lorraine then announced that 
she would visit her children in France—the 
young Duke of Longueville at Tancarville Castle, 
and the Queen of Scots—and the news caused 
much rejoicing at the French court. Mary, be- 
fore she took shipping for France, demanded a 
safe-conduct of Edward VI., to be used as a pro- 
tection in any English port to which adverse 
winds may drive her vessel. That mild and hu- 
mane young prince, gifted with a spirit very dif- 
ferent from his father’s, sent promptly the re- 
quired passport, with a courteous assurance that, 
should any of the Scottish vessels be forced to 
put into an English port, their expenses while 
there should be defrayed by himself. He still 
hoped, in fact, that something may yet occur to 
break the French marriage, and desired to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of Mary of Lorraine, 

In September 1550, therefore, a fleet of French 
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galleys arrived in Scotland, under the command 
of Admiral Leon Strozzi, the military Prior of 
Capua, to convey the Queen Dowager to France. 
Mary embarked at New Haven, with a great 
company of the Scottish nobles, churchmen and 
ladies, carrying some of those lords for state and 
some for security against disturbance in her ab- 
sence, and also accompanied by Biron, D’Oysell, 
and the rest of the French commanders. In a 
fortnight she landed at Havre de Grace, and pro- 
ceeded to Tancarville, where she had the happi- 
ness to embrace her eldest child, the young Duke 
of Longueville, then fifteen years old, and spend 
a few days in her old home. At the end of a 
week she sat out with all her train for Rouen, 
ang there she was met by the Court of France 
and her beloved little queen. This young crea- 
ture had been prepared with a grand speech in 
good set terms wherewith to greet her mother. 
But the sight of the child was too much for Mary 
of Lorraine, who spoiled the prograrame by going 
hastily to embace her with incontrollable emotion. 
Then her majesty was allowed to go on, and she 
accordingly delivered a grave state address, 
directed to her mother, her nobles, and all orders 
of her subjects. After this, a great amount of 
quaint devices and pageantry was displayed in 
the ancient city of Rouen, to denote the joy of 
the court of France on this happy occasion. 
The king of France created Gordon, Earl of 
Huntley, a Knight Companion of the Order of St. 
Michael, and by his cordial reception, won the 
hearts of all the Scottish nobles. Mary then 
proceeded with the court to Paris and subse- 
quently to Blois, where she arranged with her 
brothers, the Guises, many a plot for the ad- 
vancement of the catholic interest in Europe. 
She was still in communication with the Irish 
chiefs—the Geraldines and other rebels who had 
coéperated with the Scots against England, but 
were not included in the late treaty which covered 
the kingdom of Scotlartd. The old barbarous 
royalty of the western island had been frittered 
away, and there was no family alliance or other 
claim of recognition which would make Ireland 
a part of the European system, such as it was. 
But that country was always a sharp thorn in 
the side of England; and Mary of Lorraine de- 
sired to make use of its catholic chieftains in the 
hope of yet annexing Ireland to the crown of 
Scotland with the aid and alliance of France. 
If Henry II. had been bent earnestly on such a 
project, it could doubtless have been brought 
about, for the island chieftains were never more 
ready to act against the intrusive garrisons. In 
such a state of things, a Scottish governor would 





have gone to Ireland, the Irish chiefs would have 
intermarried with the Scottish nobles, learning 
their habits and ideas, and thus a feudal aris- 
tocracy would have been established in the 
island. This peerage would, of course, imitate 
that of Scotland, in the matter of religious re- 
form, take the church lands and put down the 
old worship, like the Douglases, Campbells, and 
the rest; and in this way the fate of Ireland 
might have worn another color. It might now 
be a land of hard-headed presbyterians, liv- 
ing and thriving on oatmeal, and hating the 
pope with a traditional hatred! A curious con- 
sideration, but an unlucky destiny ordered it 
otherwise. Still, Mary engaged that the Irish 
should have money and underhand assistance, 
and in order to carry out her views against the 
progress of the reformation, she successfully or- 
ganized her plans for setting Lord Governor 
Arran aside, and making herself regent of her 
daughter’s kingdom on her return. She dreamed 
of the day when France and Scotland should 
form but one monarchy under King Francis, and 
the old faith be restored. She remembered, too, 
that her child was of the blood-royal of England, 
and in the line of succession to the throne of that 
country, and visions of future splendor ever 
danced before her eyes. Reports of her high 
reaching schemes were spread abroad, and Kirk- 
aldy of Grange and others of Mary’s retinue, in 
the reformed interest, were gathering as much 
secret intelligence as they could and communi- 
cating it to Sir John Mason, the English ambas- 
sador at the Court of France. 

But in the midst of these secret political plans 
Mary still found time to participate in all the 
festivities of the court of Henry II., and enjoy 
the society of her happy and beautiful young 
queen. The visit of the Scottish dowager was 
but a succession of sports, shows and pagean- 
tries; and these few months formed the bright- 
est period of her life, soon to be overcast with 
clouds that only deepened to the close. On 20th 
of June, 1551, she witnessed, at Chateaubriand, 
near Nantz, in Bretagne, the grand reception of 
the English embassy, headed by the Marquis of 
Northampton, who had come to invest the king 
with the Order of the Garter, and to demand the 
hand of Mary Queen of Scots for young King 
Edward; or if this may not be conceded, the 
hand of King Henry’s eldest daughter. 

The little queen, with her own lips, refused to 
marry the King of England; and right glad was 
King Henry to close with the ambassador’s alter- 
native. His good brother, the King of England, he 
said, should have the eldest princess of France, 
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with all his heart. Thereupon much festivity 
followed, the gentlemen of England, France, and 
Scotland, shooting at the butts, and wrestling 
with one another, in presence of the three queens 
and all the court. Suppers were laid out under 
the trees of the royal residence, in the balmy 
summer midnights, where brilliant groups sat at 
the banquet and listened to music, by the light 
of blazing torches; and then on a sudden, the 
sound of hunting-horns, horses’ hoofs and all the 
wild gallantry of the chase, would startle the 
revellers and draw all the more active portion of 
the company in pursuit of the red deer. The 
young queen of Scotland mingled in all these, 
royal amusements, moving lightest and gayest in 
gaillard or branle (brawl), and managing her fly- 
ing jennet with inimitable grace and fearlessness, 
while the pleasure-loving King Henry, generally 
went about, saying gracious things, among the 
ladies of the court, to the endless displeasure of 
his wife, Catharine; and Mary of Lorraine, sit- 
ting apart, with the scarred and mitred brothers, 
would let her eyes follow the graceful form of 
her child in the dance, and so lose sight of the 
present pageantry in the more splendid future as 
it ever rose up before her thronging reveries. 
And yet those reveries, in the midst of regal 
pomps and enjoyments, were fated to be broken 
by a warning of the sanguinary chances which 
lay in the future path of her daughter. An 
archer of the king’s Scottish Guard, named 
Robert Stuart, attempted to poison the little 
Queen of Scotland. Being denounced by a man 
named Henderson, he fled into England, where, 
on the demand of the French king, he was 
arrested and examined. He confessed that he 
designed to put the Queen of Scots out of the 
way, in order that, by the assistance of England, 
Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox, may be put on 
the throne of Scotland. He supposed that this 
avowal would avail for his protection; but the 
ministers of King Edward disowned himself and 
his enterprise, and sent him back again to 
France, where Henry asked him many questions, 
and, being convinced of his guilt, left him for 
execution; and Stuart was accordingly hanged. 
“He had attempted what he knew would be re- 
warded by the Lennoxes—even if they had not 
instigated it—and thought he should also have 
the secret thanks of the English government. 
' But he failed in the attempt to destroy the child, 
(by poisoning the food prepared for her in the 
royal kitchen,) and was of course left to his fate. 
This horrible occurrence, and the narrow escape 
of the queen, gave Mary of Lorraine a fit of sick- 
ness, and, to her anxious eyes, threw a shade 





upon the brightest pageantries of the French 
court, And the omens of bereavement and of 
mourning attended her departure, on her way 
back to Scotland. Though one of her children 
was preserved, the other died in her arms. This 
was the young Duke of Longueville, who was 
sick when she visited him at Amiens, on her 
journey to the coast, and whose early death-bed 
she witnessed with anguish on 22d of September. 
1551. Mary also visited her mother, Antoinette 
de Bourbon, Duchess Dowager of Guise, whose 
husband had recently died, and, in a castle hung 
with mourning drapery, where the widow had 
also her own coffin prepared in solemn warning, 
both mother and daughter mingled their tears 
over their family bereavements. Mary of Lor- 
raine then crossed the British Channel; but, be- 
fore she set foot on Scottish ground, she and her 
personal attendants had visited one more court. 
Landing at Portsmouth, she went to London, 
where young Edward Tudor received her in his, 
palace of Whitehall, with the most amiable cour- 
tesy, feasted her with a stately and elaborate 
hospitality, and then gave careful order for her 
treatment and attendance at all the stages lying 
between his capital and the Borders. It is re- 
corded that before she went away, he took occa- 
sion to speak of the rejected alliance with regret, 
and Mary felt constrained to say she would refer 
the matter to the Estates of Scotland and the 
French king. But in this she did not speak sin- 
cerely. She had her own views, and was steadily 
bent on pursuing them. She wanted no mild 
heretic for her son-in-law. 

Young Mary Stuart returned once more to the 
course of her amusements and studies, at St. 
Germains. Her Scottish governess, Lady Flem- 
ing, who had been far too familiar with King 
Henry IT., was sent away, and Madame Parroys, 
a very sedate and somewhat crabbed old devotee, 
put in her place, to the great discomfort and dis- 
content of the little queen. At the same time 
her education was superintended by her uncle, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, who, while he improved 
her intellect and increased her information, also 
trained her mind in the high Catholic principles 
of her mother’s blood. She was taught Greek, 
Latin, Italian, geography and history, and 
cherished a passion for poetry and music, which 
proved her a genuine descendant of the Stuart 
princes. She became a wonder of girlish grace 
and intellect, and at eleven had all the sense and 
manners of a woman of twenty-five. The cardi- 
nal, writing to her mother, says: ‘‘ Your daugh- 
ter has grown so much, and grows every day in 
size, goodness, beauty, wisdom and virtues, that 
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she is the most perfect creature possible in all 
things proper and virtuous, and there is at pre- 
sent no one like her in this kingdom, whether a 
noble lady or any other of low or humble degree 
and quality whatsoever, and I am constrained to 
tell you, madam, that the king takes such plea- 
sure in her that he spends an hour in conversing 
with her, at a time, and she knows as well as a 
woman of twenty-five how to entertain him with 
good and sensible conversation.” The cardinal 
also tells his sister that the bearer of one of his 
letters will give her an account of the harangue 
which the queen, her daughter, made to the 
king. This was a Latin oration of her own com- 
posing, in the high Roman style of such things, 
and the court and the foreign ambassadors had 
listened to it with much wonder and applause. 
Brantome tells us that, one day, he brought 
Antony Fochain, professor of rhetoric, to see 
her, and that, in reply to one of his scholastic 
passes, she spoke With a fluent readiness that 
amazed the old pedant. He also says that the 
royal child had a most fascinating manner of 
speaking, both to high and low, that she de- 
lighted in poetry above every thing, and loved 
to talk with the poets Ronsard, Du Bellay and 
Maison Fleur; and those charmed poets, in re- 
turn, sung the young beauty in gallant lyric 
verse, as we shall see. The Cardinal of Lor- 
raine, as we know by his letters in the Labanoff 
Collection, labored to prevent the Queen of Scots 
from falling under any control but his own, and 
set forth the evils which may result from con- 
signing her to a noble governess. He givesa full 
account of her progress, and seems by his care 
to have deserved the attachment with which Mary 
alwaysyegarded him. In one of his letters to 
the Scottish dowager, he says: ‘‘I have not 
forgot to remind her to be careful of her 
speech (bouche) ; but, to say the truth, some in 
the court have acted so badly in this way, that I 
have a strong desire to see her her own mistress, 
with a separate arrangement.” It is curious to 
observe that the young queen was not so correct 
in her words as she ought to be—if the cardinal 
has not exaggerated; and it is probable he has, 
1aving an end in view. Still there can be no 
oubt that the French court was not the best 
school for the education of youth. ‘The court 
in which Mary Stuart had grown up,” says one 
of the latest of her historians, Mignet, ‘was 
then the most magnificent, the most elegant, the 
most joyous, and, it must be added, the most 
relaxed in Europe. Still retaining some of the 
military habits of the middle age, and fashioned 
on the intellectual usages of the period of the 





Renaissance, it was half chivalrous and half lite- 
rary, mingled studies with tournaments, learning 
and the chase, the pageantries of wit with the 
exercises of the person, the rude old sports of 
agility and strength with the new and delicate 
enjoyments of the arts. Nothing could equal the 
splendor and life introduced into it by Francis I. 
in attracting there the principal nobility of 
France, educating as pages the young gentlemen 
of all the provinces, and ornamenting it with 
near two hundred dames, or young ladies be- 
longing to the first houses in the kingdom; in 
transporting it at one time to the fair palaces of 
Fontainbleau and St. Germain, which he had 
built or embellished on the banks of the Seine, 
and at another, to the enlarged castles of Blois 
and Amboise, inhabited by his predecessors on 
the borders of the Loire.” When the license and 
temptations of such scenes are considered, along 
with the acknowledged amiability and propriety 
of one brought up in the midst of them, we may 
reasonably conclude that the heart and disposi- 
tions of Mary Stuart were good, naturally. 
Mary of Lorraine never ceased to be anxious 
about the formation of her character. On the 
representations of her brother, the cardinal, she 
granted to the Queen of Scots, now twelve years 
old, a separate establishment; and, on Ist 
January, 1554, the young housekeeper writes to 
her mother to say she is to have a house-warming 
that very evening, and to entertain company at 
supper—the company of her good uncle the Car- 
dinal of Lorraine—and nobody else. It is not 
difficult to fancy her happy dignity on the occa- 
sion, placed under the dais, with her Scottish 
pages in royal state about her, the Marys sitting 
all in order at the board, and the benevolent old 
uncle by her side. Madame Parroys was there 
too; poor Madame Parroys! She behaved very 
amiably, of course, this evening, and her majesty 
enjoyed herself very much. Mary loved dainties, 
and generally had a fine appetite. As this nar- 
rative deals with plain fact more than romance, 
it must be stated that she sometimes ate too 
much. We have the cardinal’s word for it. In 
one of his letters to Scotland, he denies the re- 
port that she is sickly, but says she sometimes 
‘‘forgets herself and eats a little too much; be- 
cause she has always such a good appetite that 
if she were to go and eat as much as she could, 
her stomach would often have to suffer from it.” 
But he says he takes more care than ever of her 
habits in this respect, and all will go well. He 
shows himself, in fact, a strict Mentor of the 
charming little glutton, not alone in this respect, 
but in every other that concerns her establish- 
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ment, and she behaves in the most dutiful manner 
toward him. In her letters to her mother she 
shows a kindly affection for her nurse, Janet 
Sinclair, and Janet’s husband, John Kemp or 
Camp, desiring the queen mother would remem- 
ber them in various ways. Janet.seems to have 
been proud of her maiden name, refusing to sink 
it in that of her husband; but this worthy couple 
were of one mind, in leading their good-natured 
little queen to intercede for them, from time to 
time, and support their claims in the proper 
quarter. Mary often praises old Jhan, as she 
calls him, and hopes something good will be got 
for him. But she did not like Madame Parroys. 
This sharp old duenna was still retained in the 
young queen’s establishment, in spite of many 
complaints addressed to her mother; for Mary 
of Lorraine could see that the Madame’s failings 
leaned to the right side in a place like the court 
of France. In justice to Parroys, it must be 
stated that she was an invalid, whose temper was 
probably soured by a dropsy from which she 
suffered a good deal. No doubt the regal estab- 
lishment of her young charge, giving her an in- 
creased liberty of doings and sayings, must have 
made Madame’s disposition still more vexatious 
and trying. In the Labanoff Collection there is 
a letter written by young Mary, from Blois, (in 
French, of course,) having reference to the bad 
behavior of that very ill-natured governess. As 
one of the most characteristic of those written by 
her, at this time, it is here given in full. The 
majority have more or less the appearance of 
having been dictated; but the following is, no 
doubt, all her own. The breathless impetuosity 
of the beginning is very natural and amusing: 


MARY STUART TO HER MOTHER. 
*+ Blois, 28 December, 1555. 


‘¢ Madame, as a beginning of my letter, I have 
to tell you that since the receipt of your letter, 
by which you let me know that you wish me to 
give away my robes, I have tried to do so, and 
have commenced with my aunt, Madame de St. 
Pierre, to whom I have given one of them, and 
two to my aunt, Madame de Feremoutier, to 
make drapery for the churches, and three to 
some of my servitors, on which Madame Parroys 
has been so vext that she saysI am afraid she 
will grow rich, and that I want to make her poor, 
and that the conscience of those I have given 
them to must bear the weight of them. In fact, 
it is pitiful to hear what she says about it, and I 
always knew very well that she wrote you a let- 
ter, advising you how, while we were at Villars 
Cotterets, she went on a journey to Paris, about 


‘ 











a lawsuit, and how on her return I have forbid 
her to haye any more care or keeping of my 
wardrobes, and that you had so written to me, 
and that you need not have gone to the trouble 
to write such a thing, as I have always done 
what I pleased about them, and that you could 
not give me a greater liberty about them than I 
have always had. 

‘*Madame, I pray you very humbly to be 
pleased to believe it is not at all the case, for, in 
the first place, I never forbade her to have power 
over my wardrobes, for I know well I ought not 
to do it, but at the same time I have said to 
Jhan, my valet de chambre, that whenever she 
wished to take away any thing, he should let me 
know it, for sometimes when I want to give them, 
I don’t find them. And as for what she writes 
to you, that I have always had power to do what 
I please about them, Madame, I never had the 
credit in regard to her, of giving a single pin, 
from which I am sunk into a reputation of being 
so stingey as to be told several times that I am 
hot like you; and it shocks me how she dares 
write you a thing so far from the truth, I send 
you a list of all my dresses since I have been in 
France, by which you will see how it is, and how 
she behaves herself in this matter. I beg you 
very humbly, Madame, to believe what this said 
list will tell you about it. 

‘¢ Quitting this subject, I will tell you how 
Mons. de la Romanerie, the king’s physician, and 
who is taking care of little Margaret, and also 
Messieurs of Orleans, Angouleme and Anjou, 
thinks he will soon come to court, and he has 
begged me to please to do him so much honor as 
to receive his wife, who is a very good young 
lady, in the number of my ladies, and asks no- 
thing else but the ordinary no-payment; he has 
done me much service, and has it in his power 
to do more, and I beg you very humbly, Madame, 
that I may favor him in that, to give better en- 
couragement to others to do the same. 

“In conclusion, I greatly wish you would 
please to make Jhan, my valet, master of my 
wardrobe. My uncle, the cardinal, has promised 
him, if you consent. I should wish he had this 
charge, for several reasons; and as for Master 
Jhan, another valet de chambre of mine, that you 
would be pleased to leave him in his place, 
(meaning, of course, the former Jhan’s place, ) 
because he has already served me in it. 

‘¢ Madame, I must not forget to tell you that 
my uncle, M. de Guise, (Balafré,) and my aunt, 
Madame de Guise, have more care of me and 
my affairs than of their own child, but, as for 
uncle, M. the Cardinal, I say nothing, for the 
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assurance you have of him; all my other uncles 
would not do less, if they had the means. I 
pray you to thank them, and always recommend 
me to them, that they be pleased to continue so; 
for it is incredible how careful they are of me. 
I don’t say less of Madame Valentinois, if you 
please, Madame, to write to all of, them; which 
will be the place where I will present to you my 
humble recommendations to your good grace. 
Praying God, Madame, to give you, in health, a 
long and happy life. 

Your very humble and obedient daughter, 

MABIE. 
To the Queen my Mother.” 

In May, 1557, we find Mary still complaining 
of the severe Madame Parroys, who, she says, 
does all she can to bring her into the bad graces 
of her grandmother, Antoinette de Bourbon, (who 
has not yet got into the prepared coffin,) and 
Queen Catharine; which fact she had never be- 
fore told her mother about so plainly. Her 
uncle had heard it, from another party, and in- 
stantly told her she ought boldly tell her mother 
her opinion, which is, that Madame Parroys has 
almost killed her with the fear of making her 
mother displeased with her, and with regret to 
hear that false reports were spread about her, 
(Mary,) and, besides, it is a disrespect to herself 
that Madame Parroys has not slept two nights in 
her chamber for the last four months. The 
young queen goes on to ask her mother to oblige 
Madame Valentinois, (King Henry’s mistress, ) 
by getting up a match between that lady’s 
daughter, Madlle. de Bouillon, and the Earl of 
Arran, son of the Duke of Chatelherault. She 
then excuses herself that she does not send her 
mother a repeating watch, and asks for open 
sleeves and some good haquenay horses. This 
letter concludes in the regular and formal man- 
ner; and then comes a curious postscript. She 
says she wants her mother in France, in a great 
hurvy, for, in her opinion, she is wanted; and 
then she asks pardon for the three lines that she 
has blotted out, as she wrote in such a hurry 
that she forgot the words; and Kemp begs her 
(Mary) to beg of the queen‘her mother, if she 
pleases, for his services and the sake of his mo- 
ther, ‘that you will give him something more 
next year—for he has nothing but his wages!” 
All this is very interesting. Wecan fancy the 
little queen, after the letter has been finished, 
under the eyes of the cardinal or some one else, 
adding a few more lines in a secret and hurried 
manner, to bid her mother come over to France, 
(for some cause or other of which we now know 
nothing, ) and also to state what Janet, the acquisi- 





tive nurse, was so anxious to have written. These 
little facts give us a very familiar interest in a 
character so historically famous, and it is curious 
to consider that, while dynasties and empires 
have been done away with, Time preserves a 
child’s létter, with its words and blottings just 
as she made them—all unconscious, of course, 
of the millions that, three hundred years later, 
should begin to read them with a thoughtful and 
sympathizing regard. 

The little queen of Scots deserved to be de- 
livered by her mother from the control of 
Madame Parroys ; for she herself, on arriving at 
the gge of 12, had freed Mary of Lorraine, in 
April, 1554, from the control of the sometime 
Earl of Arran, Regent of Scotland, and, since 
the year 1548, Duke of Chatelherault in France. 
The duke was removed, and the queen mother 
made regent. On assuming her high office, she 
desired to conciliate the dangerous party of the 
reformers, and gave some of those flying from 
the fury of Mary Tudor a refuge in Scotland. 
But she mainly relied on the French and Catho- 
lic influence. She offended the semi-civilized and 
jealous Scots, by putting foreigners into high 
offices, requiring ability, and when she journeyed 
from castle to castle the number of her French 
attendants severely taxed the hospitality of the 
owners. Conscious of the feébleness of the 
monarch, in the midst of the turbulent aristo- 
cracy, she made an attempt to introduce a stand- 
ing army, to be supported from the revenues of 
the kingdom. She sounded Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, on the subject, and said she thought 
of putting a strong garrison into his family for- 
tress. The earl said her majesty could of course 
do as she pleased, the place was hers, but for 
himself, he would still be captain of her troops 
and keepcr of Tantallon. Protests were heard 
on all sides against the scheme. The lords feared 
the French influence: and the restored power of 
the church, and they made such a noise that 
Mary was glad to say she would think no more 
of it and was little obliged to those who sug- 
gested it. 

Mary was thus baffled in attempting a coup ° 
@etat, which, if successful, would have power- 
fully aided her views. She was destined to be 
baffled in another stroke of royal policy. Henry 
Il. uf France, being at war with Philip II. of 
Spain, husband of Mary Tudor, (who had 
mounted the throne in 1553,) requested the 
Scottish Queen Regent to break the truce, and 
send an army over the borders into England. 
This was the usual policy of France—that which 
led James IV. to march Southward to Flodden. 
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Mary of Lorraine accordingly convened the no- 
bles at Newbattle, and endeavored to awaken a 
martial enthusiasm against the old enemy. The 
wild riders of the Border cheerfully responded 
to the summons, and laid waste the English 
Marches. But the nobility were of another 
mind, The queen regent having declared war, 
ordered D’Oysell, the French commander, to 
draw out his troops from the garrisons, and ap- 
pointed the Duke of Chatelherault to command 
the national muster for the invasion of England. 
The forces were marched Southward; but she 
soon found the chiefs disposed to thwart her in- 
tentions. When she had sent the cannons of the 
realm across the Tweed, to besiege Wark castle, 
the duke and the other Scottish leaders had an 
indignation meeting, and resolved that the 
hereditary great guns should not be carried out 
of the kingdom. Menaces were also uttered 
against the life of the queen regent. The result 
was that the armament was demoralized, and the 
chieftains led their followers home again, to 
Mary’s bitter discomfiture. 

But an event was at hand which threw a gleam 
of good fortune upon her troubled regency. Her 
daughter was growing up to womanhood with the 
reputation of the most lovely and accomplished 
princess of that age. She was the bright Morn- 
ing Star of the lofty sphere she moved in, eclips- 
ing by the charm of her beautiful girlhood the 
prestige of the ancient crown she wore. Her 
dowry was as nothing to her smiles. The 
Duchess de Valentinois, the famous Diana of 
Poictiers, sometime wife of De Brezé, Seneschal 
of Normandy, greatly admired the petite reinette 
d’ Ecosse—as Mary was lovingly styled at the 
French court—and in a letter to the Scottish 
queen regent, she tells her that her daughter is 
greatly loved by the king and the queen, that she 
converses with them like a woman of fifty, and 
that she is altogether a rare princess. M. Cas- 
telnau de Mauvissiere, a cotemporary writer, 
says that she had naturalized herself so well in 
France, that it might have been said she was not 
only the most beautiful, but the most polished of 
her sex, in languages and in elegant conversa- 
tion. Jean Capello, the Venetian ambassador, 
who knew her well; says, speaking of her when 
she was twelve years old, that she is so beautiful 
and of such accomplished manners, that all who 
consider her qualities regard her with admira- 
tion. The dauphin, he adds, is greatly taken 
with her, and finds great pleasure in talking to 
her and being in her company. And the greatest 
charms of her character seem to have been her 
humble obedience to her mother, and her amiable 
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submission to her uncles and those appointed to 
direct her, when she must have been conscious 
of that beauty and regal power before which all 
hearts were beating and all heads bent. And yet 
she had a lofty nature, and cherished those no- 
tions of royalty which, indeed, were only natural 
and proper to one in her position. Even in the 
glittering court of Valois, she would recur with 
pride and affection to her Stuart ancestry, and 
still preserve a sort of charmed recollection of 
the palace halls, fortresses, flowery banks and 
wild hills familiar to her eyes in childhood. 
Among those little willfulnesses, which had only 
the effect of making her character more spirited 
and attractive, was a strange love for the pic- 
turesque old costumes of her native country— 
the snoods, heron plumes and tartans of Scot- 
land. We can easily fancy the horror with which 
the good Madame Parroys would survey the 
young queen, tricked out by the hands of her 
maidens in what the fashionable people of the 
court would consider a bizarre and semi-barbaric 
dress, and hurrying with her menzie to see the 
dogs brought out of the kennel and the horses 
got ready. In such scenes of activity Mary 
found her highest enjoyment. And when the 
hounds went away in full cry, and all the chase 
rode on, round the royal personages of that 
pleasure-loving court, the fairest and most ad- 
mired rider there was ever the Queen of Scots, 
as she urged her fleet and well-managed haque- 
nay to its speed, her cheek flushed with the peril 
and gallantry of the chase, and the picturesque 
Stuart plaid fluttering wildly behind her—a won- 
derful apparition of royal splendor and girlish 
beauty. In such moments the worrying conduct 
of old Parroys was forgotten, and it must have 
been doubly gratifying to the happy reinette to 
hear the noble gallants and all the world declare 
that nothing was ever seen so graceful—nothing 
ever became her so well, as those scarfs and tar- 
tans which so displeased that unbearable duenna. 
Brantome, the historian, then resident at the 
court of Henry II., would often throw by his 
quill to get on a sure-footed and highly manage- 
able palfrey, and ride along with the rest to see 
the brave little Queen of Scots lead the field 
with her Marys—and the chevaliers and ladies 
spur their panting horses all round her, to the 
sound of ringing bridles, the gallant chidings of 
the dogs and the winding of the hunters’ horns. 

‘And it was not a little surprising,” he used 
to say afterward, ‘‘that even dressed @ la Sauv- 
age, as I have seen her, in the outlandish garb 
of the wild people of her own realm, her mortal 
form assumed, in that heavy and barbarous dress, 
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the semblance of a perfect goddess. What then 
would have been the effect if she had been repre- 
sented in the French or Spanish fashion or the 
Italian bonnet?” The effect certainly would 
have been that the historian would not have 
written that paragraph about her, and we should 
not have known anything about one more very 
delightful trait in the biographical portrait of 
Mary Stuart. And this young queen not only 
stood up for the excellence and comeliness of the 
Scottish tartans, but she also prided herself on 
the character of the Scottish ponies, and we see 
from her letters to her mother, in the Labanoff 
Collection, that she was anxious to have haque- 
nays as they were called out of her own country, 
as presents for the little princes and princesses 
her cousins, and for others who desired to have 
such tokens of her royal regard. Her principal 
tutor, one with whom she was in the habit of 
studying and reading the classic authors, was a 
Scotchman—a poor scholar, named Balquhanan, 
who felt proud of the honor and emoluments of 
his situation, and could speak of the excellent 
disposition of the young queen better than any 
one in the world, This man was also an elegant 
writer of Latin poetry, and among the flattering 
verses which he has addressed or dedicated to 
his royal mistress, occur the following in very 
graceful hexameters: 

Nature first gave Maria’s face and form; 

And Ayt the grace of its surpassing charm. 

Radiant and peerless in degree, she blent 

A heavenly mind with Beauties fair ostent. 

And so improved she all her gifts, that still 

Nature seemed rude near her, and Art bereft of skill. 


This eulogy of George Buchanan—for it is by 
his Latinized name he is best known—says a 
great deal in favor of the young Queen of Scots; 
and it is the more significant as coming from one 
who, a few years later, turned round, and joining 
the reformed party, became one of the first and 
bitterest of her denouncers—as we shall see. 

All those, in fact, who ever came in contact 
with the beautiful queen, seem to have admired 
her and spoken well of her; except old Madame 
Parroys. That lady could never pardon the 
scattering about of her own lawful perquisites— 
the used and obsolete dresses of Mary—among 
the Scotch attendants and others. She could not 
forgive the queen’s aunts for the dresses they 
had received to make hangings for their chapels ; 
and we can well conceive her dislike of the pri- 
vileged Janet Sinclair, her husband, Jhan, and 
the rest of those outlandish people for whom the 
young lady felt such a strange degree of par- 
tiality. For several years, young Mary Stuart 





had complained of this woful governess, but 
Mary of Lorraine did not see fit to remove her, 
and it would seem that she held her place almost 
up to the time of Mary’s marriage. 

Something less than a year before that event, 
in a letter to her mother, already quoted, the 
young queen says Parroys has not slept twice in 
her bed-room for five months, and begs she may 
be removed, and another excellent lady, named 
Madame de Brene, appointed in her place. 
Queen Catharine, she says, her grandmother, her 
uncles, and Madame de Valentinois, are all for 
this amiable Countess de Brene, who is a widow, 
and who has a niece who will sleep in Mary’s 
chamber whenever the lady herself is not able to 
do so. But she leaves everything to her mother, 
and says she will suffer as long as the former 
may think fit, for she would far rather die than 
disobey the least of her commands; which she 
very humbly begs her to believe. It is not 
recorded that old Parroys was discarded. It is 
probable Mary of Lorraine was not sorry to have 
such a severe monitor about the person of her 
daughter, in such a court as that of France, and 
that it was the approaching marriage which, in 
the natural order of things, freed the youthful 
queen from her unpleasant governess. Madame 
Parroys is mentioned no more. It is probable 
she soon died off, of dropsy, as the Cardinal of 
Lorraine anticipates in one of his letters. 

We have now reached the period at which the 
Queen of Scots, not yet sixteen years of age, was 
made her own mistress, and elevated to the pinna- 
cle of human dignity and splendor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


King Henry of France induces Mary to assign to him 
the reversion of her Kingdom of Scotland, should she 
die without issue—Splendid Ceremonies of the Nup- 
tials with the Dauphin—Omens of the Marriage read 
darkly in Scotland, by Jonn Knox and the Reformers— 
Life and Character of Knox—Death of the King of 
France in a Tournament. 


Now bear a hand, my Marys all, 
And busk me brave and make me fine 
Oup BaLLap. 


And everywhile, that mighty Iron Man, 
With his strange weapon, never used in war 
Them sorely vexed, and coursed and overran. 
SPENnsER. 


In October, 1557, King Henry of France, de- 
sirous of accomplishing the great event which 
was to secure for his kingdom the alliance of 
Scotland—always a matter of such vast import 
ance to the rival powers of France and England, 
wrote a letter to the princes and nobles of the 
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three Estates of Scotland, expressing his earnest 
wish for the solemnization of the marriage of 
their young queen and his son the Dauphin 
Francis. He invited them to make ready and 
come over to Paris, in order to do all becoming 
honor to such an auspicious union. 

On 14th of December, the letter was laid before 
the lords in Parliament assembled, by Maxy of 
Lorraine; and nine men, representing the Church, 
the Peerage, and the Burgess order, were ap- 
pointed to proceed to France, to wit: Beton, 
Archbishop of Glasgow; Panter and Ross, Bish- 
ops of Ross and Orkney; Lord Treasurer Ken- 
nedy, Lord Chamberlain Fleming, the Earl of 
Rothes, James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews, (the 
queen’s illegitimate brother, and afterward Earl 
of Murray,) and Lord Seaton, together with 
Erskine of Dun, for the burghers. Then the 
Queen of Scots, having received these names, 
signed a long Latin document (which she herself 
could also read very well) empowering the depu- 
tation and the Duchess Dowager of Guise on the 
part of her mother, (Mary of Lorraine being re- 
solved not to leave Scotland at that juncture) to 
act as procurators of the marriage treaty. 

The commissioners left Scotland on 7th of 
February 1557, (the new year not commencing 
till 25th of Mareh,) and had an unlucky passage 
into France, two of the vessels being “drowned 
by the way.” In one of them all on board 
perished ‘except the Earl of Rothes and the 
Bishop of Orkney, picked up by a French boat. 
Having arrived in Paris, the lords addressed 
themselves to the matrimonial treaty, and, jealous 
of the designs of France of which they had ga- 
thered enough to put them on their guard, they 
obtained an agreement securing the laws and 
liberties of Scotland under their own princes of 
the blood of Stuart. They agreed that Francis 
and Mary should bear the arms of France and 
Scotland, that their eldest son should succeed to 
both realms, or, if they had but daughters, the 
eldest daughter should be their Scottish queen. 
They also stipulated that Mary should have a 
pension as Dauphiness, and in case of widowhood, 
a rich jointure, with permission to reside where 
she pleased, after the death of her husband, and 
still to preserve her jointure even should she marry 
again. The King of France agreed to these con- 
ditions, and all the more frankly that he was 
resolved they should not bind him too closely if, 
on a future occasion, he may find it for his in- 
terest to violate them. This selfish and unprin- 
cipled potentate, (resembling, indeed, in this all 
the other potentates of the time,) being resolved 
to seize, right or wrong, every advantage which 








the education and marriage of Mary may place 
within his reach, had, in concert, no doubt, with 
the Guises, won upon the Scottish queen, then in 
her girlhood, to sign two documents of a secret and 
fraudulent character, the purport of which was a 
transfer of Scotland to France in the event of her 
death, 

In the first of those, dated April 4th, 1558, at 
Fontainebleau, after a preamble setting forth the 
hereditary alliance of Scotland against the old 
and inveterate enemy of herself and her ances- 
tors, she declares the French king the heir of the 
Scottish throne, in the event of her death without 
children. The other, of the same date, in con- 
sideration of the expenses incurred by Henry, in 
defence of Scotland against the English, grants 
him a million in gold, more or less—the revenues 
of that country to be pledged and answerable for 
the same; while, in a third article, meant to 
guard these documents against any coerced act 
of Mary herself, she is made to renounce before- 
hand, anything the Estates of Scotland may 
oblige her to do in contravention of them. This 
was a Machiavelian piece of policy, quite in the 
spirit of that age, and destined to help along the 
evils of Mary Stuart’s destiny. She found her 
interests as a Cathokc queen, naturally bound up 
with those of selfish princes and dark and plot- 
ting statesmen, and was carried on in the midst 
of a current which she could not control.. She 
felt, indeed, that the sovereigns of Protestant 
England were ready to seize her inheritance, 
having largely corrupted her nobility, and all her 
feelings and instincts urged her to prefer a 
transfer of it, in case of her death, to her adopt- 
ed country—France. The signing of these secret 
agreements had a disastrous effect in the end; 
but everything considered, we cannot blame the 
youthful queen, ruled as she was by the nearest 
and dearest friends she had in the world. 

After this, the court of France left Fontaine- 
bleau, and went to Paris, where, on 19th of 
April, the ceremony of the betrothal of Francis 
and Mary took place in the Louvre palace, in the 
presence of the kings and queens of France and 
Navarre, and the chief nobility of the realm. 
The young couple, respectively sixteen and four- 
teen years of age, pledged themselves to each 
other before the Cardinal of Lorraine, on which 
occasion, the king and queen of France, the 
dauphin and his bride, the Duchess Dowager of 
Guise, and the Scottish nobles, signed the mar- 
riage articles. Then followed a ball, in which 
King Henry danced in a regal manner with Mary 
Stuart, and all the rest danced, in due order 
with a lofty and ceremonial show of rejoicing. 
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On'24th April, 1558, Mary Queen of Scots was 
married to Francis, Dauphin of France. The 
stately and imposing ceremony took place in a 
pavilion before the gates of the Cathedral of No- 
tre Dame, in presence of the citizens of Paris, for 
such was the command of Henry II., who wished, 
by making the population of the capital witnesses 
of the act, to invest it with the more noise and 
splendor. He affected to look on Mary as a 
daughter of France, and desired that the French 
should, as much as possible, regard her as such, 
and feel a corresponding interest in her. By his 
order, an open gallery, twelve feet high, wag ex- 
tended from the palace of the Archbishop of 
Paris, where the royal party had passed the eve 
of the wedding, to the grand pavilion in front of 
the church, This gallery was beautifully roofed 
with trellis-work and carvings, and when the 
time of moving had sounded, the noble and glit- 
tering procession of kings, queens, princes, and 
princesses, in their circlets, coronets, and ermines, 
churchmen, noblemen, ladies, knights, musicians, 
marshals, and heralds, with their trumpets and 
tabards, all marched in due order along that 
gorgeous raised pathway, in the midst of inces- 
santacclamation. Marshal of the royal pageantry, 
was the uncle of the bride, Francis, Duke of¢ 
Guise, one of the boldest military chiefs of the 
period, and the great champion of the French 
monarchy against Philip Il. of Spain. He had 
lately taken Calais, after a siege of eight days, 
and ended the English dominion which had en- 
dured for two hundred and ten years, in France, 
and now wore the light of that achievement of 
Guisnes and of Thionville, upon his scarred 
face, as he headed the procession with a heavy 
truncheon in his hand. Then followed the min- 
strels, singing church-songs melodiously; then 
the gentlemen of the royal household; then (such 
was the splendor of this event, that full, true and 
particular accounts were written at the time and 
printed, and may be read at this day) came the 
princes of the blood and the Dolphin, as the 
English writers call him—a pale, feeble-looking 
lad, but rather tall for his age;—and then, a 
sudden brightening and lightening of the air and 
a louder shouting, as Mary Stuart, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, advanced in the midst of her Marys 
and other ladies, the King of France walking cn 
her right hand, and the Cardinal of Lorraine on 
her left. Then came the Queens of France and 
of Navarre, attended by their nobles and ladies. 
The grand pavilion before the cathedral gates 
received this noble company on its broad floor, 


bishop of Paris met the cortege at the door, 
having all his clergy about him and acolytes on 
each side, bearing lofty silver chandeliers full of 
lighted wax-tapers. The entire front of the pa- 
vilion was open to the public view, and the grand- 
marshal went about ordering the courtiers to the 
right and left, so as to permit the ceremony to be 
more conveniently seen by the multitude. It was 
avery magnificent feudal pageant. But the centre 
of the glittering ring—the cynosure of neighbor- 
ing eyes—was the youthful Queen of Scotland, 
soon to be Queen of France and claimant of the 
crowns of England and Ireland. It would have 
been hard to say which of the two were greatest— 
the loftiness or the loveliness of the head, now 
surmounted by a crown of gold, ornamented with 
the rare diamonds, emeralds and rubies of the 
House of Guise, and having a carbuncle of almost 
fabulous value dangling from the centre. The 
dress of Mary Stuart has been described by the 
chronicles of the day. She wore “a robe whiter 
than the lily, but so glorious in its character and 
decorations, that it would be hard for any one to 
do justice to them. Her mantle and her train 
were of blue velvet, embroidered with white silk 
and pearls. It was of a wonderful length, full 
six toises, covered with precious stones, and held 
up by a number of ladies.” And here, during a 
short pause of that stately ceremony, we may 
fitly speak of the personal appearance of the 
bride, as it has been. described in history or 
tradition. 

A portrait of Mary, made somewhat about this 
time, and long after kept in the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, will give some idea of her features, 
as she stood beside her boy-bridegroom, in that 
starry pavilion. It shows that her eyes and eye- 
brows were of a chestnut color, her complexion 
clear, but rather pale; her nose straight and 
rather long.. Her brow was white and open, her 
lips full, and she had a dimple in her chin, Her 
stature was tall, and her figure, arms and face 


were fat and white, and beautifully shaped— 

** So soft, so white, so delicately sleek, 
. As she had worn a lily for a glove.” 
Brantome speaks of her soft and snowy hand 
and fingers, fairer than those of Aurora. Mary, 
like her mother, had a queenly presence, and 
walked with the gracious dignity which Virgil 
attributes to the movement of Venus in the midst 
of her nymphs. Nobody ever looked upon her 
without losing his heart to her; so says Bran-. 
tome. The Queen of Scots had only to smile to 
turn the heads of ali Frenchmen; so said Catha- 





carpeted with blue velvet, and under its lofty 
blue ceiling, full of glittering stars. The arch- 
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also said many such things, all tending to show 
that Mary must have been one of the loveliest of 
her sex. The gallant Ronsard sings as follows: 


‘«In spring, midst lilies, first was brought to light 
The form that vanquished all their loveliest white. 
The rose, Adonis’ life-blood in its dye, 

Lost all its vermeil when her cheek was by ; 

Love, with its finest limnings, drew her eyes; 

By the three Graces, daughters of the skies, 

The fairest gifts were to this princess given ; 

To be her handmaids, they came down from Heaven!’’ 


And Du Bellay, not a whit behind Ronsard in 
poetic devotion to the royal maiden, says: 


‘‘ Thou who hast seen her fair attractions shine, 
That make Heaven envy Scotland’s rugged shore, 
Mayst boldly say—Content ye, eyes of mine, 
A lovelier sight ye shall behold no more! 


‘‘ She who is princess of that ancient land, 
Called Caledon of old, would seem no less,— 

Did she but bear the myrtle bough in hand— 
Than Venus’ self in all her loveliness. 


‘«? Twas by a chain, depending from his tongue, 
That Hercules of yore the people drew; 

She also draws the gazing crowd along, 
By the fair chain that in her eyes ye view.” 


But, perhaps, none of these figurative bards, 
with all their conceits, eyer expressed more than 
the old woman who, a few years previously, saw 
the Queen of Scots one day at Paris, in the midst 
of a religious procession, and throwing herself on 
her knees, exclaimed—‘‘My blessing and the 
blessing of Our Lady of Liesse upon you! Are 
you indeed one of the angels themselves ?” 

And as Mary now stood in the starry pavilion, 
on her wedding day, with a deeper color in her 
cheek, and a darker glance in her downcast eyes, 
many of those present must have looked on her 
with something of the feeling of that rapturous 
old woman. If Brantome could only see her 
then, in the very dress he would have chosen for 
her, he would, no doubt, have been fully satisfied. 
And Brantome did see her, in fact, being there 
along with the rest; and he heard the universal 
susurrus of the multitude, and has recorded the 
same: ‘‘Happy, a hundred times happy, beyond 
all others, is the Prince, who goes to be united 
to this Princess. If Scotland be a possession of 
value, she who is queen of that realm, is far more 
precious; for if she had neither crown nor scep- 
tre, her single person, in her divine beauty, 
would be worth a kingdom. But since she is a 
sovereign, she brings to France and her husband 
double fortune.” 

Meantime, Francis and Mary were placed to- 
gether before the Cardinal of Lorraine, King 





Henry, and old Antoinette of Bourbon, standing 
near them, and the marriage ceremony proceeded. 
When it had reached the proper point, the king 
drew forth a little ring with which the cardinal 
made the young couple man and wife, Then 
Mary turned round and saluted her husband by 
the style of King of Scotland; after which, the 
Scottish nobles—some of them sorely against 
their will—advanced and did him homage as 
such. After this, a great quantity of money was 
thrown by the heralds among the people, in front 
of the pavilion, in the midst of a mighty shout of 
‘‘Largesse! Largesse!” 
‘‘Lerges, Lerges, Lerges, hey! 
Lerges of this marriage day !”? 

Gold and silver coins of all denominations went 
flying through them, and creating a confusion 
which soon grew to an awful pitch—the stronger 
pushing down the weaker, women fainting, and the 
clothes of a great many torn from their backs; 
which seeing, the Duke Balafré came to the front 
of the pavilion, and with a loud voice, ordered 
that the heralds should not scatter any more 
money that day. Then the bride and bridegroom, 
the royal party and the whole court went into 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, and heard mass 
said by the Archbishop of Paris; after which the 
procession was again formed, and the court went 
back as it came, by way of the open gallery, the 
king ordering that Mary and Francis should walk 
together on the outer edge of it, to give the popu- 
lace a fair opportunity of seeing the little couple. 
In the hall of the archbishop’s palace, a banquet 
was served for the bride and bridegroom and the 
wedding guests, and when it was over, the tables 
being drawn away, there was a splendid ball, the 
kings, queens, princes and princesses dancing one 
with another, in cloth of gold and precious stones. 
This ball was concluded at a very wholesome 
hour—about five o’clock in the afternoon. The 
party then mounted their horses, coaches and 
litters, and dashed away to the Tournelles, a 
royal palace, built in Paris by Philip the Fair, 
the crowd running around and following them, 
with a great shouting. 

Having arrived at the royal residence, which 
was arranged and ornamented in a surprising 
and beautiful manner—so that they said the 
Elysian Fields could exhibit nothing to surpass 
it—they had another grand banquet—for the 
Archiepiscopal hospitality was enjoyed in the 
light of a luncheon, and the people of these gay 
old times seemed to have an idea that eating 
lubricated pleasure as well as business. A royal 
marble table ran along at the head of the hall, and 





to this the highest personages marched, preced 
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by a crowd of musicians, blowing trumpets, 
clarions, flageolets and other wind instruments. 
Along the hall lay other tables, or planks, rest- 
ing on trestles, for the mass of the guests. The 
Duke of Guise—the bold Balafre—had put on a 
robe befitting the occasion, and marshaled the 
household officers—heading the king’s cookery 
as ably as he had headed his chivalry. He 
walked up with the first course, to the flourish 
of trumpets, and the tapping of a drum, the chefs 
de cuisine and the bearers of dishes stepping all 
together behind him, in a harmonious and exhili- 
rating manner, The second course was brought 
in with the same cheerful uproar, and so was the 
third. The feudal gastronomy of those good old 
times was an arduous affair, in general; and a 
dinner of state was gone through with the energy 
and report of a battle. Queen Elizabeth used to 
dine, at Greenwich Palace, to the roll of kettle- 
drums and the blowing of trumpets. Toward 
the close of this wedding banquet, the heralds in 
their blazoned coats, came before King Henry and 
the Dauphin, crying, ‘‘ Largesse!” and then his 
majesty picked out from the sideboard a jug made 
of silver and gold, which he gave them; where- 
upon, they paraded about the hall, trumpeting 
the newly-married pair by their several titles, 
and shouting *‘ Largesse!” till the statues of all 
the kings of France, since Pharamond, seemed to 
nod from their niches round the hall, in sympa- 
thy with the festive acclamation. 

The feast being over, and the long tables 
drawn away, dancing set in with an imposing 
stateliness, The young Queen-Dauphiness, her 
train, six toises long, danced with the Princess 
Elizabeth, carrying her tail behind her—or rather 
having it carried for her by a gentleman, who 
went gliding and sideling about, in dutiful observ- 
ance of her movements. None but ladies—(that 
is, as principals)—went through this dance, 
which was a high-stepping minuet, or pavane. 
Other dances followed, in which it was generally 
allowed that the wife of Balafré, Anne, Duchess 
of Guise, was the most elegantly graceful figure 
of a woman; but in the galliard—a gay, spirited 
movement—the beautiful Queen of Scotland bore 
off the bell. After this, the company rose and 
moved into the Golden Chamber of the palace, 
built by Louis. XIIT.—a noble hall, in which the 
marriage-pageantry was to be exhibited. Every- 
thing being prepared, the entertainments began 
before that glittering audience. The seven planets 
came in and marched by in full mythological 
costume. Mercury wore a beautiful satin robe, 
with a pair of pinions, a wand in his hand, and 
winglets on his heels. Then Mars, in Milan 





armor; Venus, a goddess in the latest court 
fashion—and so of the rest; all singing appro- 
priate songs—their presumed employment in 
their several spheric departments. Then follow- 
ed a number of artificial horses, with splendid 
housings, each carrying @ young prince or noble, 
or drawing coaches containing pilgrims, all of 
them singing wedding psalms and songs. Then 
followed a caravan of musicians, playing on lutes 
and harps; then, as a compliment to Mary, 
twelve unicorns—these being the royal arms of 
England, which she always pretended to quarter 
with her own lions. After the unicorns, came a 
chariot, with the nine Muses, each in appropriate 
costume and singing melodiously. Other curious 
and rare pageantry followed, and then the prin- 
cesses engaged in dancing once more. 

After this, six gallant ships, with glittering 
masts and sails of the richest and finest texture, 
sailed into the hall, from a neighboring chamber, 
having seated on the deck of each, a prince in a 
mask, with a vacant throne by his side. Stemming 
the waves of the stormy floor-cloth, the vessels 
at last lay along-side the marble table, and then 
the princely pilots rushed out like buccaneers, 
each seizing a lady, placing her by his side, and 
passing on in a tempest of acclamation. The 
dauphin in this Sabine business carried off Mary 
Stuart, and the same sort of appropriate fortune 
dttended the rest of the seizures. Then came the 
last scene of all—usually the heartiest on such 
occasions—when, forgetting all state, they waltzed 
and romped about, without any of the restraints 
of ceremony. 

During the three following days, tournaments 
were held in the quadrangle of the palace, and 
lances were shivered in honor of that royal 
bridal. So splendid and historically important 
an event made a great noise, and in France and 
elsewhere, a great many epithalamiums were 
written on the occasion. Among the most nota- 
ble, was one written by George Balquhanan, the 
elegant scholar and dishonest writer, who was 
first the sycophant and afterward the slan- 
derer of the Queen of Scots. Asa specimen of 
modern Latinity, his marriage-verses are excel- 
lent. The translation of it would be too long for 


our pages; and even were it not, the subsequent 


conduct of the man throws contempt upon his 
festive poetry, which can no longer be read with 
any interest. 

After her marriage, Mary was especially happy © 
in her emancipation from the control of Madame 
Parroys, the hostile governess. But, with her 
usual amenity and good sense, she still continuea 
her studies with Balquhanan, De Pasquier, and 
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the lyric poet, Ronsard, who seems to have 
guided her tastes in the department of elegant 
literature. Young Francis was carried off by 
his uncle, Balafré, to join the army and improve 
his delicate health, by taking part in the mili- 
tary exercises and manceuvres then carried on 
near Amiens, in presence of the Spanish army. 
But his age and feeble constitution rendered him 
unfit for any warlike duty. ‘Meantime, Mary 
nad dismissed her Scottish nobles with gifts. It 
is to be remembered, that in the old narratives 
of the wedding, they do not figure at all; they 
are not mentioned, nor is there any allusion to 
Scotland in the pageantry. There can be no 
doubt that the commissioners were discontented 
witnesses of what promised to increase the French 
influence in Scotland, and that the French court 
and the Guises wished to show them that the 
pageant was not in anywise indebted to them— 
that it was entirely French. The splendid hom- 
ages paid to Mary Stuart, seemed to remove her 
a great way from her somewhat sullen islanders— 
the Protestants especially—and the whole scene 
must have made a strong impression on the mind 
of the chief of these—James, late Prior of St. 
Andrews, the leader in the future rebellions 
against his sister. When the commissioners were 
on their way home, they were overtaken by a 
great storm at sea, which tossed them about and 
drove them back to Dieppe. Here four of them 
took sick of some malignant disease—a ship-fever, 
probably, contracted in the small vessels in which 
they were storm-beaten for several days. After 
some weeks’ illness, the earls of Cassilis and 
Rothes, Lord Fleming, and the Bishop of Orkney 
died, and the rest reached Scotland in safety, 
where, on their report, the parliament granted 
the crown-matrimonial to the Dauphin Francis. 
Thus every thing seemed to smile upon the 
fortunes and li®pes of Mary Stuart, in the fair 
kingdom of France, where a crowd of poets sung 
their congratulations of the royal union, and 
uttered many prophecies of its endurance and 
felicity. But in Scotland the omens of Mary’s 
marriage were differently read. To the reformers 
of that country the prospects before them looked 
dark, with the evils of a Catholic ascendency, 
and the pulpit eloquence of John Knox, warning 
the people to guard against religious persecution, 
kept the country in a state of agitation. He 
spoke of the cruelty and bigotry of the Guises, 
and said everywhere that the four commissioners 
had been poisoned by their order, for having re- 
fused to fall in with their designs against the 
liberties of the Scottish nation. In the month of 
November, 1558, along with the report of the 











grand Paris pageantry, came a comet with a tail 
and beard. John Knox pointed solemnly to the 
latter, and declared it to be a token of Heaven's 
wrath against the two queens of Scotland, the 
Guises, the French court, and the Papal super- 
stition in general. Other signs and wonders were 

visible at that time, and vigorously improved. 

Dragons flew between heaven and earth, blight- 
ing harvests and killing cattle, and a calf was 

born with two heads. Knox was greatly moved 
by these things, especially by the last. He called 

on all people, particularly those who despise the 
dictates of God’s will, so plainly to be read in 

the gospels, to beware of the wrath to come, and 

read the signs of the times. The behavior .. 
Mary of Lorraine, queen regent, at this crisis, 

horrified him. When told of the two-headed 
calf, this reckless woman, instead of being pro- 
perly impressed, ‘‘scripped at it,” and said it 
was a common thing! This he records as some- 
thing very daring and impious. 

John Knox was one of the most fervid and 
fearless spirits of his age—a Christian preacher 
who took his religion rather from the Old 
Testament than the New. He appears terribly 
at a disadvantage, when brought forward to the 
light of this humaner age; but we must allow 
him his renown as‘an agent peculiarly fitted to 
carry out the purposes of his own. To the dry, 
sarcastic humor of the Scottish character, he 
joined the Hebrew energy of those whose mission 
it was to establish a theology by the sword, and 
whose history was one of extirpation. He was 
one of those who would cry aloud and spare not— 
who would smite hip and thigh—and grim and 
insolent, no doubt, was the despotism against 
which his blood boiled. He was always in the 
theological ring—always ready to grapple with 
any one—always, in triumph or tribulation, pre- 
senting a very emphatic type of those described 
by Butler— 

“‘ Who for their own opinions stand fast, 
Mainly to have them clawed and canvast.’’ 

A courageous enemy of the Romish tyranny was 
he, and, in his own heart, as great a tyrant as 
ever wore the monk’s cowl or the bishop’s rochet. 
He was one of those men the world cannot well do 
without; one of those whom Change ever loves to 
make use of in working out her most arduous 
revolutions. : 

John Knox was born in the year 1505, During 
his early years the reformation which was carried 
out in England, came into Scotland, with the rest 
of the English influences, and he was a witness 
of the efforts made by the Catholic clergy of 
Scotland to check the spread of heresy. He 
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might have seen, when he was 23 years old, 
Patrick Hamilton burned at the stake in St. An- 
drews. In 1542, the year of Mary’s birth, he 
began to profess himself a Protestant, at a time 
when a great many of the Scottish nobility had 
been won over by the idea of taking the church 
lands from the priests, and when Sir David Lind- 
say of the Mount, poet as well as herald, had 
been making the court and the people merry with 
his plays and poems against the idle monks and 
their ways. John Knox joined a revolution which 
grew, a3 in England, in the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy; and from the time of his conversion— 
which was, no doubt, an honest one—he led an 
active life. : In 1546, he witnessed—and with 
what an unquenchable boiling of the blood!—the 
burning of his honored master, George Wishart, 
ordered by the Cardinal Beaton; and his spirit 
must have thrilled with a fierce consolation when 
that cardinal was himself destroyed, three months 
after, by the daggers of the Leslies. In 1547, 
Knox, being among the reformers who held the 
castle of St. Andrews against Mary of Lorraine, 
was captured, with the rest, by the French sea- 
captain, Leon Strozzi, and taken into France, 
where he was obliged to work in the galleys. At 
the end of nineteen months he was liberated, on 
the peace between England and France. After 
this he went to England, where he was well re- 
ceived, and made one of King Edward’s chap- 
lains in ordinary, with a salary of £40 a year. 
On the death of Edward he went away to Swit- 
zerland, to avoid the storm which raged against 
the reformers during the reign of Mary Tudor. 
He had a small congregation at Geneva; but he 
did not agree with it, and came over to Scotland 
in 1555, invited by several Protestant nobles, in 
whose houses he was in the habit of preaching. 
But, in 1556, he was obliged to fly once more to 
Geneva. 

Here, contemplating the three Catholic Marys 
then swaying the two sceptres of Britain, he 
was moved—with an unprophetic disregard of 
Elizabeth—to write his book called *‘ The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women.” In this blast he assails, 
with all the force of logic, sarcasm and invec- 
tive, the evil supremacy of the sex. On the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, in 1558, he returned to 
Scotland, and was ever after protected in the in- 
fluence of that queen over the affairs of the 
Northern kingdom. The marriage of Mary Stu- 
art led him to beat his ecclesiastical drum with 
renewed force, in Scotland; and the comet and 
the two-headed calf were facts which he im- 
proved to the utmost in the good cause, 





On. the union of his son with the Queen of 
Scots, Henry II. of France proceeded to carry 
out his scheme of restoring the Catholic religion 
in the British isles, and bringing the succession 
of the Scottish throne into the family of Valois. 
And now commences a marked phase of that 
fierce history in which it was Mary’s fate to be 
involved. The dauphin was hailed King of Scot- 
land, and at the same time his wife was, by a 
thousand voices, saluted Queen of England. The 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis, made in 1559, be- 
tween France and England, recognized the right 
of Elizabeth to the throne she had just ascended. 
But Catholic Europe looked to another, who, it 
was hoped, should one day occupy the place of 
Anne Boleyn’s daughter. On the joint escutcheon 
of Mary and Francis the royal arms of England 
were blazoned, and also on their plate, jewels, 
furniture, and beds of state. No secret was 
made of this pretension, and the poets and flat- 
terers of the court of France loved to give it 
utterance, to the glory of one destined to be their 
queen. In the following complimentary sonnet 
on her marriage, Du Bellay alludes to the hope 
entertained at the time, that Mary Stuart may 
yet bring the united crown of England and Scot- 
land into alliance with that of France: 


SONNET. 


Tis not for nothing, Heaven has placed in thee 
Such worth of mind, such loveliness of face, 
Such royal honor, and such royal grace, 

And that more still is promised, that shall be; 

’Tis not for nothing, friendly Destiny 
The pride of the bold Spaniard to abase, 
Has, by alliance, or by right of race, 

Ordained thy rule o’er mighty kingdoms three. 

It wills, thro’ thee, that France and Albion 
Change to fair peace th’ hereditary war 

Which has endured so long, from sire to son; 
It wills, thro’ thee, to see Astrea’s star 

Back to these iron times return, and then 

Behold the golden age come round again. 


The poets of Mary’s time were no prophets. The 
pretension which they sung with such enthusiasm 
fired the haughty Tudor blood of Elizabeth, and 
colored the fate of her beautiful rival to the 
grave. 

At this juncture, the Catholic princes had en- 
tered into an agreement to do all in their power 
to hinder the progress of heresy—the parties 
being the Kings of France and Spain, the Empe- 
ror of Germany and the Pope. Elizabeth was 
spoken of as illegitimate, a heretic and a usurper, 
and Mary of Lorraine was encouraged to make 
head against the Scottish reformers, Meantime, 
the rivalry of the English and French courts was 
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masked by the etiquette of diplomacy, and young 
Francis and Mary corresponded politely with the 
English queen, who, on her side, was not back- 
ward in responding to their courtesies. But she 
kept a sharp eye on them, nevertheless. Her 
ambassador at the court of France, Mr. Forbes, 
acted with the watchfulness of a spy, and kept 
his mistress well informed respecting every thing 
that took place—every thing especially that con- 
cerned Queen Mary and her husband. She heard 
of the assumption of her unicorns, she knew 
what the heralds said and did, and, no doubt, 
read the sonnets of Du Bellay and the rest with 
a lofty scorn of the French muses, nursing her 
wrath to keep it warm for a future day. 

The catastrophes now first began to agitate the 
happy life of Mary; and the violent death of one 
whom she always looked on as her father gave 
the first rude shock of grief to her heart. On 
6th of July, 1559, the lists were set in the square 
before the palace of the Tournelles at Paris, 
where the King of France held a tournament for 
his knights, in honor of many princely and noble 
visitors to his capital. Conspicuous, in her bal- 
cony, above all the princesses of the kingdom, 


rd 


sat the young Queen of Scots, with her Marys, 
under a blazoned ’scutcheon which declared her 
Queen of Scotland, England and Ireland. It was 
a triumphant moment for her, and not less so for 
the gay and gallant King Henry, who, dressed in 
a full suit of armor, rode gracefully into the lists, 
resolved to break a lance with the younger gal- 
lants. Thé Duchess of Valentinois, whose knight 
he was, had urged him. to this, and he wore her 
favors on his helmet and on his shoulder. He 
broke some lances fairly, and, getting warm, in- 
sisted that his next opponent should do his worst. 
This was the Count de Lorge Montgomery, who, 
piqued at the challenge, leveled his lance so 
vigorously that he struck the king in the face 
and bore him out of the saddle. The tournament 
was now in confusion, and when the king was 
raised it was found that a splinter had entered 
his eye. In three days he was dead; and Fran- 
cis with the Scar, chief of the exulting house of 
Guise, stepped forward to proclaim Francis, 
Dauphin of Vienne, and Mary Stuart, King and 
Queen of France and Scotland. 

[To be continued. 
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THE WINDOW LOOKING EASTWARD. 


BY MRS. CE 


LIA M. BARR, 


_ 


I. 
In the silence of my chamber, 
As the twilight gathered o’er me, 
I sat and read the story 
Of an eastern monarch’s son; 
Till the antique-fashioned letters 
Wavered, dim and strange before me, 
And the long and floating shadows 
Had all deepened into one. 


’Twas the story of Prince Hassan— 
Whom an evil genius haunted, 
And sought by tricks of sorcery 
To overwhelm with ill ; 
But to all whose machinations 
No whit of power was granted, 
Unless thereto was added 
His own consenting will. 


For years, the fiend had labored 
By spell and incantation 

To win the privee to evil, 

And labored but to fail; 


For though adroit the scheming 
And luring the temptation, 
Young Hassan’s firm resistance 

Made all of no avail. 


But at length, the story tells us, 
There came an hour of weakness— 
As the prince lay idly dreaming, 
In his-dim kiosk alone, 
Lo! a maiden leant above him, 
With a face of wondrous sweetness, 
And eyes like summer midnight. 
That looked love into his own. 


And forgetting all, save only 
The warm breath that floated o’er him, 
And the red lips gently parted, 
That had almost touched his own; 
He followed at her bidding, 
As she led the way before him, 
And listened the beguiling 
Of her low and siren tone 
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| Through the gardens, summer-laden 

With rare odors, from the flowers, 

And beaming in the rose-light 
Of the low declining sun, 

And through groves, that seemed to Hassan 
Like the houri-haunted bowers 

That are promised to the faithful 
When their pilgrimage is done a 


Still he followed, little heeding, 
Till, suddenly around him, 

Rose the dark rocks, like a prison, 
Shutting out the sun and sky, 

And a power that seemed resis!less 
Like an iron chain had bound him, 

While jeers and mocking laughter 
In the air came sweeping by. 


Then he knew that he had given 
To the sorcerer his power, 

By his own act lost the kingdom 
Over which ’twas his to reign; 
Himself conveyed to stranger hands 

His birthright and his dower, 
And reared the gloomy prison 
He should never leave again. 


II. 


I closed the book, and in the deep’ning stillness 
That slowly hushed the day’s unquiet strife, 
Sat, musing sadly on this fevered illness, 
Which in our madness we have christened life. 


The shams and falsehood ; all we seem but are not, 
All that we would be, but can ne’er attain ; 
Where, while ‘‘ we would,’’ is waiting on ‘‘ we dare 
not,’’ 
Life ebbs, and lenves us stranded on the main. 


Still dark, and darker from without came trailing 
The fearful shadows, with their vampire wings, 

And through the casement, like a spirit wailing, 
Come half-breathed whisperings of forgotten things 


Lost! lost ! I murmured, groping on through seeming 
And doubt, and darkness, down to death at last; 
Sleep-walkers all, in this unquiet dreaming, 
Waking too late to e’er retrace the past. 


Waking, like Hassan, but to find around us 
The prison walls which our own hands have made ; 
To find the chains wherewith our fate has bound us, 
With all the records of our lives inlaid. 
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The linked events, which by our own consenting 
Have held us from the kingdom of our right, 

Leaving us naught but tears, and vain repenting 
For the bright morning we have turned to night. 


Midnight! I murmured; well I know, that never 
Will it be lifted from my sight again; 

Its leaden shadows will remain forever, 
Pressing the life out from my heart and brain. 


But now my chamber, where the twilight found me, 
Seemed strangely changing in the pulseless air, 

I felt the walls grow damp and chill around me, 
My heart was stifling in its mute despair. 


I could see nothing—but I sat there, feeling 
The darkness pressed upon me like a pall, 
And stealthy footsteps, like assassins, stealing 

Through the deep stillness that was over all. 


They are the fiends, I said, that mock our madness 
With dear hopes perished, that will come no more, 

Taunting our failures with their demon gladness, 
The lost occasion time can ne’er restore. 


But while I listened, stilling e’en the beating 
Of my own pulses in that awful dread, 

I felt the walls about me slowly meeting, 
The iron ceiling pressed upon my head. 


Closer, and closer yet, one moment longer 
And life will vanish from the quivering clod, 
But in its parting made by anguish stronger, 
With one wild shriek my spirit called on God. 


* % *% * 


Lo! in my chamber broad and clear is streaming 
The morning sunlight o’er the antique page, 
And to my waking dawns a deeper meaning 
In what was written by the eastern sage. 


We rear no prison by our weak consenting 
That will not crumble at our own strong will ; 

Commit no wrong too grievous for repenting, 
Lose no occasion but may serve us still. 


Throw back the shutter—I can see the river— 
It lies in shadow, but beyond is light ; 

The eastern hill-tops where the sunbeams quiver, 
God’s shining army that shall vanquish night 
































I. 


May it please your imperial readership, intelli- 
gent and discriminating unit of this great nation 
of emperors and empresses, in which eyery citi- 
zen is a sovereign in his own right, besides, be- 
ing (with few exceptions) a general officer and 
editor of a newspaper—I hereby solemnly propose 
that we understand one another distinctly. 

I do not wish to steal your patience on false 
pretences. 

Nor do I wish to frighten you off the ground at 
once, by a phantom, which I shall straightway 
proceed to exorcise with befitting ceremony. 

You have possibly, as one of the great army of 
martyrs, read, or tried to read ‘‘ Burke on the 
Sublime and Beautiful.” If not; it is of little 
consequence. There are occupations which pay 
better than reading Burke. 

My intention is by no means to compete with 
that turgid orator. Whether a man, who could 
not comprehend the French Revolution, was equal 
to the task of philosophically investigating the 
principles of the Sublime and Beautiful, is a 
question for retrospective critics, and not for a 
go-ahead speculator more than half-way through 
the nineteenth century. 

I do not, therefore, criticise Burke—I repu- 
diate him. It is not the same concern. No con- 
nection with the house of Sublime, Beautiful & 
Co. Mine is a ready-money business, and con- 
ducted on cash principles. Those who run may 
read, or those who read may run—if they find it 
tedious. 

The grand style is not. the grand thing, nor is a 
treatise on “the grand style” an essay on the 
grand, but rather on that style, air, manner, form, 
or aspect, which the desire for the semblance of 
grandeur causes ambition to assume. As in 
Peter Schlemih?’s story, the shadow is the sub- 
stance to be dealt with. 

Be not disappcinted, my grave friend in specta- 
cles, with the long hair and the turn-down collar; 
nor thou, O azure queen! familiar, doubtless, 
with Winkelman, Lessing, and Schlegel, in the 
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original German; with Phosphor, in his native 
Polish, (that sweet Sclavonic Italian ;) with Ra- 
dowitzer, the light of Upsala’s University; and 
Lurckensen, the sage of Jutland, not to mention 
Glaucopis, the Greek, and Dodonius, the Roman, 
(whose treatise, De rebus ignotis pro magnificis, 
was translated by Nostradamus, and printed by 
Dr. Faustus)—frown not too harshly on my ap- 
parent frivolity. 

Does not all science deal with phenomena, 
whilst the essence escapes our analyses ? 

Did not the late Duke of Wellington, that iron 
warrior, himself admit, that he preferred mock 
turtle soup to that of genuine amphibious origin, 
when taking a ‘‘hasty plate of soup” after the 
manner of great conquerors ? 

Was not Tamerlane, the subduer of Asia and 
general ravager of empires, passionately addicted 
to the mimic battles of the chess-board ? 

Do not real modern living mesmerised prophet- 
cobblers dictate books in magnetic trances about 
things they never understood, and find disciples 
who put faith in such revelations, notwithstand- 
ing the utter impossibility of ever understdnding 
them ? 

Let us then discourse of the Grand Style, leay- 
ing the truly grand to speak for itself when we 
encounter it, 


Il. 


‘What to do, and how to do it—that, sir, is 
the title of the book I should like to publish!” 
said the publisher to the author, in a tone as 
near enthusiasm as was possible to a pub- 
lisher. 

The author dimly comprehended the supposed 
advantages of the speculation, but he understood 
the hint and answered accordingly; for, in mat- 
ters of business, (cash payments excepted,) au- 
thors are particularly straightforward. They 
go straight to the mark; or, as marks and rose 
nobles are now out of date, we may say, more 
graphically, that they go straight to the dollar, 
which is the grand moral centre of all things. 
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‘*So you want me to write the book, Mr. Ink- 
um?” said the author. 

‘Hum! well, what do you think of the idea, 
Mr. Scribble ?” 

Of course the publisher answered evasively, as 
became a man who had money to risk, and medi- 
tated risking it. 

««Think ?’”’ said Mr. Scribble—Mr. Heraclitus 
Serihble, Author of “Life up a Tree,” ‘The 
Philosophy of Nothingness,” and ‘‘The Last of 
the Anthropophagi,” 2 preéminently damned 
tragedy—‘ Think, Mr. Inkum, why I think no- 
thing.” 

‘¢Come, none of your everlasting metaphysics, 
Mr. Scribble,” groaned Inkum, who had pub- 
lished the ‘Philosophy of Nothingness,” and 
thereby clearly realized the grand dogma, that 
‘‘out of nothing, nothing came,” which vulgar 
error the work was intended to disprove. 

‘‘ Metaphysics!” exclaimed the author, ‘‘no- 
thing” —the publisher shuddered, but became re- 
assured as the philosopher continued—‘“ nothing 
could be farther from my mind, at the present 
moment, than to discuss metaphysics in any 
shape. I merely ‘was about to observe, that 
words are one thing, and ideas another. You 
have mentioned the name of a proposed work, 
but you have not given even the remotest hint as 
to the idea. 

“T have not, eh? why, don’t you see? What 
to do, and how to do it; that’s what everybody 
wants to know; and a book that will convey the 
information will reach a sale large enough to 
wear out three sets of stereos!” 

“Yes; but what are people to do, and how are 
they to do it?” exclaimed the perplexed com- 
poser of a tragedy, to be acted, as Poe’s raven 
would say, ‘*nevermore.” 

“How should I know?” said the publisher, 
impatiently. ‘I suggest a book; it is for you, 
as a literary man, to find out what to put in it. 
I don’t sell ideas—I sell octavos and duodeci- 
mos, thirteen to the dozen, with a discount of ten 
to twenty per cent. for cash. You go, and write 
two hundred pages, octavo, small pica leaded, 
explaining what to do, if you can find out how to 
do it; and J’ll give you a hundred dollars down, 
and a per-centage on the sale after the first edi- 
tion. Now that’s what I consider a fair offer?” 

** Yes,” said Scribble, who was not a million- 
aire like you and I, and wanted a hundred dol- 
lars very particularly. ‘Yes, certainly, I know 
what to do, and that is, write the book, though 
Heaven only knows how I am to doit! But I 
trust in Providence—” 

“‘T thought you explained in your other book 





that there was no Providence?” said Inkum, 
with a sardonic grim. 

“Very true; I had forgotten,” said Scribble, 
confusedly ; ‘‘no matter, you shall see the intro- 
ductory chapter to-morrow.” 


III. 

Mr. Washington Scribble walked rapidly 
along, and having stimulated his ideas by a 
glass of brandy and a cigar, began to think by 
the time he was half-way up Chestnut street that, 
after all, Inkum’s suggestion admitted of a very 
extended application. 

‘* What, in fact, is the idea,” mused Scribble, 
‘*but an attempt to realize the practical ‘ phi- 
losophy of everything’—by the bye, that would 
do for a second title, What to do, and how to do 
it; or the philosophy of everything. I have it! 
Two hundred pages, small pica—is that allowed 
for such an amazingly tall subject? however, 
cost what it may I will begin with a solid foun- 
dation; and, of course, a solid foundation can 
only be laid in true philosophy—the real trans- 
cendental business. I flatter myself I’ve dived 
a fathom or two deeper than Emerson, who 
shakes out his ideas like pepper out of a castor.” 
So when he reached home, and took refuge in 
his study, in the fifth story, our enthusiastic 
philosopher immediately sat down and wrote as 
follows: 


WHAT TO DO, AND HOW TO DO IT; 
oR 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVERYTHING. 
Book I. Chapter I. Section 1. 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL THINGS. 


‘<In the first place, there is Nothing. Nothing 
alone exists—that is, does not exist; for itis a 
contradiction in terms to affirm that Nothing has 
any existence. To say that Nothing exists, is to 
affirm that that exists of which the sole attribute 
is non-existence; which is absurd. 

‘‘Nothing is the unconditioned, the unquali- 
fied, the abstract in the abstract, the absolute, 
eternal, infinite Inconceivable, that is, Uncreated 
Indescribable. (Good !) 

‘Nothing is, at the same time, Everything; 
for Everything is alike unconditioned, unquali- 
fied, Inconceivable, and Uncreated, 

“‘It is only when nothing or everything (for 
the terms are convertible) becomes realized as 
Something, that, by attaining a phenomenal be- 
ing, as a finite and imperfect idea, it can be re- 
cognized in consciousness, while consciousness is 
the finite action of the Infinite Nothingness, or 
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Universal unconditioned Being, or Zyo, which, 
by the experience of the Non Ego, exchanges its 
negative for a positive state of existence - 
* » * x * 

‘‘Well, may I be ! may I be made into 
double medium and printed off as a handbook, if 
I ever read such infernal rubbish!” muttered 
Inkum, when he had read thus far in the MS. 
confided to him that morning by Scribble, with a 
childlike confidence. There were references to 
Karl, Schelling, Hegel, Mar-heinecke, and other 
later Hegelians in the margin, which completed 








Inkum’s disgust; for he remembered having or- 
dered a large package of their works from Ger- 
many for the use of Scribble, and at a very con- 
siderable expense, some year or two before, and 
also recollected that the account was as yet un- 
diminished. When Scribble called to learn the 
fate of his MS., Inkum returned it with a brief 
intimation that it was ‘‘not the sort of thing 
he wanted;” and Scribble departed in wrath, 
and severely criticised the three next books 
Inkum published in a paper he (Scribble) wrote 
for. Eventually the rejected MS. was furbished 
up as a lecture, and much applauded in Boston, 
where the people are more up in transcendental- 
ism than at New York or Philadelphia. 


IV 


Thus you perceive, reader, the grand and im- 
portant work—‘* What to do, and how to do it” — 
still remains to be written, because Mr. Scribble 
could net help beginning his book at the founda- 
tion of all things, and Mr. Inkum did not under- 
stand transcendentalism. 

Much I lament the accident; and for this rea- 
son. The universal character of the work would 
doubtless have embraced a difficulty, that would 
have saved me the trouble of composing the pre- 
sent treatise. Doubtless, if he had only had 
‘trope enough,” the profound Scribble would 
have shown how easy a matter to accomplish is 
that operation, so impossible to all who have 
hitherto made the attempt, known in familiar 
parlance as—‘‘ doing the grand.” 

Now I blame. nobody for attempting the grand 
style, whilst I deplore the fatal possibility, that 
the mere fact of one’s vainly attempting the 
grand, must ensure the inevitable consequence 
of succeeding in the little. 

Makepeace Thackeray, who does the grand in 
his peculiar way, as I shall presently show, has 
attacked the question, it seems to me, without 
thoroughly comprehending it. Perhaps the de- 
ficiency in that satirist’s reasoning faculties, and 
the predominance of his perceptive organs, ren- 


dered this mistake inevitable. Thackeray has 
evidently never read Scribble’s work on the Phi- 
losophy of Nothingness. 

Nor would he understand it, if he did. 

He lives too much in the concrete, to tho- 
roughly expand into the abstract. In the bound- 
less abysses of transcendentalism, his mind 
would be like a fish without a tail, or a ship 
without a rudder. Thackeray is a materialist 
of the most material order; and in the refined 
development of his materialism lies the secret of 
his strength. He is a very admirable barn-door 
cock, and is far too sagacious to attempt to pass 
himself off as an eagle. 

He never soars; he mostly creeps comfortably 
on all fours. He sees a Snob world (in the Car- 
lylian lingo), himself a Snob, and writes a Snob 
book, from a Snob point of view, in a Snob style, 
with a Snob moral. 

And now the game is fairly started. I feel 
that all mock-modesty or mock-mercy would be 
out of place, so I shall at once conclude my pre- 


face and dash into the melée. 


vi 


THE GRANDEES OF LITERATURE. 


Literary grandees are of two kinds. 

The one would persuade you that they can do 
that of which they are naturally incapable. 

The other would make you believe that they 
are that which they are not. 

It may be here observed, that all grandeeism 
is virtually an attempt to humbug mortal men. 

Nevertheless, the grandee must not be con- 
founded with.the humbug proper. They are es- 
sentially different species of the human genus, 

The grandee is morally superior to the hum- 
bug, inasmuch as he more or less believes in the 
delusion he inculcates. 

But the humbug is intellectually superior to the 
grandee, because he knows what he is about, and 
laughs atthe superstition he promulgates, 

The grandee is the result of vanity. 

The humbug is the product of self-esteem. 

Physiologically and psycologically consider- 
ed, both are victims of monomania, like the ma- 
jority of this mad world. But as Hamlet has 
been written, and I have a wholesome horror of 
falling into the category of which bore is the cog- 
nomen, I shall not pursue this line of investiga- 
tion at present. 

It is enough to let the unfortunate reader feel 
occasionally that the illustrious Scribble’s pupil 
is not utterly unworthy of so profound a master 





as the Author of the “Philosophy of Nothing- 
ness.” 
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Nothiag is so easy as to be profound. You let 
yourself down by degrees, plunging into a fresh 
abyss of mystery at each step, till the bottomless 
pit of Infinite ‘‘ Nobody-knows-what-ism” re- 
ceives you and your listeners, and—you awake 
to a consciousness that it is late, look at your 
watch, and go home to your wife if you have 
one; if not, you go home to your boarding-house 
and the desolation of bachelorhood. (Anathema 
sit /) 

Before going to bed, always, if you will, take 
the advice of a modern Democritus, read an 
essay or two of Emerson. The next morning 
write out a lucid summary of their contents, in a 
brief form. I know no better exercise for the 
mind. If you have no work of Emerson’s at 
hand, a chapter of any book of Thomas Carlyle 
will equally answer the purpose. 

But do not imagine that the task is a mere tri- 
fle, as easy as saying one’s prayers, or writing a 
newspaper leader. 

These preéminent grandees, I may say, su- 
preme Muagnificos, are genii which no fisherman 
(or fisher of men), Arabian, or otherwise, has yet 
found means to re-enclose in a portable jar of 
earthenware —were it even their own proper 
crania. 

The smoke-giants they have developed into, 
are not to be tricked into condensation, even for 
“a moment, in order that the quick hand of syn- 
thesis should clap down the lid of reason, and 
make potted philosophers of them for all time. 

A summary of Emerson and Carlyle! Put 
chaos in a nutshell! Construct an hour-glass for 
eternity! Count the stars, number the waves, 
enchain the winds! Convert Judge Edmonds & 
Co. to reason! but deem not that any mortal 
Mantalini can divine the ‘‘dem’d total” of Car- 
lyle and Emerson. 

Methinks that startled readers exclaim aghast, 
‘‘What sayest thou, audacious stranger? Son 
of the night, emergent from obscurity? What 
awful profanities are these? What insensate 
youth art thou, that thus invadest the majesty 
of the Olympian gods? 

To this I answer by a parable. 

Minos the king of Crete (post-mortem judge of 
Tartarus) was a wise man in his day—three 
thousand years and odd ago. But a stranger 
came to Crete, a wiser man than Minos. That 
stranger’s name was Dedalus, who, by his sur- 
passing genius and science, constructed wings to 
fly from the prison of Minos. Likewise Daedalus 
constructed a man of brass, who did many won- 
derful things. 

From this man of brass some of us are per- 


chance descended. Hence, the impudence of 
certain men ceases to be a wonder. 

Besides, to stick to the old Greeks, and profit 
by their lessons, did not Hercules beard Pluto in 
Hades, and steal his dog Cerberus, in scorn of 
all codes penal and Acherontian ? 

Better to be a hero, were it only a grandee- 
hero, than a hero-worshiper—too surely a grandee 
hero-worshiper. 

Don Quixote for ever! 

Leave folly to its fate, but do not dream to stop 
it in full charge. 

Oromasdes and Osiris have fallen, the sacred 
Ibis stands stuffed under a glass case in ‘‘ Upper- 
ten” Salons; the mystic crocodile is exhibited in 
a wooden tub, admission 12} cents. The Arch 
Magus, Zoroaster, has followed Orpheus and his 
mysteries to oblivion’s maelstrom; Odin the 
brave is forgotten by his children, who prefer 
brandy in a bar-room to beer in Valhalla; Budh 
himself, and Fo his other self, even now tremble 
in their pagodas, at the shouts of Chinese sans 
culottes; Homer is suspected to be a forgery, or an 
old number of an ancient Hellenic Magazine; Zeus 
has abandoned Olympus to Mahommed and the 
Sultan. Old gods and kings, and old god and 
king-makers are deposed Ad exiled to bookland. 
Every dog has his day, and new dogs bark in 
their turn. 

What wonder, then, if a wild scoffer at estab- 
lished things, men, ideas, institutions, and gran- 
dees, lannch his Viking galley, and Northman- 
like, makes reckless war upon the throned kings 
of letters, the temporary demigods of thought. 
Surely truth is great, and will prevail. Why 
then fear discussion, free and fearless? Aux 
armes citoyens! 


VI. 
INTERMEZZO. 


‘‘It is very flat,” said the phrenologist. 

“Indeed,” said the unknown gentleman in the 
shaggy overcoat, 

‘It is almost a cavity,” resumed the operator. 

‘‘What do you mean ?”’ said the stranger. 

‘‘Your organ of veneration,” said the phreno- 
logist. 

‘‘What matter?” said the stranger. 

‘‘You will never be a pet of the cliques,” re- 
joined the phrenologist. 

‘¢ Praised be the gods!” 

‘‘By all means. It is probable that you will 
never see cause to praise any one else.” 

And so the seance ended. 
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VIL. 

Is Thomas Carlyle a politician? 

Is Ralph Waldo Emerson a philosopher? 

Conscientiously, I feel myself constrained to 
answer in the negative. I might qualify, but 
the question supposed is categorical. 

To begin with Carlyle. 

His style being one of barbaric ornament and 
of a composite order, with an undue preponder- 
ance of the Germeanic element, is naturally ob- 
scure and perplexing to the ordinary reader. 

This style is not original, Those who have 
read JZoffmann and Jean Paul, not to mention 
Goethe, or the German metaphysicians, (Kant, 
Hegel, Schelling, and Fichte,) must, at a glance, 
_recognize the stolen plumage of this fierce Teu- 
tonic Scotchman. 

Such unnatural transportations of the forms of 
one language into another, are by no means un- 
common or peculiar to the author of Sartor 
Resartus. 

We have Anglo-Greek, Anglo-Latin, Anglo- 
French, Anglo-Arabian, and Anglo-Hebrew wri- 
ters. Then perhaps the German idioms having 
more freshly emerged from barbarism, are of all 
the most troublesome and objectionable. 

Now, I do not say that it is not advisable to 
enrich our native English from the spoils of every 
other language under the sun, by the adoption 
of new words and phrases of which Johnson was 
innocent; but I do most confidently assert that 
a writer who can be so easily captivated by the 
mere forms of an inferior and less highly developed 
tongue than his own, displays a weakness of 
judgment and an incompetence in art, which at 
once decides against him, any claim he may put 
forward to a position in the foremost ranks of his 
country’s literature. 

Shakspeare was no purist in style, but he wrote 
English English, as did Spenser, Marlowe, and 
even Milton, with all his Latin! Hume wrote 
English, in the most English order, and Gibbon 
showed what splendor and magnificence our lan- 
guage was capable of, by rivaling Tacitus and 
Livy on their own ground. Goldsmith wrote 
with a simplicity and ease equally admirable. 
Byron, Shelley and Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and a host of lesser poets, have illustrated glori- 
ously the powers and resources of the English 
tongue; whilst Hope in his Anastasius produced 
a model of a prose style rarely equalled. In 
later times we have had Washington Irving and 
Cooper, De Quincy the opium eater, George Brown 
the author of Lavengro, Edgar Poe, Hawthorne, 
and other admirable tale writers, not to mention 
Bulwer, Marryatt, Dickens, Thackeray, and Her- 


- 





mann Melville, to whose doings we shali hereafter 
refer more particularly. 

All these men write English. So does Leitch 
Richie, Charles Mackay, and Robert Chambers, 
author of the ‘‘ Vestiges of Creation.” So do 
Tennyson, Browning, Bryant, Longfellow, Read, 
Stoddard, and even that most turgid essayist 
and versifyer, Thomas Babington Macaulay, and 
that most dreary prejudiced and stupid of his- 
torians and political charlatans, Alison. 

So does not Carlyle. | 

As a mere writer, or artistic stylist, he is liter- 
ally a Goth. Nay more, he is a Grandee in style, 
or, as he himself would phrase it, a great sham 
and solemnly constituted impostor. 

Such mummery or flummery, such artificial 
‘* Salmoneus-thunder,” may impose on English 
boys fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, with little 
in their heads but tufts, ticks, and trilogies, may 
dazzle the weak minds of aspiring and literary 
law-students, and young embryo editors; but for 
us, who have 


‘¢ Seen the glory, heard the music,”’ 


of Time’s vast muster-roll of inspired Demigods, 
rulers, makers, and teachers of the earth, the 
rattle of such clumpsy stage properties, excites 
but a mild pity for the bad taste shown in its 
employment. 

Thus far as to the fort 

Now let us consider the substance. 

Are we to recognize in this furious denouncer 
of imposture, this ardent advocate of hero-wor- 
ship, a true high-priest of thought; or again, to 
quote his own strange dialect, a ‘‘ phantasm- 
captain” and political Bombastes Furioso? 

It would be easy to take the latter ground, 
easy to defend it. But we must not condemn the 
good nut for its rude shell. 

Beneath all the barbaric theatre properties, 
and bombastic jargon of Anglocised Germanism, 
moves and lives an honest, brave and truth-loving 
spirit. 

Carlyle is in earnest, evidently. What he is 
so desperately earnest in, is by no means equally 
evident. 

Let us endeavor to seize some of his leading 
characteristics. 

Like Mephistophiles in Goethe’s prologue, 
Carlyle “finds everything heartily bad” in this 
‘‘best of all possible worlds.” As the Irishman 
phrased it, ‘‘mankind is a great blackguard;” as 
the wiser Yankee remarked, “human nature is 2 
d—d fool!” In short, Carlyle, like Hamlet, sees 
that ‘‘the times are out of joint,” and appears to 
think that he, Carlyle, in default of a modern 
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Cromwell or other hero ‘turning up,” is about 
the man to ‘‘set them right,” or at least impart 
a broad hint as to how that desirable end may be 
compassed, 

For this purpose, he suggests hero-worship 
(possibly as a substitute for heroism itself) and the 
general putting down of shams, and setting up of 
the real thing in their place. He seems to think 
that the best man ought to have the best place, 
without any very clear idea as to how the best 
man is to be recognized, Finally, in his plans 
for world reform, Carlyle falls back upon the 
somewhat primitive resource of simple despotism 
and ‘‘ making Quashee (the negro) work,” what- 
ever may be his preference for idleness and 
pumpkin; also, this Latterday Luther suggests + 
that with reference to the lazy Irish, after trying 
argument, flogging, and one or two other mild 
expedients, shooting and throwing them over the 
bridge might prove a sufficient reason, at all 
hazards, for their conversion. 

‘‘ Work, man,’ says, or quotes Carlyle, ‘thou 
hast all eternity to rest in.” 

‘‘Rest, man, thou hast all eternity to work 
in,” might respond a believer in the soul’s im- 
mortality, with equal propriety. 

‘‘ Work,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ work! work! work! 
But what is work, sir preacher? Is my work, 
your work, anybody’s work the same? Who is 
to decide what is work, or where idleness leaves 
off, and work begins.” 

Johann Gottlieb Fichte, the wisest and noblest 
of the German transcendentalists, says— 

‘The end of the life of mankind on earth is, 
that in this life they may order all their relations 
with freedom according to reason.” 

Observe, freedom controlled by reason is the 
dogma. What amount of freedom controlled by 
reason Thomas Carlyle would leave us were he 
prime minister of the Universal Commonwealth, 
may be gleaned from a few significant details 
sparingly scattered through the rabid denuncia- 
tions, prophesies of utter destructions, and vague 
generalities, with which his works are filled. For 
example: 

Carlyle suggests giving the crown the right to 
appoint members of parliament, thus opening a 
prospect of intrigue and corruption yet undreamed 
of in England, with all its aristocratic abuses, 
and, at the same time, forgetting that such crown 
nominees could never be regarded by the people 
as on an equality with their elected representa- 
tives. Carlyle denounces universal suffrage, on 
the ground, we presume, of the ignorance of the 





masses, quite forgetting that a motive to think 
inevitably leads to thinking; and that slavery 


and ignorance are inevitable concomitants. Car- 
lyle distinctly advocates brute force for reform 
purposes, quite overlooking the necessity of all 
movements being carried out by individual and 
fallible men, certain (if entrusted with the power) 
to become tyrants and slave drivers. Yet Car- 
lyle ridicules and abuses kings, peers, parlia- 
ments, and all princes, potentates, and powers 
whatsoever, as heartily as any one. The great 
difficulty is to find out what he really proposes 
to do, beyond a general upsetting of the powers 
that be. The moment he ventures to quit his 
prophet’s tripod, and abandon declamation for 
legislation, he breaks down utterly, As Schiller 
said of Voltaire, ‘‘an excellent hammer to break, 
but not a trowel to build.” Carlyle is not con- 
structive or inventive. He never originated an 
idea in his life. His merit lies in the foree of 
his enthusiasm for the ideas he has adopted. In 
history he fails completely. Notwithstanding 
his talent for inventing nicknames, and his eall- 
ing Robespierre ‘‘ the sea-green incorruptible,’ 
he has little appreciation for character beyond a 
dim adoration of spiritual force. In political 
discussion, Carlyle is again useless, succeeding 
only in invective. It might be considered injuri- 
ous to laud D’Israeli as the ‘‘lineal descendant 
of the impenitent thief;” but it was certainly not 
a logical proof of that statesman’s incompetency. 
Carlyle is no judge of men. He mistook Sir 
Robert Peel for the ‘‘*coming man,” and next 
week (after a life of old-fogy opposition to re- 
form and impudent adoption at the last moment 
of reform measures,) Sir Robert died, and Car- 
lyle was left without a hero. 

Carlyle is a literary grandee of the first class ; 
but I believe that no scholar, statesman, or 
serious student cf human nature, can honestly 
speak of him as a great man. There is, I ad- 
mit, a fragmentary vastness about him, which 
predisposes in his favor, but neither the mathe- 
matician nor the philosopher can recognize totali- 
ties in fragments; for it is an axiom in science 
that ‘‘ the part is not equal to the whole.” 

It was at a London party. A tall man, with 
a broad Scotch accent, had pinned.a meek-looking 
gentleman against the wall, and was indoctrinat- 
ing him with the true principles of hero-worship. 
Finally—disgusted with the meek gentleman’s 
indifference—the enthusiastic Scotchman was 
heard to wind up his harangue by these awful 


words: 

‘«¢ And indeed, mon, it’s becoming every instant 
more clear to me, that ye have not the remotest 
idea of what a hero is!” 
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The Scotchman was Carlyle. 
Lest the reader should take me for a counter- 


part of the meek gentleman, (which my natural 
meekness might well suggest, ) I shall here, apro- 
pos of hero-worship, make a few remarks on 
heroes, which, being a digression, may be skip- 
ped, if objected to by straightlaced readers, who 
deem: the road of thought a railroad, and a 
straight line the shortest cut between two ideas. 
Vill. 
INTERMEZZO. 

Strictly speaking, the world has produced, and 
the poets sung, but two heroes—the fighting hero 
and the teaching hero; the warrior, and the poet, 
prophet, or discoverer of truth, 

The greatest hero, the hero preéminently, com- 
bines, in one person, the qualities of both. 

Indeed the poet (that is the creator) is rarely 
deficient in the qualities of the warrior; nor is 
the great warrior utterly deficient in the powers 
of the creative intellect. 

At the dawn of poetry these two types of the 
hero were seized upon by intellects so mighty, 
that all after ages have done nothing but copy 
their creations. I allude to the Acuriixes of 
Homer, and the Promeruevs of Aischylus. 

Achilles is the model of the warrior-hero, and 
the living, impassioned man. He is the ideal of 
® prince, a noble gentleman, a friend, a lover, 
and a soldier! 

All the heroes of ordinary poems, novels and 
melodramas, are his feeble shadows. 

He is the Rinaldo of Tasso’s Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered—he is the knight-errant of all chivalric 
stories—he is “our hero” par excellence—the 
hero of all young ladies’ dreams. He is Alex- 
ander the Great, he is’ Mark Anthony, he is 
Julian the Apostate, he is Belisarius, he is King 
Arthur, he is Roland the Brave, he is the hero 
of the Crusades, and of the war of the Roses, and 
of the wars between France and England, and he 
has a statue in Hyde Park London as Duke of 
Wellington, most appropriately. He is the aris- 
tocratic hero—the great fighting man of civiliza- 
tion. 

Utyssks is the transition from the Achilles to 
the Prometheus; whose sublime and hitherto 
unapproachable grandeur Homer dimly antici- 
pated. He is the man of letters and the states- 
man, as well as the warrior. He is in particular 
the great explorer and navigator. - This peculiarity 
had almost justified us in classing him as a posi- 
tively third type of the hero. Ulysses is the 
‘Eveas of Virgil, the Hamlet of Shakspeare, the 
Corsair of Byron, the Leatherstocking of Cooper, 





the Rob Roy and Dugald Dalgetty of Scott, the 
hero of all Bulwer’s novels, when not simply 
Achillean, and is realized as Columbus in his 
highest form, an idea which Tennyson has well 
grasped in his little poem “ Ulysses,” from which 
I cite a few lines, not often surpassed by the 
poets of this world: 


‘¢ My purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulf will wash us down, 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles whom we knew.” 


This forward looking from the dim past into a 


dim future, reminds me of a passage, the very 


converse, in Marlowe’s Faustus, (a speculative 
Ulysses, the type of Goethe’s Faust,) which has 
lingered in my memory, after many long years 
of adventurous wanderings, during which my 
library has at length reduced itself to—‘‘ memo- 
ry’s volumes stored within the brain.” 
Mephistophiles, at the request of Faustus, has 
raised for him the phantom of Helen, the most 
beautiful of her sex, and Faustus thus apostro- 


phizes the renowned mistress of Paris: 
‘ 


‘¢ Is this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topmost towers of Illium? 
QO, Helen, make me immortal by a kiss !”? 


The heart that does not thrill at the exquisite 
power and dreamy passion of these lines, is, I 
venture to maintain, a hard case for the poet of 
any age. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Oliver Goldsmith and Lord 
Byron, are all of the Ulysses order, however 
widely they differ in details of character. The 
late Louis Philippe was a queer old Ulysses, 
most assuredly, and the present Louis Napoleon 
is an Ulysses of the ferocious order. 

But the Ulyssean type is most interesting and 
remarkable for a cause, which, in all the com- 
mentaries on Homer, I never yet remember to 
have seen mentioned. Homer evidently is himself 
Ulysses. It is his own wonderful life and adven- 
tures that the poet is virtually singing, whilst 
allegorizing the events of the wandering and ad- 
venturous experience. This I divined, by the 
unerring poetic intuition, at my very first perusal 
of the Odyssey. Furthermore, I recognized as 
indubitable the following facts, from internal 
evidence in the two poems of Homer. 

1. That Homer was a man of rank, a king, 
perhaps, or military leader of his time, and that 
the story of the blind old beggarman was a mere 
fable, probably without any foundation, save in 
the fact that Homer met with misfortunes, and 
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wandered from city to city, seeing many reverses 
of fortune. 

2. That, originally, the Iliad and Odyssey, 
certain episodes apart, were written by their 
author’s own hand; for which belief, I shall one 
day give my reasons to the public, on which 
occasion I shall show that writing was common 
in Greece at a much earlier age than is generally 
admitted. 

But to revert to the pure heroic type—the 
Achilles—for a brief space. Let us sum up his 
virtues in a few words. 

1. He is brave—the bravest of the brave. 

2. He is beautiful. His exterior corresponds 
with his interior being. 


8. He is a true friend, as exemplified by his” 


affection for Patroclus, 

4, He is an ardent lover; witness his fury and 
grief at the loss of Briseis. 

5. He is reasonable and self sacrificing; for he 
nobly forbears, out of patriotic motives, either 
to slay Agamemnon, who has most deeply 
wronged him, or to sow dissension in the camp 
of the Greeks; whilst asserting his dignity by 
withdrawing his all-powerful aid from the men 
who had wronged him. 

Every one must feel, after this analysis, that 
the Achilles of Homer is the type of the moral 
and physical hero of all time, and must be so as 
long as man is animated by the same passions 
and instincts as at present. 

The Prometheus of AZschylus is, on the other 
hand, the embodied triumph of spirit over 
matter. 

Prometheus the Titan, warring against Jupiter 
the king of gods and men, is Genius warring 
against falsehood and brute force in all ages. 

Prometheus, chained to the rock of Caucasus, 
for ‘* doing good to man,” is the representative 
of unconquerable intellect, and the supreme 
courage of faith in eternal life and truth. The 
vulture gnawing at the liver of the great inventor 
of the arts, is the persecution, neglect and insult 
which men of science and inventors have in all 
ages encountered. 

Prometheus is the type of the thinker and the 
reformer, He fights not for glory, but for the 
right. He endures not in wrath, but in conscious- 
ness of his foreknowledge of the future. Pro- 
metheus is the impersonation of Democracy con- 
tending with the Aristocratic oppressors of 
Olympus. 

Achilles is a man, Prometheus is a god. 

He is humanity incarnate: He is indeed 
‘¢ Earth’s noblest son.” He is a prophetic vision 
of that “Son of Man,” whose mighty word and 





mightier sacrifice were to destroy the Greek civil- 
ization forever. In real life, as in Poetry, he is 
yet without an antitype. 

He is Pythagoras, (and Aschylus was a Pytha- 
gorean,) Zoroaster, Luther and Gallileo. The 
Satan of Milton is his shadow, pale with 
distance. Napoleon the Great is but a dwarfed 
Prometheus; yet he, too, was chained to the rock 
of torment, by his brutal captors. When a true 
Prometheus appears, he revolutionizes the earth, 
He is the incarnation of the ideal man, and the 
kings of this world tremble at the echo of his 
footsteps, for then established things crumble, 
and old lies vanish, and a new impetus is given 
to the life of mortals by a new truth revealed to 
them. 

And so, for the present, I will end my discourse 
upon Heroes. 


IX, 


If Carlyle sins by rudeness of style, and want 
of originality, save in the invention of odd com- 
pound words, Emerson, on the contrary, is per- 
fectly English in his style, and most abundant in 
original ideas. 

His obscurity (and I—having always found 
Emerson more or less obscure—can only speak 
from my own impressions) arises not alone from 
a certain indistinctness in his sentences, or even 
in his ideas, but from an utter want of system in 
their arrangement. There is no regular sequence 
in Emerson’s remarks. The cause of this is his 
tendency to repeat the same idea in so many 
forms, that a certain confusion is the result. 

Emerson comes to be convicted of grandeeism 
in so honorable a manner, that we half suspect 
his weakness to be his strength, or his vice his 
virtue. He is like a rich spendthrift who cannot 
restrain himself from throwing away his money. 
His overflowing wealth of ideas produces a sort 
of Niagara Fall, in which the general stream is 
broken into spray, during its prodigious descent. 
Emerson’s power of analysis is so wonderful that 
his power of synthesis can by no means keep 
pace with it. Heisa sort of Bacon of experi- 
mental thoughts; a Shakspeare of transcendental 
ideas. He is great, pure, noble, and brilliant; 
he is perhaps the greatest thinker in America. 
But—these terrible buts !—he cannot be said to 
have discovered a principle, or founded a system. 
He is perhaps the intermediate stage between the 
German transcendentalists and the New Science, 
in which physics and metaphysics are to be for- 
ever reconciled. 

And this new science? who are its teachers— 
what are its dogmas? Reader, this is not the 
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time for philosophy. It will depend on the editor | 


of ‘‘Graham” whether, in the pages of that popu- 
lar magazine, the question thus supposed is to 
be answered, 

Yet, before leaving Emerson, let me declare 
one thing, that he is too great a thinker even to 
dream of finality in thought, or for an instant to 
imagine himself aught but a pilgrim of intelli- 
gence on the long highroad of eternity. The all- 
sufficient vanity and domineering oppression of 
Carlyle are strange to Emerson. 

But we have too long detained the perhaps im- 
patient reader in this lofty and perhaps to many 
uncongenial region, Let us descend to the plains, 
and look out for less formidable game. Let us 
redeem a promise, and say a few words about 
that very popular grandee, William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 

This successful writer owes his success, as in- 
deed do many who attain a sudden popularity, to 
a superabundance of vital energy, combined 
with a comparatively low order of intelligence. 
His perceptives are strongly developed, and with 
more constructiveness and ideality would have 
made him a good artist. As it is, he is only a 
caricaturist, and but a very indifferent poet. 

Your most successful men with the masses are 
men of detail, because they are more easily un- 
derstood. 

The genius, on the other hand, which is the 
concomitant of more equally developed faculties, 
rises too far above the level of ordinary intelli- 
gence to obtain a circle of real admirers speedily. 
For example, everybody can appreciate Thacke- 
ray, whilst the friends of Goethe or Shelley have 
to be found here and there dotted over the vast 
surface of humanity. 

Thackeray’s works are ‘adapted to the com- 
prehension of the meanest intelligence.”’ Per- 
haps it would not be unjust to say, that the 
meaner the intelligence the better he is under- 
stood. He is the great comparative anatomist 
of the lower orders, or, to speak more correctly 
and zoologically, the inferior species of the human 
genius, His ‘‘subjects” are all persons of a 
most commonplace and insignificant kind ; speci- 
mens, in fact, to use his favorite phrase, of the 
snob and the flunky. His powers lie only in de- 
scribing vice and meanness; his virtuous charac- 
ters are mere masks, names, clothes-pegs; in 
stage parlance, walking ladies and gentlemen, 
pitiful ‘‘supers.” A fine nature is beyond 
Thackeray’s capacity to delineate. He either 
cannot imagine one, or does not believe in such 
an entity. Asa portrayer of men and manners 
Thackeray is immeasurably behind Balzac, the 








late French novelist, (whom all the new French 
school follow,) whose collected writings, under 
the title of ‘‘ The Comedy of Human Life,” form 
the most perfect gallery of French characteristics 
conceivable. Bulwer and Dickens are far more 
versatile than Thackeray, who seems rather to 
vary the social circumstances of his puppets than 
their mental idiosyncrasy. 

The characters which in ‘‘ Vanity Fair” were 
novel, in ‘‘ Pendennis” became insipid. As for 
the ‘‘ Newcomes,” a cultivated man must find a 
difficulty in reading it at all. In “ Pendennis” 
the hero (?) is an absolute failure. He is so 
miserable a puppy that we should scarcely notice 
the existence of such a being in society, unless 
to avoid it. He is tiresome even to read -about, 
though not so tiresome as Captain Dobbin in 
Vanity Fair, or Warrington, the shadow of no- 
body in particular, Pendennis’s pipe-smoking 
Mentor. The wicked little Blanche Amory is, 
of course, a repetition, in a new dress, of the 
wicked little ‘‘ Becky” of Vanity Fair, the only 
approximation to a type which Thackeray has 
succeeded in producing. And all credit to him 
for that one creation, since it is the greatest his 
art can afford. Bulwer has created but one— 
Pelham; and that a poor one, Cooper has given 
us but one, and that a grand one, in his immor- 
tal Leatherstocking. But Dickens—O Dickens! 
what a host of well-known old familiar faces 
arise at the bare mention of hisname! To name 
them would be to write a catalogue—a directory. 
Truly, had not Shakspeare a prior claim to the 
title, Dickens might well be called the ‘‘ King of 
the Typists.” 

From the causes above mentioned, we are not 
surprised to find the hideous hallucination of 
Grandeeism (which, by the way, in its extreme 
forms sends so many great “emperors,” * pro- 
phets,” and ‘Jupiters omnipotent and cloud- 
compelling,” to the madhouse) developed to a 
degree more astonishing than pleasing. 

Those who call Thackeray a ‘‘ good-natured 
humorist” are silly people who never anatomized 
@ man’s brain in their lives, or studied “the 
proper study of mankind” to any purpose. 

Thackeray, pecuniary considerations apart, 
shows to the deeper view of the critical student, 
but one aim and end in all he writes, and that 
so supremely ridiculous that we have long hesi- 
tated to describe it, lest to American readers it 
should appear incomprehensible. This aim is 
the ambition ¢o convince us that he (Thackeray) ts 
aman of social position, and admitted to the best 
English society!!! This anxiety, which may be 
distinctly traced in almost every page of his 
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writings, proves conclusively, what to those who 
know England and its aristocracy of birth, pride 
and wealth, requires no proof, that Thackeray 
has been unsuccessful in making his way into 
certain circles of more fortunate social grandees. 
For be it known to the reader, and I care not if 
the same measure be applied to myself which I 
mete out to others, that A writer can but write— 
himself. In fact, every man’s works are the 
shadow of his own mind, and by them is it to be 
known and judged. 

Thackeray, like many Englishmen of good 
education but obscure origin, finding himself in 
that Malebolge to personal vanity, the confines 
of the upper and middle classes in England, felt 
the iron enter his soul and there canker, till 
youth and fortune dissipated, he endeavored to 
cure the yet lingering disease by the bitter de- 
vice of blaspheming and sneering at the idols he 
had worshiped, and still malgre lui adored and 
envied. 

Poor man! It is, to souls which soar above 
satire, a tragic sight to see the feeble ferocity 
with which Thackeray caricatures a noble lord or 
scarifies a real fashionable dandy! The best of 
it is he cannot hurt them. It is not the quills of 
the ‘‘fretful porcupine” but the claws of the 
kingly lion, which the giraffe of the desert dreads. 
Thackeray is like a boy making faces at eagles 
inacage. His secret awe of their cold scornful 
eyes renders his satire purely phosphorescent. 
It is far otherwise when he attacks the middle 
classes of England. He makes them feel that 
they are snobs indeed! As to their utter infe- 
riority to the aristocracy of birth, he leaves no 
room for doubt in their minds! For my part, 
did I not pity that class of Englishmen sufflicient- 
ly from my profound knowledge of their mean- 
ness and of the political and social causes of their 
moral degradation, I should despise them for the 
most snobish of all their snobisms, their stupid 
admiration of Thackeray, their pitiless and inces- 
sant pasquinader ! 

I do not blame Thackeray for ridiculing these 
people. It would be difficult for me to express 
severely enough my loathing for a class, who, 
whilst cringing with abject servility to the aris- 
tocracy that openly scorns them, is callously 
hostile to the cries of pauperism in its agony, of 
honest working men vainly demanding justice, 
and indeed to every sentiment, but the love of 
gain, or, what in England is the same thing, the 
abiding dread of poverty, that spectre, which 
haunts every Englishman’s dreams, and tightens 
every man’s purse strings. 

Hence, to the poor man, England is a hell 





worse than any priests have yet reported! There 
is but one resource for the man afflicted by that 
moral taint, that stigma of impardonable sin, that 
abhorred leprosy in England—flight—flight <¢ 
some land where there is room for human feelings 
and for human beings. 

I do not blame Thackeray for satirizing English 
traders. What I condemn is the mean character 
of his satire. He attacks only the form, the 
shell, the manner, the dialect, The deep-seated 
moral vice of transatlantic society escapes his 
blunted worldly conscience. He has no morals 
either good or bad. He is a skeptic and a 
materialist to the backbone. Life to him is 
purely phenomenal—a mere volume of careless 
caricatures of which he carelessly turns the 
pages. 

I should not have devoted so much space to the 
criticism of this writer, were it not that he has 
been the father of a most deplorable school of 
slipshod social authors, whose imitations of their 
master’s style are so close as to occasionally de- 
ceive the judgment of the best critics, 

Doubtless more than one mistook the sketches 
in Harper's Magazine, in which the experiences 
of ‘*Don Bobtail Fandango” were revealed, for 
genuine Thackerayian effusions; and, if not 
published in Putnam, the ‘‘Potiphar Papers” 
might have almost received a similar compliment. 
With the exception of an impertinent and very 
vulgar bore, who is constantly introduced in these 
papers as the Nubian consul, or something of 
the sort, these imitations of Thackeray are very 
decently executed. We do not think that their 
author, who is, we consider, a young man of 
talent, has chosen wisely his model. No matter, 
honor to the careful copyist of Egyptian monsters 
as of Greek beauty. Each man to his trade. 
Some fish inhabit ponds, some the ocean; each 
according to his destiny, or as Hawk-eye would 
say, his ‘‘ gifts.” 

As for the rest of the Thackerayians, since we 
do not wish to make personal enemies of every 
literary snob in Flunkeydom, we shall leave their 
catalogue to the acumen of the reader. 

Of all grandeeism, social grandeeism, that is 
the impertinent assumption of social superiority, 
is at once the most pitiful and the most dis- 
agreeable. In America this wretched disease of 
the brain is, Iam delighted to acknowledge, un- 
common. It exists only in those of European 
origin, and those whom a residence in Europe 
has tainted with the aristocratic fever and ague. 
That is, feverish craving for acknowledgment of 
their position, agueish dread of finding it ques- 
tioned. A word, by the way, with respect to 
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Europeans. The instant they ostentatiously as- 
sert their grandeur of position in English society 
{and in other nations this disease is rare), make 
up your mind that insignificance and obscurity 
was their portion in the old world, and peremp- 
torily discountenance their silly pretensions in 
the new. The nian who makes a point of telling 
me that he is a gentleman, invariably raises a 
doubt in my mind as to whether he is even a 
man. True dignity asserts itself silently and 
irresistibly. - 

A very comic example of burlesque grandeeism 
was given by a young English Lord (by courtesy) 
named John Manners, who wound up a copy of 
verses, which he had the weakness to print, and 
dedicate to his friend Smith (which Smith I can- 
not remember) with these remarkable words— 








‘* Let laws and learning, art and freedom die 
But give us still our old nobility |”? 





However, we excuse a lordling for imagining that 
lords were a necessary institution. We get on 
here pretty well without them, it seems to me, 
At all hazards, till I find myself a man of 
fortune, possessor of at least two new coats and 
a leader of fashion, I shall have the brutality to 
regard your writers about ‘‘ High Life,” of the 
Thackeray school, as anything but intellectual 
paragons. In fine, reader, suppose we both 
make up our minds to reserve our admiration for 
grandeeism till grandeur knocks at our own 
We-can then afford to be generous, At 
present, we will enjoy the rugged satisfaction of 
being just. ‘ 


doors. 





LIFE MURMURS. 


BY CHAS. DESMARAIS GARDETTE. 


Once a careless saunterer thro’ Life’s garden, 
Scenting sweetness idly as I strayed, 
Stooping here and there a moment only 
O’er some flow’ ret fluttering in the shade, 
And anon a homage-glance up-rendering 
To some glittering Rose Queen’s Sun-tipped bloom, 
Ever sought I new paths—pressing ever 
Solitary, restless, toward the Gloom 
Of Life’s goal—the Tomb ! 


Others paused, and plucking some bright blossom 
Laid it to their hearts; and nestled there— 
As they passed, I marked its leaves unfolding, 
Shedding freshened fragrance on the air ; 
And I watched their wearers, bending o’er them, 
With a Life-love sheltering their bloom ; 
While their footsteps firmer seemed, and fearless, 
Wending, still unparted, toward the Gloom 

Of Life’s goal—the Tomb! 


Till alas! paused I too, sorrow-wearied, 

Near a glorious Tulip’s gorgeous hues ; 

Many hands were faltering round its splendors ; 
Many hearts were panting for its dews ; 


Long I watched the trembling of its petals; 

Loud my bosom beat to bear its bloom, 

Never fading, Love-illumin’d, lightning 

All my toilsome pathway toward the Gloom 
Of Life’s goal—the Tomb! 


Searce my fingers, rustling o’er its velvet, 

Swayed the stem it fluttered proudly o’er, 

When a wither’d hand, with golden sickle 

Flashed before me—and it swayed no more! 

Pale and drooping, in a jewel’d setting, 

Dimm’d its garden tints, and sear’d its bloom, 

Still I see it, on a wither’d bosom, 

Tottering, gold o’er burthen’d—toward the Gloom 
Of Life’s goal—the Tomb! 


Still, alone and weary, still I wander 

With the trembling of a Hope betrayed, 

Stooping here and there a moment only 

O’er some modest flow’ret in the shade, 

And anon a homage-glance up-rendering 

To some glittering Rose Queen’s Sun-tipped bloom, 
Ever seeking new paths, pressing ever 

Solitary, stricken, toward the Gloom 

Of Life’s goal—the Tomb! 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


« ’Tis strange to think, if we could draw aside 
The mask and mantle many wear from pride, 
How much would lie, we now so little guess, 
Deep in each heart’s unseen, unknown recess.’’ 


Tuat the above lines contain as much truth 
as poetry, must be acknowledged by all who 
have been close observers of life. Whoever 
has penetrated at all below the surface of soci- 
ety, must have felt forcibly how few of the se- 
crets of the inner life are revealed to us in its 
common intercourse—~how many bitter struggles 
go on beneath a calm exterior, and with how 
little of the true history of any heart we are ac- 
quainted.\ 

To sketch such a history, to portray faithfully 
the workings of the feelings and passions in one 
breast, is my object, and if these pages should 
possess any interest they will owe it to the truth- 
fulness of their delineations, not to variety of in- 
cident or brilliancy of style, 

I was scarcely seventeen, and the world lay all 
untried before me, when I was permitted to ac- 
company a relative to one of our fashionable 
watering-places. I had led a secluded life, sur- 
rounded by few companions, and almost without 
intimates, and this circumstance had fostered my 
natural tendencies to day-dreaming, I lived as 
it were in a world of my own creation, peopled 
with inhabitants whose prototypes are seldom to 
be met with in actual experience, and holding 
forth bright hopes and promises of joys as varied 
as they were undefined. This constant inter- 
course with the creations of my own fancy had 
hitherto. sufficed for my wishes, but now I began 
to feel the impatience natural to my age to enter 
upon the actual stage of life, and seek the fulfill- 
ment of these promises made by hope, and the 
enjoyment of the pleasures painted by fancy. 

Among the many seekers after health and 
pleasure, who thronged the gay resort I have 
spoken of, at the time of our arrival, was one 
who immediately attracted my attention, not less 
by his manly and graceful bearing than by his 
rare intellectual beauty. The beau ideal of my 
girlish dreams stood realized before me, and al- 
ternately I longed for and dreaded the proba- 
bility of making his acquaintance. I could not 
brook the thought on the one hand that the new 
found original of my fancy portrait of a hero 





should regard me with indifference, (and I 
scarcely hoped to excite a: warmer feeling,) 
while on the other I could not endure to catch 
but a passing glimpse of this embodiment of my 
youth’s vague dreams, But destiny, it seems, 
had settled the matter for me. Mr, Seyton (so 
we will call him) had, I suppose, an intuitive 
perception of my silent, timid admiration, and 
thought he could not better amuse himself than 
by sporting with that idle toy, a young, fresh, 
ardent heart. He managed to throw the charm 
of romance about the very manner of his intro- 
duction, which occurred in less than a week after 
we reached the sea-shore. In the ball-room and 
the bowling-alley, at table and on the portico, 
I had frequently felt myself followed by his 
dreamy, earnest eye, but I never ventured to 
meet his glance, and avoided rather than courted 
his attention. 

One evening, as I was taking a ride on the 
beach, attended by one of the favorite beaux of 
the house, I met Seyton slowly strolling along 
the briny margin of the shore, amusing himself 
by tracing on the sand various devices with his 
cane; he cast upon me as I passed those mag- 
netic eyes, and during the rest of the ride I was 
dreamy and abstracted. On our return we found 
him still loitering on the beach, not very far from 
the spot where we had left him. Heshad traced 
meanwhile a heart upon the sand, above which 
was placed his own name, while in the centre were 
initials that corresponded to my own. How my 
foolish heart quickened its throB, and my cheeks 
deepened their glow, as I glanced at this fancied 
evidence of his interest! Seyton read it all in 
an instant, and lost no further time in commenc- 
ing his game. That evening he accosted me 
without further introduction, and assured me in 
his softest, deepest tones, that he had sought this 
privilege from the day of my arrival; but some 
contre-temps having always prevented the accom- 
plishment of his wishes, he had fallen upon the 
device I had witnessed that afternoon to make 
himself known to me. 

From that hour Seyton was all devotion. There 
are no circumstances which do so much toward 
promoting an intimacy, a flirtation, or an attach- 
ment, as those which surround one at a watering- 
place, where all formal restraints are Inid aside, 
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and the guests are thrown constantly together in 
the pursuit of amusement. Thus a few days 
sufficed to place Seyton and myself on a familiar 
footing we should have been months in attaining 
in any other position. We talked away our 
mornings téfe-d-téte in the drawing-room, his 
varied acquirements shedding new light on every 
theme he touched, while his rich poetical fancy 
imparted to all subjects a charm unknown before. 
In the afternoon we rode or drove together along 
that bold, broad beach, where the foam-crested 
billows came dancing merrily toward us, in uni- 
son with the bounding glow of our hearts, and 
the broad expanse of blue waters stretched far 
away, deep as the well-spring of feeling in my 
breast, boundless as my dreams of future felicity. 
But a yet deeper and more pervading charm had 
those delicious evenings, when the moon’s pale 
orb hung suspended above the dark, murmuring 
sea, casting at intervals upon its bosom long 
tracks of light, which seemed to render the sur- 
rounding darkness all the more impenetrable. 
‘Shen it was we would wander along the strand, 
or, clambering the cliffs that overhung it, would 
gaze upon the moonlit sea, and surrender our 
souls to the enchantment of that hour, which 
Poetry has consecrated to love and romance. 
Under the influence of its spell; the eloquent 
language of passion, exalted by sentiment and 
refined by poetry, flowed most fervently from 
Seyton’s lips, and my soul drank most deeply of 
those draughts which waked it to a new existence, 
roused within it new energies, kindled new emo- 
tions, and directed the impetuous current to pour 
itself forth at the feet of him who had called it 
into existence. Oh! with what different eyes did 
I then look upon the world, from those with 
which I beheld it before and after this period. 
All I had before dreamed or imagined was so 
dim, and cold, and lifeless, compared with that 
which I now realized. All my after experience— 
but of that hereafter! I was under the magic 
spell of love, wielded by one who was master of 
every art of the enchantment, and my nature 
was not slow to yield to the charm. The passion 
can be but once so roused in the heart, for the 
flame in burning consumes the purest and most 
exquisite elements which have helped to kindle 
it, and they are never renewed. 

As these blissful hours flew by, and each suc- 
ceeding day planted more deeply Seyton’s image 
in my soul, my present happiness was too full 
and entire for me to give the future an anxious 
thought. In a second love we think and talk 
more of our future plans; in the first, the pre- 
sent is all sufficient to our felicity, and thus it 





was that I received without distrust, those pas- 
sionate professions of attachment, which were 
never coupled with any definite proposal for a 
union of our fates, That I felt must follow in 
time, asa matter of course. It was as we were 
returning one evening from a stroll, during 
which Seyton had appeared much dejected, that 
he informed me he had received letters which 
would oblige him to leave me on the following 
day; he accompanied the intelligence with ex- 
pressions of the most passionate regret, and the 
most ardent assurances of constancy and devo- 
tion; then pressing me wildly to his heart, he 
uttered some incoherent prayers for our speedy 
reunion, and, as we parted, imprinted on my lips 
the first and last kiss he ever left there. The 
tumult of feeling in my breast that night, was 
such as effectually to banish sleep. Now that I 
was about to be separated from my lover, I 
seemed to realize more fully than ever, how en- 
tirely all the hopes and joys of my existence 
were bound up in him, and while no feeling of 
distrust was engendered in my unsuspicious 
heart by the vagueness of his allusions to our 
future meeting, I could not resist a dread pre- 
sentiment of evil, that would intrude itself ever 
and anon, and which seemed to find a yoice in 
the hoarse moanings of the angry sea, which a 
searching, sobbing wind now lashed into fury, 
and sent dashing madly against the rock-bound 
shore. 

We left L—— a few days after Seyton’s de- 
parture ; and I quitted without reluctance a place 
where all had become blank to me since his ab-/ 
sence. On reaching home, I inquired impatiently 
for letters, confidently expecting (though he had 
never expressly said he would write to me) to 
find one from Seyton awaiting me, but none were 
there, except one or two sentimental epistles 
from some school friends, which seemed vapid 
indeed, compared to the eloquent language 
of passion which had of late beguiled my 
soul. i 

I consoled myself for my disappointment by 
supposing that Seyton would soon appear in per- 
son, and I spent the following day in arranging 
my toilette, in accordance with his fastidious 
taste, and decorating the drawing-room with his 
favorite flowers; but night came without bring- 
ing his loved eye to approve my efforts, and I 
retired early, weary of conjecture as to the cause 
of his silence and delay. Each succeeding day 
dawned on the same hopes, and closed on the same 
disappointment, until weeks had elapsed without 
bringing any tidings of Seyton. The torture of 
suspense had become almost unendurable, and 
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invention was weary of framing plausible excuses 
for his apparent neglect; indeed, I had arrived 
at the settled conviction that nothing but illness 
could thus detain him from me, and was harrowed 
with the most alarming apprehensions, when one 
day, in glancing carelessly at a newspaper, my 
eye was arrested by the announcement of the 
marriage (which was stated to have taken place 
a year previous to that date, ) of Charles Frederick 
Seyton, to Mrs, St. Albans. I did not faint, I 
did not shriek, but for an instant, I felt as if my 
heart and brain would ‘burst, and then the blood 
came gushing from my lips and nostrils, and this 
relief saved my reason—perhaps my life. For 
long months after, I bewailed having retained 
either, and felt the grave or even madness itself 
would have been a boon compared to the hourly 
tortures of my existence. For mine was nota 
grief to be indulged, sympathized with, respected, 
but one to be concealed from the world’s cold 
eye, one to which the sympathy of my dearest 
friends was an insult, which was denied the lux- 
ury of unrestrained woe, and was condemned to 
moan out its existence amid the blackened ruins 
of the heart it had destroyed. The world now 
appeared to me a gloomy dungeon, where I was 
condemnéd to pine away a miserable existence— 
life, an evil to be endured, not a boon to be en- 
joyed. A deathlike apathy succeeded the first 
violent outburst of my sorrow. All the tenderest 
sensibilities of my nature seemed extinguished— 
no suffering roused my sympathies, because I 
could not believe any compared with my own. 
My heart, cold and hardened, seemed to have 
petrified amid suppressed tears. And who that 
has not made it, shall describe the agony of that 
struggle which constantly chokes back these 
streams designed to flow for the relief of an op- 
pressed spirit? This was the daily effort of my 
life, and one in which pride enabled me to suc- 
ceed; but I succeeded at the expense of my 
health, and of all the finer feelings of my nature, 
which grew so hardened in the struggle that its 
elasticity never returned. 

When I had recovered my health, and even my 
happiness, the tone of my character was lost; it 
had changed, and could no longer give out those 
delicate vibrations which had been the charm of its 
unblighted youth. 

Meanwhile the wanton worker of my wretched- 
ness was revelling amid the goods of fortune, for 
which he had bartered his heart. The lady to 
whom he was secretly married at the very time 
he sought and won my affections, was a very 
wealthy widow, whose children opposed so stren- 
uously this union with one greatly her junior, 








that it was not made known until circumstances 
demanded its acknowledgment. 


We never met again. He lost his life the fol- 
lowing summer, while bathing on the very shore 
which had been the silent witness of his per- 
fidious vows. His death was at the same time 
a shock and a relief tome. It was not without 
an agonizing pang, I felt all chances of a reunion 
forever extinguished; for, strange as it may ap- 
pear, there yet lurked in my heart a lingering 
desire once more to look upon that idolized face, 
once more to hear the soft tones of that musical 
voice, once more perhaps to feel the thrilling 
clasp of that loved hand. But that voice death 
had now forever silenced—that form the watery 
gulf had closed upon until the awful day when 
the sea shall give up its dead. 

Yet, while the early doom of my former lover 
thus wrung my heart with anguish, I found not ~ 
a little consolation in the thought, that if those 
eyes were closed on me forever, neither could 
they look with love upon another; if that voice 
might never again fall on my ear, neither could 
its soft accents gladden those of a rival; if I 
should never again be clasped to that breast, no 
other could ever take my place beside it. Yes! 
I had loved too deeply not to know all the tor- 
turing pangs of jealousy—and these were now 
put to sleep in Seyton’s grave. 

When I had recovered the first shock occasion- 
ed by his death, my spirits began gradually-to 
rally, and my health to recruit. My prayer, 
‘*Teach me Forgetfulness,” which had been on 
my lips for many months, was beginning to be 
answered, but in learning the lesson, I changed, 
as I have said, to a great extent, my natural 
character. A passionate devotion to the roman- 
tic and the ideal, was replaced by a strong love 
of busy life. Quiet and retirement, from being 
dear, had become irksome to me. The world 
and its shifting scenes I longed for, and upon the 
tide of its pleasures I launched with a zest I had 
never known before. Had I been a man, ambi- 
tion would have here stepped in to fill the void 
left by love, but society is the one poor field 
granted to our fettered sex; its petty triumphs 
alone are permitted to us to achieve. The capa- 
city of loving seemed to have gone from me, I 
felt it impossible to return the affection I inspired, 
even where I saw much to esteem and admire. 

Upon Henry Wilmer, who possessed many 
qualities, which commanded my regard, and were 
congenial to my taste, I bestowed all that seemed 
left to my heart to grant—its friendship, and 
different as was this sentiment from that he 
sought to inspire, in return for the warmer feel- 
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‘ngs with which he was animated, he accepted it, 


and left the future in the hands of Fate. But 
Wilmer was essentially a cold man—and coldly, 
chillingly fell his protestations of devotion upon 
my ear, into which had been poured the burning 
strains of Seyton’s eloquence. As a lover, there- 
fore, I believed I could never regard him, but 
as a friend I was most prouu to claim him, and 
friends accordingly we became. 

Circumstances at this time threw us a great 
deal together, and did much to promote our in- 
timacy. The day seldom passed without my 
seeing Wilmer, and when it did, I felt its exjoy- 
ment had been incomplete. 
brilliant talents, 


Without possessing 
he was endowed with the 
strongest common sense, which guve clearness 
to his views, and soundness to his opinions; and 
united to this‘was great energy, and an indomit- 
able will, which combined to form a character of 
remarkable force and manliness. Tv this his 
appearance and manners corresponded, and gave 
him a charm very potent in the eyes of the weaker 
sex, and which was insensibly working its way 
in my heart. 

I did not realize this myself, until Wilmer an- 
nounced to me one day, that his father wished 
him to go abrvad on some business of import- 
ance, which would detain him about a year, and 
that he expected td sail in a few days. 

He bade me a most affectionate adieu, and 
begged to claim me as a correspondent, but did 
not renew at parting those proposals he had for- 
merly made me, but which had been but rarely 
alluded to in our after intimacy. It is true, I 
had at the time, earnestly requested they never 
should be, and I was then perfectly sincere, but 
a year of constant intercourse had gradually 
changed my feelings, and I was forced to confess 
to myself, that I was by no means indifferent to 
his voluntary absence for so long a_ period. 
Hope, however, soon arose to make me a thou- 
sand promises, and present plausible excuses for 
anything in his conduct that wounded my self-love. 

His letters were frequent, and always lively 
and full of interest. Indeed, Wilmer had a pecu- 
liar talent for the epistolary art; his style was at 
the same time vigorous and easy, flowing in the 
natural strain of familiar conversation, enriched 
with much originality of thought, and enlivened 
by many sallies of humor. In one point, how- 
ever, Wilmer’s letters disappointed me. They 
dwelt on facts, always, never feelings. Senti- 


ment had no place in them. You would search 
them in vain for a tender allusion, or an implied 
confession of a warmer feeling than appeared on 
the surface. 








He had been absent about six months, when he 
wrote me he had met with a very agreeable 
family, whom he had joined to make a tour in 
Italy. It consisted of an elderly gentleman, a 
son of about Wilmer’s age, and two young 
daughters. 

‘Helen, the elder of these, (he wrote,) is a 
gay, artless creature, who flutters like a butter- 
fly, from flower to flower, sipping all the sweets 
of existence, and she is so pretty and graceful, 
one can almost forgive her for being trifling and 
silly.” 

From this time, Wilmer’s letters became rather 
shorter and less frequent than before, and each 
contained some general allusion to the Mortimers, 
Lut Helen was never again particularly men- 
tioned. 

This intimacy did not give me any serious un- 
easiness, for I had so long accustomed myself 
to look upon Wilmer’s heart as so exclusively my 
own property, that I did not dream it could ever 
be appropriated by another, least of all, by a 
weak trifler, such as he had himself described 
Helen Mortimer. 

The year allotted for his absence had nearly 
expired, and an unusually long time had elapsed 
without my hearing from him, when one evening, 
the door was suddenly opened, and in a moment 
I was encircled’ by Wilmer’s manly arm. 

During the first few weeks succeeding his re- 
turn, he devoted himself to me as he had never 
done since the days of his early and unsuccessful 
courtship, and I received his attentions with less 
ardent feelings, perhaps, than the passionate 
devotion of Seyton had inspired, but with those 
which were the growth of more time and a 
maturer character. My heart was, as I have 
said before, incapable of again becoming the 
seat of the wild and romantic devotion it had 
once cherished, but in its place had gradually 
and almost insensibly to myself, sprung up & 
love, calmer, less ardent, but not less profound, 
and of this love, Wilmer was the object. 

He talked much of his travels, but chiefly of 
the early part of his tour, and seldom mentioned 
the Mortimers. When he did, I observed there 
was a slight embarrassment in his manner, and 
concluding something had arisen to disturb the 
good understanding between them, I never ques- 
tioned him about them. Constant as was his in- 
tercourse with me at this time, and unceasing as 
were his attentions, he seldom approached the 
subject which I believed engrossed: his heart, and 
with which mine was but too fully occupied, and 
when he did, he would hastily quit it as one 
starts back when he finds himself inadvertently 
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trespassing on forbidden ground. [ attributed 
this reserve to his unwillingness to commit him- 
self until he felt assured that my feelings had 
undergone an entire change toward him, and that 
I was disposed to receive him as a lover, rather 
than a friend. Under this impression, I gradually 
threw aside in my intercourse with him, much of 
my natural reserve, and made no attempt to dis- 
guise from him the nature of my present senti- 
ments, believing this frankness would secure our 
mutual happiness. 

I was painfully deceived, and did not discover 
my error until it was too late to repair it. 

‘*Oh, Gertrude! Gertrude!” he wildly cried, 
flinging himself at my feet, and burying his face 
in his hands, *‘I am accursed of fate, which 
dooms me to be the most miserable of men, who 
might have been the happiest. Why, yielding to 
a momentary infatuation, did I pledge my hand 
to another, when my heart was still entirely 
yours? Having done it, why does the knowledge 
of your love come to make life a curse, and the 
future a long regret? But I cannot submit to 
such a destiny! I will-.abandon Helen Mortimer, 
even at the expense of my honor, which I have 
ever held dearer than my life. Yes, Gertrude, I 
swear it,” he continued vehemently, rising and 
attempting to clasp me in his arms; but worked 
almost to frenzy by contending passions, disap- 
pointed affection, mortified pride, devouring 
jealousy, I violently repulsed him. I did not re- 
proach him with the duplicity of his late con- 
duct—I gave no expression to my bitter regret; 
but I took a solemn oath never to speak to him 
or receive him again until he was the husband 
of Helen Mortimer, and before he could utter a 
remonstrance I quitted the room. Day after day 
Wilmer sought in vain admittance to my pre- 
sence, and note after note was returned to him 
unopened, with the assurance (written on the en- 
velope), that my resolution was ‘unalterable. 
Temper had governed my conduct in the first in- 
stance, and pride led me to persist in my deter- 
mination. Reason would have dictated a very 
different course; but her voice was not heeded 
amid the tumult of excited passions, and mean- 
while the Mortimers, whom Wilmer had left 
abroad, returned, and he was compelled to come 
at once to a decision. 

Through a mutual friend he made a last ap- 
peal to me, but, as I have said, pride and, I may 
add, resentment alike urged me to renew my re- 
fusal. My own confession of my attachment to 
Wilmer, at a time as it proved he was pledged to 
another, had placed me in a position my haughty 
spirit could ill brook; and I was so much in- 





censed at what I considered his perfidy in renew- 
ing his devotion to me after his engagement to 
Miss Mortimer had taken place, that my deepest 
resentment was aroused against him at the very 
time I first became aware in losing him how 
much I had loved him. I believed the surest 
mode of gratifying this feeling was to allow him 
to marry my rival; for, little as he had said of 
her, I had heard enough to convince me she was 
not a woman to secure his happiness, and I 
longed to see his own inconstancy turned into 
the scourge which would make his future, as lre 
had expressed it, a long regret. 

My wish was soon accomplished, and as soon 
repented; for, though I could never know again 
the bitter anguish my first disappointment had 
occasioned, I had too long and too fondly asso- 
ciated Wilmer with all my plans and hopes of fa- 
ture happiness, at a moment’s warning, to be 
able to relinquish them without a struggle. 

Too late I felt, bitterly felt, the error of which 
I had been guilty, and acknowledged, as the 
dreary hours dragged on, through sleepless 
nights and gloomy days, that it would have been 
wiser to make any sacrifice of pride to obtain 
the only being who gave to life an interest. 

Time, the great softener, at length calmed my 
regrets; for from the moment I knew the barrier 
between us to be impassable, I roused all the en- 
ergy of my character to conquer a passion which, 
if indulged in, would forever prove fatal to my 
peace. But such a victory, even when not ac- 
complished for the first time, is neither speedy 
nor easy to achieve. In the still hour of night, 
when no sights or sounds from the actual world 
come to disturb the soul’s communing with itself, 
the memory of all those tones and looks which 
implied love, if they did not explicitly declare it, 
will return to arouse regrets, which, though they 
may slumber, will not die. The song sung to- 
gether, the book to the pages of which the voice 
of a lover has given more thrilling eloquence, 
will now fall like a knell on your heart. Life 
will become a blank—the world a solitude. These 
feelings I had known before to an increased ex- 
tent, and time and the elasticity of youth had 
subdued them. To the present struggle, I 
brought the energies of a maturer character and 
a stronger will, yet Wilmer had been long the 
husband of another, ere I could hear his name 
without a quicker pulse, a shorter breath, a 
suffocating fluttering at the heart. The restloss 
activity which had developed itself during my 
attachment to him disappeared, and was replaced 
by a careless apathy which I dignified by the 
name of philosophy. My sole object now in life, 
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was to extract from it amusement with the least 
possible trouble, to enjoy as much and suffer as 
little as possible, to attain a frame of mind half 
epicurean, half stoical. 

For happiness I no longer sought, believing it 
unattainable, but I strove to drug my soul with 
pleasure, and thus render it insensible to any 
stings from the grief which still lurked in its 
depths. 

For several years from the time of Wilmer’s 
marriage we seldom met; but I learned from 
others there was little congeniality between his 
wife and himself, and that he proved au indiffer- 
ent husband. Helen, like most weak women, 
was obstinate and selfish, and after the novelty 
of her youth and beauty wore off, he did not 
attempt to conceal his tmpatience at finding him- 
self bound by indissoluble ties to one who was 
utterly incapable of appreciating him. 

I learned in after years, his attentions to 
Helen Mortimer had commenced when they 
were traveling together through those romantic 
and poetical lands, the very atmosphere of which 
seems laden with love and song, and existence 
is incomplete without the presence of ‘la belle 
passion.” What was at first but an idle flirta- 
tion, assumed in time a more serious character, 
under the influence of flattered vanity, and the 
seductions of beauty and those petty arts our sex 
know so well how to employ; and when at part- 
ing Helen fainted from the violence of her emo- 
tions, her beautiful head drooped upon his breast, 
those soft blue eyes slowly opened at the sound 
of his voice, and fixing themselves upon his with 
a glance of melancholy tenderness, the pearly 
drops glistened on their long lashes, Wilmer 
folded her to his heart, and swore eternal love— 
that vow, so often on the lips of men, which 
costs less than nothing to those who utter it, but 
too often engraves itself in characters of fire on 
the hearts of those who receive it, 

While Wilmer was suffering the thraldom of 
an ill-assorted marriage, the steady current of 
time was rapidly carrying me onward from the 
dawn of youth, and my heart had already grown 
old. The smiling lip, the elastic step, the ready 
repartee, deceived those, however, who knew me 
only among the belles of the ball room; and I 
had never before been so great a favorite with 
society, probably, because for the first time in 
my life I was disposed to give myself up to the 
amusement of the present moment. Retrédspec- 
tion was too painful to tempt me to look back; 
disappointment had been too severe to allow me 
to look forward. 


Among the idle seekers after pleasure whom I 











met in every gay resort, was young Sinclair, who 
possessed that species of notoriety a man can ac- 
quire in the world of fashion, by the novelty of 
his equipage and the brilliancy of his bijouterie. 
Of all classes of men, this was the one I had 
always regarded with contempt, and by whom in 
return I had generally been treated with indiffer- 
ence, but Sinclair was destined to prove an ex- 
ception to the rule. He constantly sought my 
society, and in a short time became my declared 
suitor. 

His attentions, to which I was at first indiffer- 
ent, gradually interested my vanity; upon a 
more intimate acquaintance, I found he possessed 
many amiable qualities for which I had not given 
him credit. 

His position, his manners, and his appearance 
were unexceptionable, and though his intellect 
scarcely rose to mediocrity, his moral character 
was unblemished. 

Influenced by these considerations, a love of 
novelty, and a desire for change, I accepted his 
addresses, and an early day was fixed for our 
marriage. 

Nothing could exceed his devotion during our 
short engagement, and the gratitude I felt for his 
disinterested attachment, enabled me to receive 
it with more warmth than I had supposed he 
could inspire. 

We went abroad after our marriage, and during 
this period I was happier than I had been for 
years. ‘Traveling had always been a passion 
with me, and the incessant change of place and 
companions prevented the intrusion of ennui; 
but the test of domestic life was now to be applied 
to my attachment. 

We returned home, and were soon established 
in one of our largest cities. Since our marriage, 
Sinclair had become very indifferent to society, 
and though I ought to have felt flattered at this 
additional proof of his devotion to me, I was 
much annoyed at finding myself expected to pass 
evening after evening in matrimonial ¢éte-d- 
tétes. 

Such hours I might have spent with delight in 
the society of Seyton or Wilmer, but Sinclair was 
devoid of the poetical fancy and passionate elo- 
quence of the one; and the strong originality and 
sparkling brightness of the other. His mind 
never gave direction to my thoughts, or lent them 
its strength to soar above the common-place of 
everyday life, or penetrate its mysteries; but on 
the contrary, followed with difficulty where I led, 
and grew weary even in that effort. 

Like many persons of passive intellect, the 
originality he was himself deficient in delighted 
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him in another, and he never tired of listening to 
my humorous sallies, or laughing at the mimicry 
with which I accompanied them. 

But I soon grew weary of thus forcing my 
spirits, and determined to seek my own amuse- 
ment rather than minister to his. To dissipate 
my ennui, therefore, I constantly sought society, 
though Sinclair was seldom willing to accompany 
me. Had I loved him as my heart knew how to 
love, I would have yielded with pleasure to his 
slightest wish, for an entire disregard of self had 
ever been inseparable from my idea of a woman’s 
devoted attachment, and of Seyton or Wilmer I 
should have been the willing slave, but such un- 
fortunately was not the nature of my feeling for 
my husband. 

My neglect of his wishes produced some 
estrangement between us, which would probably 
have widened still further, had not the loss of a 
near relative at this time induced me to do that 
which his wishes had been unable to effect. 

Unfortunately I found matrimonial téte-d-tétes 
more irksome than ‘ever. Sinclair’s health, 
which had never been robust, was now much 
impaired, though at the time I was not aware 
that to this sad cause was to be attributed an 
irritability of temper I had never known before ; 
for, like most victims of consumption, he indig- 
nantly repelled the idea that he was in delicate 
health. 

One dreary evening I was passing alone, Sin- 
clair having gone to take a game of billiards with 
a friend, the servant entered and placed in my 
hand a card. It was Wilmer’s. We had never 
met since my marriage, but rarely since his own, 
and until I found myself again in his presence, I 
did not know how strong was the spell he yet 
exercised on my spirit. 

He met me with much feeling, and I was not 
less affected. I observed he was dressed in the 
deepest mourning, which he soon explained by 
telling me of the death of his wife, which had 
occurred but a few weeks previous. 

He was the father of three children, the young- 
est an infant born just before its mother’s death. 
He had given it the name of the favorite brother 
I had recently lost, and with whom he had been 
intimate. ‘It was a name,” he said, sighing 
(leeply, ‘‘ endeared to him by the sweetest asso- 
ciations of his life.” 

I understood the allusion, but did not trust 
myself to reply. Of his married life and the 
death of Helen he spoke little, but dwelt much 
on the days of our past intimacy, and begged my 
interest in his motherless children. 

The evening passed rapidly, and at a late hour 








he rose to depart; as he was leaving the room, 
he said, ‘‘ I have not asked you if you are happy, 
Gertrude; I have no right, I know, to seek your 
confidence.” The door closed ere I could reply, 
and Sinclair soon entered to dispel the retrospec- 
tive dream in which I was indulging. 

Wilmer was detained by business some time in 
L——, and I presented him to my husband as 
the intimate friend of the brother I had lost, and 
he received him courteously, and always wel- 
comed him to our house. 

We met daily, and constant intercourse rekin- 
dled the flame, which had never been wholly ex- 
tinguished in the heart of either, but we closed 
our eyes to a danger too fascinating to fly from, 
and the time for Wilmer’s departure was again 
and again indefinitely postponed. At length the 
imperative demands of business obliged him to 
return home, but before his departure it was 
arranged that his infant son should be confided 
to my care. 

I looked forward with impatience to the mo- 
ment of assuming this charge, and easily suc- 
ceeded in obtaining my husband’s consent. The 
child had not been long with us, however, before 
Sinclair began to repent his compliance with my 
wishes. I was naturally fond of children, and 
the tenderest sentiments united to attach me most 
devotedly to the infant of the man I still secretly 
loved. I doated upon it with the utmost tender- 
ness, and was seldom to be found out of the 
nursery, except when seated at my desk report- 
ing to its father the well-being of my little 
charge. These letters furnished the pretext for 
long replies, which, though they apparently con- 
tained nothing that could offend the most fasti- 
dious critic, spoke to my heart another language 
than met the ear. I felt the personal bearing of 
many remarks seemingly intended to be general, 
the real purport of allusions, to which a careless 
reader would have given another construction. 
Still I felt assured that all this was but the in- 
voluntary effect of a sentiment he earnestly en- 
deavored to stiflewand, believing this, deemed 
myself secure. 

It was the enemy within I should have dreaded, 
rather than that without. I had made the dan- 
gerous experiment of a marriage without love; 
for a time, amid the smiles of prosperity and the 
excitement of novelty, it had succeeded well 
enough, but when the hour of temptation came, 
there was no power of resistance strong enough 
to oppose to it, and I had never been more utterly 
wretched than at present, when the object of my 
long-cherished attachment would have laid at my 
feet a heart throbbing with more than its early 
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devotion, if I had not been shackled by chains I 
had myself forged, which withheld me from re- 
ceiving even the acknowledgment of his love. 
Nor was this the most painful circumstance of 
my situation. The injustice of the human heart 
is one of its most striking characteristics, and 
we invariably dislike those whom we injure. 
Thus, against my husband, who was really the 
aggrieved person, I felt all the resentment he 
might justly have inspired had he been the author 
of my unhappiness; and at the very time I was 
indulging these feelings, I was receiving from 
him daily proofs of affection, which were as coals 
of fire heaped on my head. 

Wilmer visited us frequently, now that his 
child was under our roof; we met with a plea- 
sure it was each time more difficult to conceal, 
and parted with reluctance it was impossible to 
stifle. A year passed under these circumstances 
without making any material change in our posi- 
tion. Nothing could be more guarded than Wil- 
mer’s manner, and on my part there was nothing 
to betray my feelings but the deep dejection to 
which I was now frequently subject. 

Sinclair was not a person of remarkable pene- 
tration, and I believed for a long time he did not 
suspect our mutual feelings were of a more ten- 
der nature than friendship would justify, but at 
length his jealousy would occasionally betray it- 
self, in a manner which showed how fully it had 
been aroused. 

Meanwhile, his health had become so delicate 
as to require medical aid, and after a few visits 
his physician advised him to go abroad imme- 
diately, and spend a year or two in a milder 
climate. 

This arrangement, which I ought to have hailed 
as a means of deliverance from the dangerous 
position I occupied, filled me, on the contrary, 
with dismay at the idea of a separation from 
Wilmer, and in the midst of my distress he 
arrived. 

Hitherto the feelings with -vhich our hearts 
overflowed had found no utterance beyond the 
silent language of the eye, but the moment at 
length arrived for the long repressed stream to 
burst all barriers. 

Our departure was to take place on the follow- 
ing day. The necessary arrangements were com- 
pleted, all adieux made, and but one brief even- 
ing remained to us to spend together. My hus- 


band, who had appeared unusually wretched all 
day, had retired to his room to finish some let- 
ters, and Wilmer and myself were left alone 
together. 


Both felt that never before had we had so 








much to say to each other, and yet never had we 
been so silent. Our hearts were too full for 
commonplace conversation, too deeply moved to 
venture to give utterance to their thoughts. One 
or the other occasionally broke the silence by some 
careless observation, but conversation resisted 
all attempts to turn it into ordimfiry channels. 

Baffled in every effort, Wilmer took up a book; 
it was a curious old work on Astrology, Palmistry, 
and Witchcraft, with which I had lately been 
endeavoring to amuse myself. you a 
believer in the black art, Gertrude?’ he said, 
trying to assume a playful air, and taking my 
hand to examine the lines on its palm. 

‘“‘T am a fatalist,” I replied, “‘and believe to 
some it may be permitted to foreknow what des- 
tiny has prepared for us.” 


s¢ Are 


‘‘Fatalism,” he returned, gazing earnestly 
upon me, ‘‘is the creed of all others, I should 
have thought least acceptable to your passionate 
and energetic nature, which should teach you to 
conquer circumstances rather that submit to 
them.” 

‘* But you must admit there are circumstances, 
Wilmer,” said I, sighing deeply, and not ventur- 
ing to lift my eyes to his, ‘to which submission 
is inevitable. Shackles with which fate binds 
us, that we cannot shake off. Tortures,” I 
added, in a voice choked with emotion, ‘* which 
must be endured.” 

He did not reply immediately, but I felt a tear 
fall on the hand which he held; I strove to with- 
draw it. He retained it, and implored me not to 
deny him a privilege which recalled the happiest 
hours of his life. % 

‘‘Do you remember, Gertrude,” he said, 
“‘those days we used to pass together, before I 
went abroad, when, though you would not ac- 
knowledge you loved me as I longed to be loved, 
you granted me all the privileges of friendship, 
and my heart was as wholly, if not as passion- 
ately yours, as at this moment, This bitter 
moment,” he added, convulsively drawing me 
toward him, ‘‘when loving you with all the ardor 
of my nature, and believing you not indifferent 
to my devotion, I am called upon to relinquish 
you.” 

I buried my face upon his shoulder and the 
burning tears flowed unrestrained. At that mo- 
ment, I heard something fall heavily in the room 
overhead, where my husband was writing. I 
ran hastily up stairs followed by Wilmer, and 
when I reached the apartment, was filled with 
horror at finding Sinclair stretched upon the 
floor, and a crimson current gushing from his 
lips. He had stumbled over a footstool, and in 
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falling, struck his chest against a sharp, projecting 
piece of furniture. We laid him on the bed, and 
sent instantly for a physician, who succeeded in 
stopping the hemorrhage for a time, but the blow 
that had been struck was mortal, and after lin- 
gering a few months, poor Sinclair was consigned 
to an early grave. 

He was a great sufferer during his illness, and 
I endeavored by the devoted care with which I 
watched over him, to atone in some degree for 
the infidelity of heart of which I was guilty. 
He received my attentions most gratefully, and I 
attributed the deep melancholy which settled 
upon him to the presentiment of his early doom, 
but one day, when I had been arranging his pil- 
lows, and endeavoring to tempt his appetite with 
some little delicacy I had prepared’ for him, he 
pressed my hand fervently to his lips, and said 
in a tone that wrung my heart— 

‘‘T should never have aspired to your love, 
dear Gertrude. I feel I am unworthy of you, 
but very soon, I hope, you will be released from 
this thraldom, which you bear with so much 
sweetness, and free to give your hand to one, 
who cannot love you better, or appreciate you 
more highly than I have done, but who may have 





the happiness of being capable of obtaining your 
affections.” 

I was much overcome at this discovery of poor 
Sinclair’s wounded feelings, and made every 
effort to remove his too just impressions. He 
never again alluded to the subject, and I trusted 
I had been successful. 

But however much my sensibilities, which were 
ever acute, had been awakened by the sight of 
his sufferings, and however bitterly my conscience 
reproached me for having aggravated them, all 
feelings of a painful nature, soon gave place to 
the ecstasy that filled my heart on being free— 
free to receive the testimonies of Wilmer’s devo- 
tion—better still, free to lavish upon him the 
tender outpourings of my own. 

As some wild bird imprisoned ‘within hearing 
of her mate, who warbles alone and disconsolate 
his plaintive and passionate note of entreaty, 
discovering her cage unfastened, spreads her 
wings and soars aloft, there to find her companion 
and her home,—so flew my panting spirit, long 
chafed by the restraints of duty, to that haven 
of bliss offered by Wilmer’s love; content there 
to fold its wings, and nestle forever against his 
heart. 
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Wuewn o’er the mountain steeps, 
The hazy noon-tide creeps, 
And the shrill cricket sleeps, 
Under the grass : 
When soft the shadows lie, 
And clouds sail o’er the sky, 
And the idle winds go by, 
With the heavy scent of blossoms as they pass. 


Then when the silent stream 
Lapses as in a dream, 

And the water-lilies gleam 

Up to the sun: 

When the hot and burdened day, 
Rests on its downward way, 
When the moth forgets to play, 


And the plodding ant may dream her work is done." 


Then, from the noise of war, 
And the din of earth afar, 
Like some forgotten star 
Dropt from the sky ; 








The sounds of love and fear, 
All voices sad and clear, 
Banished to silence drear, 

The willing thrall of trances sweet I lie. 


Some melancholy gale, 
Breathes its mysterious tale, 
Till the rose’s lips grow pale 
With her sighs; 
And o’er my thoughts are cast, 
Tints of the vanished past, 
Glories that faded fast, 
Renewed to splendor in my dreaming eyes. 


As poised on vibrant wings, 
Where its sweet treasure swings, 
The honey-lover clings 
To the red flowers— 
So, lost in vivid light, 
So, rapt from day and night, 
I linger in delight, 
Enraptured o’er the vision-freighted hours. 
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*¢ Star of the brave, whose beam hath shed, 
Such glory o’er the quick and dead! 

Thou radiant and adored deceit, 

Which millions rushed in arms to greet !”? 


Tue revolution in France—we allude to the 
great revolution, not to any of its imitations 
which have taken place with more or less éclat 
during the last fifty years, the great revolution 
of France, that which declared itself in 1789, 
began by destroying the order of all existing 
things. 

The National Assembly having crippled the 
monarchy, now attacked the whole feudal system. 
The tithes paid to the clergy, the rights of the 
noblesse, together with the privileges of pro- 
vinces and corporations, all were abolished by 
the same decree. 

Next in 1790, this political age of the revolu- 
tion, as sharp to hew down social institutions, as 
the axe of the guillotine was to decapitate, abol- 
ished the use of all distinctions of nobility. 

In 1791, it went one step further, and canceled 
the existence of all orders of knighthood. 

This last decree was perfectly useless, for the 
times in which it was made; for the storms and 
terrors of the years which ensued, culminating in 
1793 by the execution of the monarch, the flight 
of his adherents and the decapitation of those 
who remained, left little leisure for ambition to 
obtain such distinctions, or vanity to devise 
them. 

The cross of St. Louis, the order instituted by 
Louis XIV., peculiarly the order with which the 
elder branch of the Bourbons rewarded any 
brilliant action, has often in these times dragged 
its possessor before that tribunal which had but 
one sentence for all crimes, ‘‘d Ja mort.” Through 
all these years of horrors of political confusion, 
when party after party seized upon an evanescent 
power, and traced their footsteps to the scaffold 
in the blood of their opponents who had but just 
preceded them, the aim of all was not to be dis- 
tinguished from the crowd, but, on the contrary, 
to be confounded with the masses. 

It was, therefore, not till the revolutionary 
ebullition had somewhat settled down into an 
apparent tranquillity, that the bold idea of re- 
establishing distinctions, somewhat resembling 
those the revolution had abolished, first dawned 
in the mind of Napoleon or rather Bonaparte, for 
he was then consul, and had not acquired his 
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imperial right to be called by his christian 
name, 

Of course, the idea when first launched met 
with the most decided opposition, it seemed like 
going back and reconstructing all that the revyo- 
lution had demolished. 

Ségur, the writer of the memoirs on the Rus- 
sian campaign; Duroc, the favorite aide-de-camp 
of General Bonaparte, and an ardent republican; 
Denon celebrated for his researches in Egypt, 
which have been rendered useless by the disco- 
veries of modern travelers; Monge, Inspector of 
the Polytechnic school, who had been a member 
of the Commune, and voted for the suppression 
of all orders and decorations in 1793, were most 
excessively surprised and shocked at the anti- 
revolutionary proposition. 

So Bonaparte, with the tact which distinguished 
him, finding his proposition came too soon, turned 
it off as a joke and no more was thought of it. 
Bonaparte, however, did not forget it, nor did he 
forget the bitterness with which Monge more 
than the rest had opposed him, suggesting ironi- 
cally that to save the trouble of inventing, he 
should at once revive the order of St. Louis. 

The next opportunity Bonaparte found of men- 
tioning it, was officially in presence of his fellow 
consuls. Again it met with opposition; byt one 
of the consuls, Cambacéres, adopted Bonaparte’s 
views. 

‘‘Had not,” said he, “the republics of anti- 
quity instituted crowns as rewards for noble 
actions and for services to the state, Rome had 
not thought her liberties infringed by her mural 
or civic crowns, or by the ovations decreed to 
her victorious warriors.” 

France, be it known, had just passed through 
& monomania for antiquity. During the Direc- 
toire, which had preceded the consulate, the very 
costume of ancient Rome had been adopted. But 
however much Greek and Roman robes, bare arms 
and sandaled feet, might suit the beautiful Mme. 
Tallien, Josephine Beauharnais, and a host of 
other brilliant and notorious women, the short 
tunic and the toga nowise became the men. 
Neither did the climate of Paris, with its bleak 
and sudden winds, admit of their being worn in 
the French capital, as they had been in the 
balmy clime of the ‘‘ eternal city.” 

A malicious chronicler of the times relates, 
that, on a windy day he beheld with his own 
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eyes the side walk un one of the bridges over 
the Seine, completely filled by modern Roman 
dandies, forced to seat themselves on the ground 
and afraid to proceed, lest rude Boreas should 
blow their classical draperies over their heads! 

Cambacéres having made his allusion to the 
republics of antiquity in support of his col- 
league’s proposition, Regnault de St. Jean d’An- 
gely then rose and referred to the young republic 
of America, at that time an object of great admi- 
ration and sympathy with the French. ‘That,” 
said he, ‘‘the noblest work of modern times, has 
not feared to institute an order within its free 
states, and has created the order of Cincin- 
natus.” 

These two learned speeches made many con- 
verts, and the proposition left (the seed having 
been thrown) to mature and grow in the mind, 
at last won over the majority, and the means of 
accomplishing it became an object of inquiry. 

But here a greater difficulty than any which 
had hitherto impeded the new institution arose, 
a difficulty which impedes so many projects, 
whether of governments or of individuals. 

Six millions of francs were found necessary to 
organize it; rather a startling sum for a govern- 
ment not yet accustomed to the sums afterward 
demanded by their imperial master for his cam- 
paigns and victories. After all, Bonaparte was 
not destined to carry his point fully, and it was 
the Emperor Napoleon, who in September, 1804, 
organized and definitely established the «‘ Legion 
of Honor.” 

Meantime it was most vigorously ‘* quizzed” by 
the opposing salons of Paris. Moreau, who from 
being the intimate friend, became the bitterest 
enemy of Napoleon, striving vainly to oppose his 
soaring fortunes, at the conclusion of a grand 
dinner, ordered his cook to be sent for, and with 
much ceremony, placing in his hands a silver 
saucepan (used in Parisian families to boil milk 
in), he declared that he bestowed on him the 
saucepan of honor as a reward for the distin- 
guished cookery of which he and his guests had 
partaken. 

Mme. de Stael had flattered herself that the 
most remarkable man in France would naturally 
become the friend of the most distinguished wo- 
man in France, and indeed, a woman of acknow- 
ledged genius, whose political works had shown 
her to possess a masculine mind, seemed peculiarly 
fitted to be his chosen counsellor. 

Napoleon, however, looked with dread upon a 
blue-stocking, and when Corinne asked him 
whom he thought was the woman most deserving 
of admiration in modern times, hoping that he 





would name herself—Napoleon abruptly re- 
plied; 

‘¢The one who has most children,” and turned 
upon his heel. 

Hence the mortal hatred; for, the greatest fe- 
male writer of the age, however much she may 
have possessed a masculine mind, had no small 
share of female vanity. This revival of an order, 
a decoration, an aristocratic distinction, was 
seized upon by Corinne, as a subject for sarcasm 
and epigram. Her salon was then frequented by 
all the celebrities of the day, inclusive and ex- 
clusive of Talleyrand, who admired the witty 
daughter of Necker, and therefore came, but who 
admired his own post as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs still more, and who, therefore, thought it 
prudent to stay away after the dissension be- 
tween the ‘“bas-bleu” and emperor became 
apparent, 

‘‘ Bh bien! Vous étes sans doutes des honorés,”’ 
(You are amongst the honored, I presume,) 
would she say to those who presented themselves 
with the prescribed ornament. Now this phrase, 
pronounced as it is in French, has exactly the 
same sound as the phrase that would be used to 
express the contrary sentiment, therefore the 
salutation was anything but flattering to her 
guest, and perfectly intentionally, insulting to 
the Emperor. 

‘* Vous étes sans doute des honoré,” (I see, you 
too, are dishonored.) 

This witticism was of course speedily repeated 
to the emperor. Nothing exasperated Napoleon 
more than ridicule; he could endure, nay, forgive 
opposition or hatred, but he could not stand the 
‘*world’s dread laugh” nor ever pardon it. 

This bon mot sent Madame de Stael, in com- 
pany with Benjamin Constant, her friend and 
ally, into exile in Switzerland, where she ren- 
dered her Chateau of Coppet on the lake Leman 
celebrated, herself regretting all the time, as she 
said, the very ‘‘ gutter of the Rue du Bac.” 

Napoleon’s excuse for this double exile was 
that both were foreigners, and that the existing 
regulations forbade the residence of foreigners in 
France. So that though he has been much cen- 
sured for it, he had law if not equity on his 
side, : 

But though the ‘Legion of Honor” was not 
officially organized during the republic, several 
nominations had taken place—Massena, Duroc, 
Jourdan, Rapp, Bernadotte, all the officers im- 
mediately surrounding Bonaparte, had been crea- 
ted members of the Legion. The first consul too, 
had maliciously sent the decoration to Moreau, 
who, spite of his cook and his silver saucepan, 
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did not dare refuse it, but bravely attached it to 
his buttonhole. 

The order of the star of the Legion of Honor— 
the star having been chosen to avoid any remi- 
niscence of the cross of St. Louis—bore the effigy 
of Napoleon. Yet the two resembled each other 
so much, both being in fact a Maltese cross, that 
it was impossible to see the one without thinking 
of the other. 

When the effigy of Napoleon first appeared in 
the medallion, some sturdy republicans sent back 
the brevet, refusing to have any thing to do with 
it. Lemercier, the author of the very heavy 
tragedy of ‘‘Agamemnon,” and an intimate 
friend of the Bonaparte family, was amongst the 
malcontents, refusing his cross in high dudgeon, 
with a letter as lofty and inflated as one of his 
dramatic hero’s speeches, stating that his prin- 
ciples forbade his accepting such a decoration, 
or taking any oaths of fidelity to an emperor. 

On the whole, however, there was very little 
opposition. Napoleon knew human nature tho- 
roughly, as all his institutions, all his actions, 
have shown, and secured the approbation of all, 
by attaching to the order a pension, which varied 
according to rank. 

A grand officer was entitled to five thousand 
francs per annum; 

A commander to two thousand; 

A simple officer to one thousand ; 

A legionary, or the lowest in rank in the order, 
to two hundred and fifty francs per annum. 

It was astonishing how the simple announce- 
ment of these pensions reconciled the clashing of 
political opinions. 

There were, however, some ‘‘ vielles perruques” 
(old fogies). obstinate enough to stick to their 
principles. 

Ducis, for instance, who fancied he had trans- 
lated Shakspeare; Ducis, who makes Hamlet call 
Ophelia Madame, and marry her at the end of 
the play, sternly refused the cross from the 
usurper. 

The Abbé Delille, who wrote elegiac pastoral 
poetry, and whose style is a mawkish combina- 
tion of Thompson and Wordsworth; Delille, who 
translated Virgil, and who had fled into exile 
during the revolution, declined the honor pro- 
posed tohim. Bernardin de St. Pierre, the author 
of ‘*Paul and Virginia,” lost his chance of a 
cross and a pension, by suddenly, with the utter 
ignorance of sublunary matters possessed by 
men of genius, launching out to Napoleon into 
an emphatic panegyric on Madame de Stael. 

Napoleon, though he had a secret contempt, 
shared in general by all during this warlike era, 








for what was not military, became profuse in his 
distribution of the order among literary men. 
There were some, however, whom he resolutely 
refused. Parny, for instance, the author of 
“La Guerre des Dieux,” and other works, which, 
though full of wit, poetry and grace, are not only 
licentions but blasphemous, never obtained the 
cross. Napoleon, who re-opened the churches, 
and re-established the Catholic religion in France, 
could not reward so flagrant and open a scoffer 
of the most sacred tenets of the Christian dogma, 
as it was Parny’s pleasure to be. 

A far more difficult task was to refuse the 
decoration to Talma, formerly his most intimate 
friend, for whom Napoleon ever entertained the 
highest esteem, and who, by his genius and high 
moral conduct, thoroughly deserved the distinc- 
tion. But Napoleon knew the prejudice existing 
against the stage, and rigidly determined to 
guard the new-born ‘star of the brave” from 
any stain that might dim its lustre. This was 
Napoleon’s reason for refusing the request of his 
friend, and it does honor to both, that Napoleon 
frankly told him his motives, and that the friend- 
ship was not destroyed either by the confession 
or the refusal. 

Succeeding princes have been less scrupulous, 
for Louis Philippe conferred the order of the 
Legion of Honor on Rubini, the very greatest 
singer of the day, but who was not, like Talma, 
aman of genius, or possessed of his high intel- 
lectual endowments and finished education. Ru- 
bini however met with still higher honors, for the 
formidable Czar of Russia made him a general ! 

At length the day was fixed for inaugurating 
the ‘* Legion of Honor,” with all the “ pride of 
ceremony and pomp of state.” 

On the 15th of July, 1804, he repaired to the 
Invalides, in full uniform—not having yet been 
crowned he could not wear the imperial robes— 
there, seated on a throne, he heard high mass, 
which was celebrated by Cardinal Caprara, the 
Pope’s Legate. 

Then the list of grand officers of the order was 
called over, and all who were present approached 
the throne and took the prescribed oath. 

After the oath, two large vases, one gold and 
the other silver, were brought to the foot of the 
throne; Ségur, grand master of the ceremonies, 
proceeded to take from each vase a cross of each 
metal, and to give them into the hands of Talley- 
rand, who conveyed them to Louis Bonaparte, 
Constable of the Empire, and father of the pre- 
sent emperor. Louis Bonaparte then ascending 
the steps of the throne, attached the two decora- 
tions to his brother’s uniform, when acclamations 
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rent the air, cannons pealed, and organs poured 
forth their melody, just above the vaulted chapel 
where now rest the ashes of this hero of the 
French people. 

The ‘‘ Legion of Honor” was now solemnly in- 
stalled, and was amongst the decorations of 
Europe. Though not equal in age to the Spanish 
order of the Golden Fleece, the English order of 
the Garter, or the Austrian order of St. Stephen, 
it was equalin honor, and destined to reward 
higher deeds than the older orders had rewarded 
for centuries, 

The cross of the ‘‘ Legion of Honor” is sent 
to all those, whatever be their rank, when they 
receive their diploma, but it is never worn except 
at court, or at ambassadors’ balls, or ministerial 
assemblies. The cross is represented by about 
two inches of very thick scarlet watered-silk rib- 
bon, drawn through the button-hole on the left 
side of the coat. 

To gain these two inches of ribbon, how many 
lives have been risked, how many lost, yet, folly 
as it may seem, it is certain that as prizes and 
rewards excite the emulation of schoolboys, so 
the Legion of Honor excited the devotion, and 
urged to deeds of extraordinary valor, the troops 
under Napoleon’s command. Well, too, Napoleon 
knew how and when to give it. To the wounded 
soldier on the field of battle, he would take his 
own cross from his breast and place it on that 
of the soldier, and if the man lived he was sure 
to turn out a hero; to the dying even Napoleon 
would give too his own cross. ‘To this day many 
of these decorations may be seen in the cottages 
of France, hung up under a crucifix, near some 
rude portrait of the emperor, memorial alike of 
the father or husband who died in battle, and 
of him who shared the grief of those who loved 
him, and honored the poor soldier after death. 
Tosuch memorials as these, with the many ex- 
citing anecdotes of Napoleon’s kindness and 
magnanimity, told by old soldiers to their grand- 
children, does Louis Napoleon owe his election, 
by the people, to the imperial power. Their 
vote was a last homage to the spirit of the great 
Napoleon, which from their cradle had hovered 
over them. 

Napoleon soon after proceeded to carry out an- 
other project connected with the Legion of Honor. 
This was the formation of an establishment for 
the education of the daughters of the members 
of the order. ‘To have good and brave men,” 
said he, ‘‘ we must insure the future generation 
good mothers, capable of forming their minds in 
the earlier and most important years, to all that 
is virtuous and noble.” 





After some trouble, the ancient convent of St. 
Denis was chosen, and fitted up to receive its 
young inmates, not destined to the gloom of the 
cloister, but destined to be the educated for the 
world and its various duties. At the head of this 
establishment he placed Madame Campan, a 
woman celebrated for her devotion to Marie- 
Antoinette, whose attendant she had been. Na- 
poleon chose her for her thorough acquaintance 
with the etiquette and manners of a court, as 
well as for her intrinsic moral worth, which 
luckily she also possessed. It was Napoleon’s 
intention that his young officers should choose 
their wives from the pupils of St. Denis, and he 
had no idea of finding his court full of awkward 
school-girls. Madame Campan thoroughly un- 
derstood his plans, and, as long as she lived, the 
difficult limit between refinement and frivolity 
was admirably preserved. After her death the 
direction fell into less able hands, and the educa- 
tion at St. Denis has gradually degenerated. An 
éléve of St. Denis is looked on’ with some mis- 
trust by men in search of wives. The young 
ladies brought up now at that institution, come 
out of it educated to the last possible point, ac- 
complished beyond all limits, elegant in manner, 
refined in thought, with a thorough command of 
look and language; in fact, they are, at seven- 
teen, thorough women of the world, with very 
little allowance of heart, little sincerity, much 
vanity, and a good deal of selfishness. 

In the very first onset, however, when Mme. 
Campan was directress, things, as we have said, 
were different. Here Hortense Beauharnais, the 
daughter of Josephine, the wife of Louis Bona- 
parte, the mother of the present emperor, was 
educated and spent probably her happiest days; 
for her first step, on entering the world, was to 
marry a man she did not love. After this it is 
difficult any happiness should be found in a wo- 
man’s existence, and though Hortense’s life was 
an exemplary one, yet it was one of resignation, 
devotion and suffering. Her conduct, amid 
temptations and misfortune, speaks highly for 
Mme. Campan. Stephanie Tascher de la Page- 
rie, afterward Grand Duchess of Baden, was the 
schoolmate of Hortense. Her life, too, though a 
far happier one than that of Hortense, has been an 
example to all princesses, and her name is fol- 
lowed by the blessings of all classes throughout 
the whole state of Baden. 

It was not long before the old Convent of St. 
Denis was found too small for the number of 
girls admitted. Napoleon’s battles made many 
orphans, a class for whom especially this Insti- 
tution was created.- An old palace of the Mont- 
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morencys, at Ecouen, was selected as a fit place 
for this second Institution. It is scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine anything more picturesque than 
this old chateau, with its terraced garden, its ivy- 
clad walls without, and its lofty apartments, with 
curiously carved ceilings and high mantel-pieces, 
within. Surrounded too, by woods and groves, 
it must have been an abode of peace, often re- 
gretted, in after life, by the gay, thoughtless 
children, who sported in its old court-yarids and 
under its waving trees. Now there is but one 
Institution Impériale de la Legion d’Honneur, 
though there is ho knowing, with another Rus- 
sian war, how soon another refuge for orphans 
may be needed, The present Institution is at 
St. Denis; Ecouen has been abandoned, all 
lovely as it was. 

The lady Directresses of the Institution are 
allowed by courtesy, to wear the broad ribbon of 
the order—the lady ushers wear the cross on the 
left breast—but neither of these insignia are per- 
mitted to be worn beyond the precinets of the 
establishment. The young ladies educated at 
St. Denis have the privilege, if forced to earn 
their own subsistence, of remaining as teachers 
in the establishment where they have been 
brought up. 

Madame de Genlis, to whom everything was 
possible, except to keep quiet and to grow old, 
no sooner saw the ‘‘ Legion of Honor” fairly 
established, than she wrote, and talked, and 
memorialized the emperor, trying to prove to 
him that the order should be bestowed on literary 
women as well as literary men, of course feeling 
certain that she would be the first to obtain it. 
It is possible that Napoleon, who could not en- 
dure the idea of a woman being left destitute, 
might, for the sake of the pension attached to it, 
have admitted women into the order, but the 
memorializer had so often bored him to death by 
her literary twaddle, that he no sooner saw the 
name at the bottom of the memorial, than he 
threw it aside, and never thought of it again. 

Some women, however, have received the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and from the very hands 
of the emperor, though not for literary distinc- 
tion, but for brave and noble deeds. We have 
ourselves seen, in the vicinity of Como, a Coun- 
tess Grigione, who served in the Italian brigade 
for seven years, without her sex being discovered, 


and who, for many heroic deeds in battle, re- 
ceived this cross from Napoleon, as severely 
wounded she was borne past him. She wears 
it still, and glories like an old soldier in talking 
over her campaigns. Many of the Vivandiéres, 
who followed the army in the disastrous retreat 
of Russia, were also decorated with the Legion of 
Honor, for their heroic conduct and untiring de- 
votion to the suffering troops. 

When the Bourbons returned, Louis XVIII. 
made a wry face at being obliged to recognize 
this order, which was now so firmly established 
as to have become impossible to uproot. All the 
Bourbons could do, was to efface from the me- 
dallion in the centre of the cross, the effigy of 
the exiled emperor, and to substitute for it the 
representation of their great ancestor, Henri IV. 

Louis Philippe, who accepted every thing, of 
course, accepted the Legion of Honor. He at- 
tempted, in the outset of his reign, to institute an 
order which he called the ‘Croix de Juillet,” in 
honor of the ‘three glorious days of July,” when 
the French exchanged a bigot for a stock-broker, 
by placing Louis Philippe on the throne, and 
exiling Charles X. But the ‘‘ Croix of the three 
glorious days” was laughed down, Louis Philippe 
himself put his own cross in his pocket, and the 
star of the ‘*Legion of Honor” regained its 
wonted brilliancy, and now, under the successor 
of its founder, it has acquired fresh splendor. 

The Palace of the Legion of Honor stands on 
the Quai d’Orsay, on the other side of the Seine. 
It is a magnificent building, in stone and white 
marble. All the business connected with the In- 
stitution of the Order, is here carried on. It is 
here that all the pensions are paid, both to the 
legionaries themselves and their widows. 

One great distinction of the Legion of Honor, 
amongst all other orders, is, that it is confined to 
no particular class, and can be worn by the 
lowest as well as the highest. It was in this 
respect admirably calculated to conciliate all 
parties, and however we may scoff at the triviali- 
ty of risking one’s life for a ribbon, we cannct 
but admire the profound thought, which at such 
& period, imagined and instituted an order which, 
while it placed distinction within the grasp of 
every man, did not destroy that equality for 
which the revolution had been made, and for 





which the people had fought and died, 








PAUL ERNSTEIN’S GAME; 


AND WHO WON IT? 





BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


CHAPTER I. 
Love, that of every woman’s heart, 
Will have the whole, and not a part, 
That is to her in nature’s‘plan, 
More than ambition is to man— 
Her light, her life, her very breath, 
With no alternative but death. 

GoLpEN LEGEND. 

On the western balcony of Falconér Hall, stood 
two figures. The one was a young man, tall 
and slight. His frame, however, was firmly 
knit, and every muscle, every nerve and sinew 
seemed instinct with a separate life. His was 
rather an Italian than an English face. His 
long, dark, curling hair was parted in the centre, 
and rippled down over either shoulder. His 
black, unfathomable eyes were full of a slumber- 
ing, passionate fire, and his moustached upper 
lip was proud, self-reliant, and determined. 
And yet, his was also the face of a poet. It 
kindled up with a kind of inspiration, which 
made its beauty seem almost superhuman, as he 
watched the sunset. But Jessie Falconer, stand- 
ing close at his side, never noticed it. She was 
very young and very fair; at least, so every one 
said, who looked on the daughter of the widowed 
master of Falconer Hall, in her fresh, innocent 
loveliness. She had sweet, and yet classical 
features, chiseled not too severely after the Gre- 
cian model. Her hair was of that light, peculiar 
tint the poets call golden; and her eyes were 
blue as the azure satin of her robe, Standing 
by Paul Ernstein’s side, she turned away her 
gaze from the glory of the sunset, and the more 
wondrous glory of his face, in the flush of inspi- 
ration. A gay young cavalier reined up his fiery 
steed before the balcony, and doffed his plumed 
hat, bending his head well nigh to his saddle 
bow. 

His face was handsome, rather than beautiful. 
The greatest charm was in the look of sunshine 
that danced in and out of the hazel eyes, lurked 
roguishly in the twists and kinks of his brown 
hair, and played hide-and-go-seek in the corners 
of that expressive mouth. 

He was Col. Hubert Falconer’s nephew and 
ward—and his pure English descent was unmis- 





takable. Paul Ernstein, on the other hand, the 
young master of the proud estate of Ravenswood, 
was born, as one might easily guess, who looked 
on him, of an Italian mother; while it was the 
German blood, mingling with the English, on his 
father’s side, that lent to his character a depth 
of mysticism, peculiar to the land of Goéthe, and 
gave him a fondness for the occult sciences, which 
was almost a matter of terror to his simple- 
minded tutor. He too had been placed by his 
dead father, under the guardianship of Col. Fal- 
coner, and, though he had already attained his 
majority, he still lingered at Falconer Hall. 

Philip Leslie spurred his fiery jennet to the 
very brink of the steep terrace, and then drew him 
back so suddenly, that he was almost overthrown. 

**Philip, oh, Philip,” cried the young girl, 
watching him, with a scream of terror; and at 
the sound of her voice, Paul Ernstein turned 
round, and fixed his eyes searchingly upon her. 
Recovering a little from her fright, she smiled, 
though her face was still very pale; and then 
bending over the balcony, she entreated, ‘promise 
me, only promise me, Cousin Phil, you will never 
venture that again. You might try it once too 
often.” 

‘“*Nay, Jessie, cousin mine, I must have a 
bribe. Give me that white rose-bud in your hair, 
and I promise.” 

Paul Ernstein listened breathlessly. That 
very afternoon the white rose-bud had been 
refused to his own prayers—and would she give 
it to another before his eyes. 

‘*Be generous,” she answered, laughingly, 
‘and promise what I ask, for knightly courtesy 
to me.” 

‘‘Nay, nay, the bribe,” and he looked up once 
more with a smile of confident assurance. 

Paul Ernstein watched the scene, with his 
whole soul looking from his eyes. The maiden 
saw him, and her fingers trembled, but she slowly 
unfastened the rose, and bending over the terrace, 
let it fall, The gay cavalier underneath caught 
it, pressed it gallantly to his lips, and then fas- 
tened it in the band of his slouched hat, and 
looking upward, uttered his thanks, At that 
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moment the wind blowing around the west wing of 
the Hall, syept the blossom off from its stem, and 
down before the feet of Philip Leslie’s charger. 
All three saw it lie there, pure and white, 
and to the young men who had both striven for 
it, so precious; but before young Leslie could 
disengage his feet from the stirrups, Paul Ern- 
stein had swung himself over the balustrade, and 
let himself down by one of the smooth pillars, 
on which the balcony was supported, and at the 
peril of his own life, gathered up the half- 
crushed blossom from under the trampling hoofs 
of the hunter, 

‘¢ Bravely done,” cried Philip Leslie, involun- 
tarily, as Ernstein, springing aside, treasured— 
(oh, was not this act prophetic!)—the flower for 
which he had dared so much, in his bosom. 
‘¢ Bravely done, and you may surely keep what 
you have won, at risk of life and limb.” 

But Paul heeded him not; he was looking up- 
ward toward the balcony, where Jessie Falconer 
bent smiling over—her sweet face, which had 
turned so pale when even a fancied danger 
threatened Philip; beaming and radiant now. 
He sighed bitterly, and turned away. 

That evening the three sat together in the 
spacious drawing-room of Falconer Hall. Old 
Col. Falconer, in his arm-chair at the oriel win- 
dow, had drowsed into sleep; and Jessie, in a 
mood of teasing coquetry, was chatting merrily 
with her ‘Cousin Phil.” Young Ernstein of 
Ravenswood, sat for a half hour in silence, but 
he spoke at length, as if saying something to 
which he must perforce give utterance, though 
he liked not the time or place. 

“Jessie,” he said, ‘Jessie, playmate and 
friend, and childhood sister, I go far away from 
you to-morrow. I shall set out with the dawn 
of day for mine own estate of Ravenswood. I 
have a boon to crave. I would have asked it 
when we two were alone, but time may not favor 
me, Will you give me, now that I am about to 
leave you, the little glove I picked up for you 
the last day we rode over the fields together. 
You refused it then, but for a parting keepsake 
you will not surely say me nay ?”” 

‘‘But I cannot have my favors won and worn 
so easily. You taught me to play chess, and we 
will have one last game now. If you win, the 
glove is yours. Are you content?” 


He answered, ‘I am content.” And they sat 


down to the board, with Philip Leslie sitting 
between, and watching them. For more than an 
hour they played—Jessie coolly, carefully, skill- 


fully, foiling her master with the very weapons 
he had taught her to use. 


Paul Ernstein, wildly, 





impulsively, and yet with such earnestness, as 
one would have who felt that his stake was in- 
finitely precious. Philip Leslie looked on with 
a smile of assured and easy triumph. 

At last, laughing gayly, the maiden clasped 
her small, white hands upon her knee, and said, 
exultingly, ‘‘check-mated, Master Paul.” 

Paul Ernstein made no reply for a few mo- 
ments. Resting his face on his hand, he bent 
eagerly over the board. There was no help— 
move where he would, the inexorable check-mate 
stared him in the face. At length, pushing the 
board from him, he rose, and walked out upon 
the balcony. The stars were over him; calm, 
pure, long-enduring. He lifted toward them his 
gaze, wild with a struggling, impatient, human 
despair. And behold, looking downward from 
afar, each pale star seemed to answer him mock- 
ingly— 

‘Behold how impotent are your watchings, 
and your prayers—they bring no tears nor any 
dimness to the far-off eyes of star or woman!” 

With something almost like terror, Jessie Fal- 
coner had seen him go forth, with the passionate 
grief darkening, shadow-like, over his proud fea- 
tures; and now, despite the clasping hand of 
Philip Leslie, which would have restrained her, 
she rose up and followed him. Going to his side, 
she laid her hand upon his arm, and looked up 
at him with her smiling eyes. 

‘¢Paul,” she said, gently, **cherished friend, 
brother Paul!” 

He withdrew from the touch of the slight fin- 
gers, which lay all too sister-like upon his arm. 

‘And that is all?” he exclaimed, with pas- 
sionate fervor. ‘Jessie, was it for this orly, I 
have waited and prayed all these years, watching 
you grow up to womanhood; only to hear you 
call me ‘brother?? You have known my love, 
you must have. You have trifled with it, less 
than woman that you are; how much less than 
the angel I had deemed you. Jessie Falconer, 
for your fair, frail sake, I have lingered here 
months and years, taming my proud will to your 
lightest fancies; and you, beautiful deceiver, 
looked on and triumphed! Nay, do not answer 
me—do not say you dreamed not of my love. 
The very stars of heaven could not be half so 
blind!” 

Again that light touch rested upon his arm, 
and once more she said “Paul!” Even now the 
word fell with no love-cadence on his ear, but 
it calmed and subdued him. That single utter- 
ance told him so many things. He felt that her 





fresh young heart, loving him as a sister, had 
indeed been unconscious of the passion of his own. 
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No bitter words could have reproached him for 
his.unjust harshness, half so effectually. He, to 
whom she had given so much, in giving a sister’s 
love; he, the so often protector of her girlish 
timidity; the recipient, from boyhood, of a 
father’s guiding care, from her noble sire, had 
brought the tears to those bonny, winsome blue 
eyes, by his unmanly harshness. Very humbly 
he spoke, at length, bending over her in the star- 
light— 

«« Jessie, loved one, I meant it not. You are 
pure—you are true—you never wronged me in 
thought or deed. I was less than man to re- 
proach you. Forgive me, only say that you for- 
give me, and I will go forth from your presence 
to come back no more, until I too can calmly 
speak and hear the words, ‘my sister and my 
brother !’ ” 

The tears which had gathered in Jessie Fal- 
coner’s blue eyes, fell unheeded, glittering like 
pearls on the stone floor at her feet. Even to 
her it was very sad, this parting with the com- 
panion of so many years; and yet she realized 
that it was best for both; so she only said, 
timidly, ‘Will you have the glove, brother 
Paul ?” 

‘‘Nay, carissima, not until I have won it. I 
will come back when I am stronger, and play 
another game of chess for the tiny gage. You 
will keep it till then, for my sake. Jessie, I 
thought to part calmly, but I cannot. I have 
loved you so. God bless you, God in Heaven 
bless you, my love, Jessie!”” He clasped her in 
one passionate embrace. The first it was; he 
felt it must be the last. He kissed lips, cheek, 
and brow, and the lids drooping over her win- 
some eyes; and then putting her hurriedly from 
him, he strode away to his own apartment. It 
was long ere those two met again. 

Going within, Jessie Falconer felt her hands 
tremble in the eager clasp of Philip Leslie. 

‘**Paul Ernstein has asked your love, know, 
Jessie, darling,” he said, with a tone of assured 
and permitted fondness, ‘‘and my heart tells me, 
he asked in vain. It is time I told you in words, 
what your soul knew long ago. J love you, 
Jessie, and—” he paused, watching the blushes 
crimson over her young cheek, and then con- 
tinued—*‘ and, Jessie, I love you not in vain!” 

An unwelcome thought, which was almost a 
conviction, that she was giving up the greater 
love for the less, swept through Jessie’s mind, 
but she quickly banished it. Her heart, trem- 
bling, overflowing with its new bliss, had no 
room for doubt, and so she suffered him to encir- 
cle her waist with his arm, and chase away the 





proud of his ward. 





swift-winged hours with rapturous vows, and 
visions of the future; the while Paul Ernstein 
paced to and fro in his lofty, lonely room, bat- 
tling with his despair, or leaning his head far 
out of his wide-opened window, gazing on the 


blue heaven, mocking, with all its starry beauty, 


the desolation of his life whose star had set with 
no hope for the dawning. 

That night, when Jessie Falconer stood once 
more in maiden purity within her chamber, she 
wore a troth-kiss upon her lips, and on her finger 
a ring, which had never glittered there before, 
but on which she loved to look. Even then, in 
the full tide of her new joy, she was not unmind- 
ful of the proud heart, breaking fur her sake. 
She took the glove he had coveted from her 
toilet, and placed it carefully in a secret drawer 
of her writing-desk, and then kneeling in the 
starlight, she prayed for both—her betrothed, 
and him whom she called her brother. 

The next morning, long before the earliest 
dawn-rays blushed on the hill-tops, Paul Ern- 
stein rode forth on his coal-black steed, from the 
arched gateway of Falconer Hall. No wakeful 
eyes watched his departure from its balco- 
nies—no kerchief fluttered from its turrets. 
Alone he went forth, in the silence of the still, 
gray morning. Will he ever return? 


CHAPTER II. 


Oh, my cousin, shallow hearted, oh, my cousin, mine no 
more; 

Oh the dreary, dreary moorland—oh, the barren, barren 
shore LocxsLrey HaLt. 


The swift-winged hours went by as a long 
dream of pleasure to Jessie Falconer. Cheerfully 
her gray haired father had consented to the woo- 
ing of his sister’s son. Philip, with all his gay- 
ety, proved, for the nonce, a most chivalrous and 
devoted lover. They took long rides over the 
hills, long walks over the moorlands, and this 
new page of Jessie’s life seemed so flooded with 
Heaven’s own sunshine, her eyes could hardly 
look on it, but through a mist of happy tears, 

All this time, there came no word nor message 
from Paul Ernstein. They heard of him occa- 
sionally, in his solitary home. There was a tale 
of a large ship stranded on the coast, near his 
castle; and how he went forth, and with a might 
almost superhuman, succeeded in rescuing the 
passengers from the wreck and the storm. The 
accounts of him were so vague, they were little 
more than legends, but they gladdened Jessie’s 
sisterly heart, and made old Colonel Falconer 
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The lovers had been for six months betrothed, 
(for Colonel Falconer had stipulated that their 
marriage should be deferred one year,) when 
Philip Leslie was summoned to the Dutch war. 
It was in the reign of Charles IT., and the war 
had been for some time commenced, before the 
regiment of which young Leslie was commander, 
was summoned to thescene of hostilities. Jessie 
Falconer was a loving woman, but she had a wo- 
man’s contempt for cowardice and inaction. Far 
sooner would she have clasped her lover’s helmet 
and sent him forth to the fight, than kept him, 
when glory called, for one moment by her side in 
inglorious inactivity. Their parting was tender, 
as lovers’ partings are. They went forth to- 
gether, in the morning sunshine, and stood upon 
the balcony, and once more the handsome sol- 
dier whispered the vows that made him her own 
forever. Then there was a last embrace—the 
clinging of warm, white arms about his neck, and 
a passionate cry—‘‘God bless you, my wife, my 
Jessie, and God judge between us and condemn 
me if Iam not true and worthy of your love.” 
Then unwinding those clinging arms, he sprang 
down the steps, and rode away. She stood there 
watching him with her tearful eyes. His white 
plumes fluttered in the sunlight; his high mettled 
steed ambled joyously along the winding road, 
and something that was almost triumph blent 
with his sadness, even as he turned for a last 
look at the tearful face bending toward him from 
the balcony. 

Already, for some time, Paul Ernstein had 
been numbered among the combatants—Paul 
Ernstein, poet and warrior! Even Jessie Fal- 
coner’s preoccupied heart had fluttered with a 
thrill of pride, as she listened to the rumors of 
his prowess, and remembered that this man, to 
whom so many souls did homage, had sought 
albeit it was vainly, for her love. 

Many months passed; to Jessie, months of 
anxious waiting; to Philip, of struggle and tur- 
moil, and endeavor. At last, the peace of Buda 
was declared. And now English eyes, eyes of 
wives, eyes of mothers, eyes of sisters turned 
longingly, hopefully toward the absent. Now 
Jessie Falconer, watching ceaselessly over the sick 
couch of her father, trembled timidly at thought 
of what hands would so soon help to smooth his 
pillows. Sickness had fallen heavily upon the 
brave old Colonel Falconer, and reduced, almost 
to the helplessness of a child, he lay, dependent 
upon his daughter’s nursing. But every day, 
more and more wearily, he would murmur— 
‘** Why is‘not Philip here? Is it not weeks since 
you told me peace was concluded? I would fain 











give you to his keeping, before I go to my long 
rest in the vault of the Falconers !” 

And Jessie would answer, trying to soothe her 
owtt heart with the belief, ‘‘ He will be here to- 
morrow, dearest father.” 

The moon rose bright over the level shores of 
Belgium. Clearly revealed to the eye by its full 
beams, stood two, who were evidently lovers. 
The lady was young and fair, but proud and 
stately in her beauty. Her figure was slight and 
tall, and her light tresses were braided like a 
coronet above the lofty brow, whereon Nature’s 
own hand had stamped the patent of nobility. 
But spite of the loftiness of the upper face, there 
was about the mouth a lurking love of power, a 
something that was almost selfishness, betoken- 
ing a resolute self-seeking at whatever cost of 
pain to others, And yet there was a look of 
passionate tenderness in the large blue eyes fixed 
so earnestly upon her companion. He was an 
officer in English uniform, no other than Philip 
Leslie. But a wilder love than had ever thrilled 
his heart for his far-away betrothed, spoke in 
every glance he turned upon the maiden at his 
side, 

‘*It must be, Maud,” he said earnestly; ‘* with- 
out you, life would be worse than wretched, and 
loving you so madly, my hand would be buta 
pledge of life-long sorrow to my betrothed.” 
He bent toward her, and strove to encircle her 
waist with his arm. 

She withdrew herself witha cold pride. ‘Nay, 
Captain Falconer,” she said, very calmly, in 
spite of her love; ‘‘nay, how many times have I 
told you this must not be. My husband’s arm 
must be the first to embrace me, my husband's 
lips press the first kiss upon mine.” 

«They shall, I am resolved at last. The 
struggle is over. You shall be my bride to-mor- 
row morning, and then in your love, my wife, my 
idol, I will forget Jessie Falconer, as I pray 
Heaven she may forget me,” 

A momentary look of triumph flashed from the 
maiden’s eyes, and then veiling them with her 
long lashes, she murmured, Philip Leslie thought, 
with all the timidity of love—‘It is wrong, I 
know it is, but we love each other so. Perhaps 
it is not worse to wrong one maiden’s heart, who 
cannot love as we do, than to wreck the happi- 
ness of both our lifetimes, for I know you love 
me, Philip.” 

The next morning there was a bridal in a quiet 
chapel, and the handsome bridegroom stood be- 
fore the altar, a perjured man. There was @ 
triumphant glitter in the bride’s large eyes a6 
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she wrote her name for the first time, ‘‘ Maud 
Leslie,” and turned not now away from her hus- 
band’s passionate kiss. 


CHAPTER ITIL 

They come around me here, and say my days of life are 
oer, 

That I shall mount my noble steed, and lead my band no 
more ; 

They come, and to my beard they dare to tell me now 
that I, 

Their own liege lord, and master born,—that I, ha! ha! 
must die! 


And what is death? I’ve dared him oft before the Pay- 
nim spear,— 

Think ye he’s entered at my gate, and come to seek me 
here? 

I’ve met him, faced him, scorned him, when the fight 
was raging hot, 

I’ll try his might,—I’ll brave his power; defy and fear 
him not. ALBERT G. GREENE. 

It was midnight, and old Colonel Falconer lay 
dying. The death angel, whose wings had fan- 
ned him harmlessly on many a battle field, had 
sat down by his bedside now. But he did not 
fear nor tremble. Outside, the wind blew wild, 
eeric blasts, or swept like the crash of contending 
armies through the old oaks of the park. The 
young moon was hidden by clouds hanging low, 
and heavy; black bannerols of the night. The 
old man lay very peacefully, with his fair, young 
daughter beside him, and the wax tapers burning 
cheerfully at his bed’s foot. Little he heeded 
clouds or winds, going forth alone to that far 
country, where never more winds of earth might 
fan his brow. 

‘IT had thought,” he said, at length, ‘that 
Philip would be here before I died—that I could 
give you to his protection, and your grief over 
my memory would be easier to bear, lightened by 
the new joy of a wife. But this might not be. 
lis footsteps linger long, and I must set forth on 
my journey. My other child, Paul Ernstein, 
wanders over foreign lands, far away from the 
castle of his fathers, and I must leave you alone, 
my timid blossom. But your blue-eyed mother 
has waited for me many a year and day beneath 
the mould, and now she must wait no longer. 
Holding her hand, I must cross the unseen river, 
and drift outward on the shoreless sea of Heaven’s 
great future. Mary, angel, heart’s wife, I am 
coming. One kiss, my child, my Jessie. We 
will watch over you if we may.” 

He paused, but Jessie seemed to hear his 
voice still. So gently had he drowsed into death, 
that she knew not he had departed. Something, 
almost like the light of youth, lay warm about 
the mouth; and the smile, whose blessing bathed 





those features, growing so cold and still in death, 
told that in that hour, on the banks of the un- 
seen river, there had been a meeting; the patient 
and long-enduring love had met its reward; true 
and faithful, with lips no other kiss had ever 
crimsoned, the husband walked beside the wife 
of his youth. 

It was long before Jessie Falconer awoke to a 
sense of her bereavement, and then, when they 
would have led her from the dead, she arose and 
walked, without sigh or moan, to her own cham- 
ber. She waited there calm, and motionless, 
until on the high couch, with its black hangings, 
they had laid the body in state for its burial, and 
then calmly she went back, and sending forth all 
others, sat down beside it. 

It was high-noon of the next day—refusing to 
take food or rest, she sat there still, never once 
turning away her gaze from that cold, dead face, 
Her old nurse entered unperceived, and going up 
to her side, laid her hand upon her shoulder. 
But she started away almost in terror, at the 
white, passionless face that met her vision. 

‘© A letter my lady,’ she said timidly, ‘‘ which 
I thought you might look at even now.” 

Mechanically Jessie Falconer took the missive, 
and glanced at -the well-known superscription. 
Then motioning away her attendant, with a look 
of something more like her former self in her 
eyes, she broke the seal of Philip Leslie’s letter. 
It ran thus: 


‘‘ JESSIE, MY KIND, MY GENTLE COUSIN— 

‘*You have wondered, I know, that since peace 
was long ago declared, you have not seen me, 
that I have not written you these many months. 
Jessie, I could not write to you, I could not come 
to you. I have passed through a fearful strug- 
gle. And now that all is over, I hardly dare to 
say ‘forgive me.’ My love for you is unchanged, 
but alas it is, as it was, the calm love of a bro- 
ther. God forgive me that I mistook it fora 
lover’s passion; that I strove to win your pure 
heart in return. We had grown up together 
from childhood, and I, who had seen no other 
one so fair, could not but look lovingly upon 
your beauty. Jessie, I cannot write about it 
calmly, I was all wrong. 

‘¢ Months ago I met Maud Heinrich, and then, 
for the first time, I realized the wildness of a 
passionate, all-absorbing love. Oh, Jessie, I 
struggled fearfully with my own heart. I did 
not yield easily, but day after day, her perfect- 
ness stole into my soul and mastered it. And 
she loved me—loved me, Jessie, as even you can 
never dream. I cannot write to you of this, 
Maud is my wife now. I dare not hope for your 
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forgiveness, but I would bless you forever, for 
one line which should tell me that you love me 
no better than I deserve—that I have not made 
your life as wretched as I fear. Jessie, brightest 
vision of my childhood, sweetest sister of my 
manhood, even now lovingly, longingly, my soul 
blesses you. 


Puinip LEstiz.” 


Jessie Falconer had read the letter through 
very calmly, but now the pent up bitterness of 
her anguish burst forth in one wailing cry— 
‘¢ Alone at length, oh, my God,” and then with 
her hands clasped rigidly around the fatal letter, 
she sank down like a snow-wreath upon the floor. 
She was borne forth thence to her own apartment, 
and her old nurse tended her carefully; but for 
many days she lay in her long stupor, seeming 
scarcely to breathe; as unconscious of all earthly 
sights and sounds, as the dead man lying no 
stiller on his bed of state. She had not yet roused 
from her death-like trance, when the master of 
Falconer Hall was borne forth to the burial. 
Nurse Martha watched the long procession from 
the chamber window—she saw the heavy sable 
plumes nod over the hearse with its velvet pall, 
and the long line of carriages following it slowly 
adown the winding road. And- then she turned 
from all this funeral grandeur toward her young 
mistress, lying there pale and death-like, as if 
she too would soon go forth to the vault of the 
Falconers, with the velvet pall over her, the sable 
plumes nodding at her head, and the long train 
of carriages behind. 

But it was not so to be. Slowly the life stole 
back to Jessie Falconer’s languid pulses, the 
light to her blue eyes, She rose up from that 
long trance, a changed being. No longer a gay, 
light-hearted maiden, but a woman, pale, calm, 
reticent. She never mentioned Philip Leslie’s 
name, but one night, sitting alone in her cham- 
ber, she read quietly through the letters he had 
written her; she looked lingeringly at a minia- 
ture, and a curl of chestnut hair; she took a 
diamond circlet from her finger, and then, calmly 
and tearlessly, she sealed them all up, and di- 
rected the package to Philip Leslie. She added 
no words; through many a night she had struggled 
fearfully with her own heart, until at last she 
had forgiven him, even as she hoped to be for- 
given, but not even for his still dear sake, could 
she utter falsehood, and not yet could she give 
him the assurance that he had not made her life 
wretched, 

Philip Leslie sat with his wife in the peaceful 
room where much of their honey-moon had been 
passed, when Jessie Falconer’s package was 


= 


placedin his hands, ‘All I had ever given her, 
and no word beside,” he said, half sadly; and 
looking up, he met the jealous eyes of Maud. 

‘* Twice fickle, already thou regrettest,” said 
she, almost bitterly. 

‘Nay, Maud, wife, darling,” he cried, passion- 
ately springing to her side. ‘I love only you; 
I have never loved another.” 

‘*T would have a proof. Send back to the 
heiress of Falconer Hall, the letters she wrote, 
the miniature she gave you, and the ring of be- 
trothal. Send them, with no word, no message, 
an’ thou lovest me.” 

And Philip Leslie, delirious still with her love, 
enslaved by her beauty, obeyed her. 

Jessie Falconer received the package on the 
anniversary of her betrothal. Very quietly she 
unfolded it, and then rising laid all its contents 
in the fire. ‘And thus it ends,” she muttered 
to herself, ‘‘ perish the ashes!” 








CHAPTER IV. 


In life’s delight, in death’s dismay, 
In storm and sunshine, night and day, 
In health, in sickness, in decay, 
Here and hereafter, I am thine! 
Thou hast Fastrada’s ring. Beneath 
The calm, blue waters of thine eyes, 
Deep in thy steadfast soul it lies, 
And, undisturbed by this world’s breath, 
With magic light its jewels shine! 
This golden ring which thou hast worn 
Upon thy finger since the morn, 
Is but a symbol and a semblance, 
An outward fashion, a remembrance, 
Of what thou wearest within unseen 
O my Fastrada, O my queen! 

GoLDEN LEGEND. 


Three long, lonely years had passed over the 
heiress of Falconer Hall. One who had seen her 
when her troth was plighted to Philip Leslie, 
would scarcely recognize her now. The country 
people round adored her almost as a saint. She 
was so gentle, when she came among them, with 
her pale, sweet face, and her deep mourning 
robes. The sick listened to her tones, gladly as 
a released prisoner to bird-notes and waterfalls ; 
the little children climbed fearlessly to her knee, 
and the very blossoms that she cherished seemed 
to grow fairer. But save these rustic neighbors, 
who came to her with all their humble hopes and 
wishes, Falconer Hall was deserted. 

Sorrow had sanctified without embittering its 
mistress. For many months, the ghost of her 
great grief had walked with her hand in hand. 
It had stood with her on the white seashore; sat 
by her side at the board, and lain down by her 





at night-tide, clasping her in its cold arms. But 
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it had passed away from her gradually, and now 
her present self looked back to it with a kind of 
pitiful wonder. She saw Philip Leslie as he was, 
and she could not comprehend her old love for 
him. So different was he from the spirits of the 
great and gifted with whom her later years had 
held communion, that she almost blushed for the 
love-dream of her youth. And now she wrote 
him—the letter he had requested three years 
before. She said, 

‘Cousin Puitip,—Since the letter of farewell 
in which you requested me to forgive you, three 
years have passed, which have left me other than 
they found me. I do not forgive you; I, who 
Rather let me thank 
you. Solemnly, truly, I tell you, my life is richer, 
better, happier, than if I had been your wife. I 
write you this because it is ¢rwe; and because I 
would not one remorseful thought of me should 
ever shadow your present joy. Your own heart 
counseled you wisely. Thank Heaven that you 
obeyed its dictates, 

*‘T could not write to you at first, for your 
letter, which came to me as I sat beside the 
corpse of my dead father, gave me a terrible 
shock. I thought then it was the shock of sor- 
row—it proved to be the shock of awakening. 
The years since then have changed me. What I 
loved then I could not love now. I thank God 
and you, that my nature is free to seek alone its 
highest development. You haye thought of me 
sorrowfully, my cousin, for I know your kindly 
nature. But let all sorrow pass now, and be 
happy. I hear that your wife is fair and sweet. 
Kiss her blue eyes, with a sister’s kiss, for the 
absent JESSIE.” 

Philip Leslie was living at Interlachen with his 
beautiful wife, when this letter reached him. He 
had never revisited England since his marriage. 
His married life had been far from the dream of 
joy he had pictured at its commencement. His 
stately Maud had fulfilled the promise of her 
lower face, and proved selfish, passionate and 
exacting. Many times his thoughts had reverted 
lovingly to the old dream, till he feared to utter 
Jessie Falconer’s name, lest his heart should 
whisper that the first love was truest after all. 
He had acquired the German habit of smoking 
incessantly, and he sat on a shaded bank ata 
little distance from the house, with his favorite 
meerschaum, when his wife brought him Jessie 
Falconer’s letter. She had broken the seal, and 
held the sheet open in her hand. His heart 
thrilled as he had never thought to feel it thrill 
again, at sight of the well-known handwriting. 
‘‘There,” said his wife, with an ill-concealed 


have nothing to forgive. 





sneer, ‘‘ read that, and your anxiety may be satis- 
fied that your first love didn’t die for your sake. 
A woman’s ideal does change as she grows older. 
I have felt that for some time.” 

The last part of her speech fell unheeded on 
his ear, so intently was he perusing the letter.. 
‘‘Thank God!” he said fervently, when he had 
read it through—‘‘ thank God that she at least is 
happy—that I have not made shipwreck of her 
future.” 

‘As you did your own, you would like to 
add,” said Maud tauntingly, and then she laughed 
a laugh more bitter to Philip Leslie’s ears than 
any words. 

So jarring, so disagreeing, has passed all their 
life since, until the ‘‘ wife-ridden Englishman” 
and his German ‘‘frau’” are the staple gossip of 
half the watering-places in Germany. 

The same evening on which her letter reached 
her cousin Philip, Jessie Falconer sat alone in 
her little bower chamber. She had been looking 
long and wistfully at a rose-tinted glove which 
she had taken from a drawer in her escritoire. 
Many times, of late, she had looked thus on the 
little gage for which Paul Ernstein had played 
his last game of chess, in vain. Paul had a 
power over her in these later days which no other 
had ever acquired, and not unseldom had the 
tiny glove been moistened by her tears. Perhaps 
every life has a lost Paradise—one that we have 
left behind us, going forth to pluck some apple 
of Sodom, and coming back, have found its gates 
closed forever. Such was this lost love to Jessie 
Falconer. Now, at length, she understood Paul 
Ernstein’s poet soul. Once in life, she had met, 
what so few women ever meet, the living and 
actual realization of all her life’s highest dreams, 
and with girlish recklesness, she had cast from 
her this ‘‘ pearl of great price,” to fill her clasp- 
ing fingers with brier roses. 

She felt it all now. She saw how much higher 
and richer still might have been her life, with a 
second self to share all its purer aspirations, and 
almost imperceptibly to herself, she had grown 
to love Paul Ernstein, not indeed with the tran- 
sient yet absorbing wildness of her first dream, 
but more deeply, more enduringly, with woman- 
hood’s deep-springing, deathless love. Nor did 
she strive to conquer this passion, hopeless as 
her heart told her it must ever be. It seemed to 
her but the concentration of all her worship for 
the true, and beautiful, and gifted, and there 
was, in cherishing it, a joyful sorrow. It made 
her mo less the gentle and sympathizing friend of 
her humble tenants, the kind mistress, and the 
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earnest student. And yet it was warm and strong 
in her heart this evening, as she bent with tear- 
dimmed eyes over the glove clasped in her fingers. 
It was an hour in which she had accustomed her- 
self to be alone, and she looked up with gentle 
surprise at the intrusion of Nurse Martha. 

« A gentleman waits to see you in the drawing- 
room, my lady,” said her old attendant. Me- 
chanically Jessie Falconer arose, with a silent 
wonder who could thus have intruded on her long 
solitude. She glided quietly down the stairs 
with her pale face, and her mourning robes, and 
found herself in the presence of Paul Ernstein. 
She had received from him no line or message 
since their last parting, but she had heard from 
others that he was unmarried still, and living 
upon his paternal estate of Ravenswood. 

Quietly he advanced to meet her, as quietly 
as if their separation had been but for a week 
oraday. ‘Jessie, my sister,” were his words 
of greeting. Meeting thus, he called her sister, 
only sister. Alas! she had little thought in other 
days that word from him would ever bring with 
it such intensity of pain. But her manner was 
composed and calm as she laid her hand in his. 

His visit lasted many days, but he went as he 
came, making no mention of the past, uttering 
no dearer word than sister. He took all the old 
walks and rides by her side; they read the old 
books together in the library, and he went with 
her among her poor people, and heard the joyful 
greetings which welcomed her, but he looked no 
look, and spoke no word, of the love deeper than 
a brother’s he had once laid at her feet, A long, 
lonely month succeeded his departure. Jessie 
Falconer chid herself vainly that she grew less 
thoughtful of others, in her own absorbing and 
hopeless love. Nurse Martha looking on the 
shaded brow of her foster-child, smiled quietly 
sometimes, and more than once was seen to con- 
sult the almanac. It was the anniversary of 
their game of chess, and once more Jessie Fal- 
coner sat in the twilight by the table where they 
had played together. A footstep crossed the 
tufted carpet so lightly that she heard it not un- 
til the intruder stood by her side, and said gently, 
‘Well, Jessie, I have come to play that second 
game. I promised to come back when I could 
come calmly. Have you kept the glove?” 





“Oh yes,” she answered, mechanically arrang- 
ing the pieces upon the board, to cover her con- 
fusion. They played almost in silence, and the 
game was very short. One thought only was in 
Jessie’s mind. ‘‘ He had forgotten the love of 
his youth; he could come back ‘calmly.’ ” 

‘* Will you bring the glove?” said Paul Ern- 
stein, looking up when her king was checkmated. 
She rose and passed from theroom. She choked 
back her sobs, as she took it from the writing- 
desk, and quietly returning laid it before him. 
A stranger, calmly looking on, would have seen 
him tremble as he took it up, but Jessie, absorbed 
in her own thoughts, did not notice it. 

‘‘ What, Jessie, sister, it is stained with tears, 
poor thing. Sometimes one loves to preserve 
these old relics, one scarcely knows wherefore. 
Look at this.” He drew from his bosom a locket, 
and touched a spring, which revealed a withered 
rose. ‘*You remember my picking it up, Jes- 
sie?” He could see her tremble as he spoke. 
He paused a moment, and then wenton. “Sit 
down here beside me, I have something to tell 
you. When we parted, years ago, I went forth 
loving you. For many months your face, your 
voice, your smile were ever present. But I fought 
with the passion and conqueredit. I came back, 
strong to look upon your face and call you sister. 
I found, not the Jessie I had left, but another 
being, a calm, high-souled, spiritual woman ; and, 
Jessie, dear heart, I have learned the love lesson 
over again. Ten times more deeply than when, 
years ago, I went forth from your presence, do I 
love you now. Nay, weep not, darling; is not 
my love returned? I have not read your heart 
wrongly this time ?” 

There was no answer, only at last he held her 
head upon his shoulder ; at last, he felt her heart 
beat against his side. 

Looking up, when half an hour had passed, he 
whispered gayly, ‘“‘I will take the glove now, 
darling, after all these years, and the little hand 
that wore it, for interest on your long debt of 
love. Shall it not be so, my Jessie ?” 

There was a bridal in the country church, and 
peasant girls strewed flowers in the bride’s path- 
way. The mistress of Falconer Hall became the 
mistress of Ravenswood. Paul Ernstein had 
played a long game, but he won at last. 
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(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 
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(Continued from page 247.) 


CHAPTER L. 


THE WELSH WELLS. 


A new whim struck the Right Honorable the 
Earl of Rookbury, and, without signifying to 
Mr. Heywood, or to any other person who might 
be supposed to be just then interested in his 
movements, what he designed to do, he suddenly 
hurried to Rookton, and commanded his valet to 
prepare for a journey the very next morning to 
the Welsh Wells. 

And, accordingly, at an unusually early hour 
next day a traveling carriage with four horses 
was hurrying the earl into the Principality. 

The Welsh Wells, to which a journey of com- 
plicated cross-roads finally brought his lordship, 
presented as strong a contrast as possible to the 
rich and picturesque scenery around his home. 
Long before he approached the desolate region 
in which they were situated, even the English 
villages began to lose their English character. 
Each seemed more and more dreary and sordid 
than the last. The neat old cottages, with their 
scrap of garden, enriched by the steady evening 
labor of three generations; the cheerful ale- 
house, its side inserted into the gigantic oak; the 
feature of the village, the tidy white parsonage, 
with its bright green lawn, the statelier park- 
girded mansion, guarding the environs of its 
humble neighbors—all pleasant evidences of 
long-settled prosperity—vanished as the Rookton 
carriage drove westward. The villages them- 
selves grew rarer, and their character changed. 
The houses, fewer in number than in the Saxon 
clusters, and at greater distance, were larger 
than the peasant cottage, but tall, ungainly, and 
chilly. Their thin-looking walls and ugly square 
Windows, gave them an air of loneliness and 
squalor. The inclosures, which in England would 
have been gardens well tended and grateful, were 
neglected, arid, and sad; a few miserable vege- 
tables shivering out a stunted existence among 
the hard clods and the stones which it was here 





no merry child’s pleasant toil to clear away. The 
inn, no longer an establishment, and part of the 
village faith, was a crouching, whitened shed, 
where sulky, unsocial clowns obtained the mud- 
diest and most nauseous draught to which the 
mighty name of ale was ever profaned. The 
Welsh parsonage was occupied by a tenant far 
too poor to think of grass-turf and gravel, while 
he could hardly pay for trowsers for his rampant, 
thick-set, red-eared boys; and it was only to be 
distinguished from the mean-looking farm-houses 
around, by the absence of their foully-kept home- 
steads and their lean kine. Gentlemens’ seats 
there were none—what wretch would be exiled to 
such a scene while Whitechapel or Botany Bay 
were still open to him ?—and there was no vestige 
of antiquity around. The hideous little church 
had been there for many years, but years that 
covered it with no honor but an occasional coat 
of whitewash, the bestowal of which was marked 
in the parish records by furious squabbling 
among the Welshmen (with whom squabbling is 
the national specialité) touching the wretched 
shillings expended in the operation. You might 
look in vain for the ruin of fortress or castle 
there; for there could never have been anything 
there worth pillaging or defending, and no baron 
or wurrior would have selected those long cold 
wastes or bleak hills, which made the flat seem 
flatter, for the construction of any edifice of 
more capacious power than a gibbet. 

But Lord Rookbury pushed forward, the diffi- 
culty and delay in obtaining post-horses in- 
creasing at every stage. When they stopped, it 
was quite an amusement for the earl, reposing 
in the corner of his luxurious carriage, to mark 
the disconsolate face which his servant brought 
round to the window, to ask whether his master 
had any orders. In the rare days of fine wea- 
ther that part of the country looks additionally 
desolate, as a sickly smile on a needy man’s face 
is almost irritating to one whom he addresses. 
But the sun pays very formal visits among the 
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Welsh hills; and as the afternoon comes, they 
usually attract far more congruous visitants in 
the form of stagnant mists, which speedily resolve 
themselves into million-lines of the smallest and 
most merciless rain. And although the thought- 
fully appointed carriage abounded in provisions 
against every press of weather, the Welsh rain, 
with its tiny and unremitting threads, wriggled 
through everything Mr. Thoby could oppose to 
it; and grim, indeed, was the glance with which, 
touching his streaming hat, he echoed his mas- 
ter’s smilingly-given order—‘‘ Horses on!” 

Still on, miles upon miles (the miles of Wales, 
too, long as its pedigrees, barren as its litera- 
ture,) through more sordid villages, and over 
other sad moors, until the travelers seemed to 
pass the bounds of civilized life. The postboys 
now understood nothing but Welsh, except cheat- 
ing, and Thoby, beaten by their stolid obstinacy, 
was obliged to invoke the terrible scowl and oath 
of his master to adjust the disputed reckoning, 
and even Lord Rookbury wished he were among 
the more tractable Arabs, where one checks one’s 
traveling bills with a hippopotamus whip. But 
at last, toward the evening of the second day, 
they reached Llandrindod Wells, and the sun, to 
Lord Rookbury’s astonishment, suddenly broke 
out as they arrived, 

The place, though it has been thought to re- 
semble one of the bad suburbs of the London 
river-side districts, was a Garden of Eden to 
what the traveler had been gazing on during the 
day. A tolerably comfortable hotel (none of the 
doors of which would shut, the terrible gusts of 
the hills setting all carpentry at defiance) had 
been erected near the Wells, which lent their 
name to the district. The hotel was full, but the 
arms upon the carriage cleared a space for their 
lord. The hotel-keeper marked them, and the 
handsome equipage they ornamented, and straight- 
way turned out a’ billiard-playing, irregularly 
paying, unlucky Irish major, and the large wife 
of a neighboring farmer (who had sent her to 
Llandrindod for a little quiet to himself,) out of 
the apartments they occupied, and the earl took 
calm possession. He ordered Thoby not to men- 
tion his name, but this was an idle precaution, 
for when that valet descended into the hall to 
superintend the removal of the luggage, he scat- 
tered, in great confusion, two Welsh attorneys, 
an old maid with flaxen hair and a red gown, a 
plump, pretty girl, and her hoarse invalid mo- 
ther, whose size and scarlet face sufficiently indi- 
cated the source of her affliction, together with 
the very dirty waiter, who were all busily turning 





the title of the new arrival. The major, who 
was wroth at his eviction, was scowling down 
upon the group, and occasionally throwing in a 
word of support to the large wife of the farmer, 
who was vituperating the meek landlady, Every- 
thing betokened shift, scandal, and spite, which, 
indeed, are usually the leading characteristics of 
retreats of this class, where country shopkeepers, 
very small landed proprietors, and the vulgar 
lions of provincial capitals, try to get up Chel- 
tenhams and Leamingtons for themselves. 

But Lord Rookbury cared for none of these 
things, and he wanted dinner. This he fixed for 
an hour when the society at Llandrindod was 
sitting down to coarse tea, thick bread and but- 
ter, and opaque coffee. Already unpopular, 
having made two enemies with voluble tongues, 
this last offence completed the earl’s measure of 
iniquities. The company assembled in the large 
room below him, where big men in rough coats 
were swallowing cup after cup of hot water, in 
the face of the indignant sun, and economical old 
maids were sweetening their tea with moist brown 
sugar, which they produced in little whitey- 
brown paper parcels from their pockets. 

But they were not utterly forsaken of the 
Muses, these Llandrindod exiles, for they had 
one joke among them. It had lasted several 
seasons, and may be current among them still. 
Perhaps it is beneath the dignity of history, and 
yet history records the story of the ass who ate 
grapes and made the philosopher laugh—why 
should she be ashamed in future of mentioning 
asses or laughter ? 

‘‘T will thank you for some more tea, Mrs. 
Bagby,” said the flaxen-haired maiden who had 
aided in the research among the luggage, hand- 
ing her cup to a stout, jolly looking farmer, who 
was hypochondriacal, and thought the waters 
would do him good. 

‘‘Tea-tea, or coffee-tea, m’m?” responded the 
jolly hypochondriac, passing the cup, and happy 
to be the first, that afternoon, to fire off the 
Llandrindod joke. A shout of laughter rang 
through the room, and Lord Rookbury angrily 
rang the bell, and sent an insulting message to 
the landlord. 

«The new gent seems in a tantrum,” remarked 
the pretty, plump girl, spreading some treacle 
over her bread-and-butter, wiping the knife very 
elaborately on a piece of bread, and eating the 
latter. 

‘Who cares for him?” demanded the large 
woman, who had been turned out. 

“If he don’t like it,” giggled another large 





over the trunks and imperial in order to discover 


woman, ‘‘ you know what he can do, m’m.” 
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«Lump it, of course,” said the jolly hypochon- 
driac, who had no great idea of wit by implica- 
tion. 

‘¢ Rookton Woods is his name, I read it on a 
box,” said the major. ‘‘I shall have something 
to say to him, presently.” 

A pleasant prospect was in store for Charles, 
Earl of Rookbury. 


CHAPTER LI. 
VISIT OF LORD ROOKBURY TO ASPEN COURT. 


After the interview at which Mr. Heywood 
proposed to Lord Rookbury to become the nomi- 
nal assertor of Lilian’s claim to the Aspen Court 
estate, that nobleman, true to his usual indirect 
and whimsical course of action, went off to Mr. 
Molesworth, and, speculating upon his own 
theory of the purchasability of all mankind, and 
upon the non-necessity of any peculiar delicacy 
in dealing with a lawyer, set before Molesworth 
more of the designs of Heywood than he had a 
strict right to do, considering the terms of their 
provisional compact. He told the attorney frank- 
ly that he had himself long desired that Aspen 
Court should form part of the Rookbury property 
in the county, and, intimating to Molesworth that 
he was perfectly aware of the real state of the 
ownership, and of the views of all parties in- 
terested, unhesitatingly offered him a very large 
sum of money to ‘‘ throw everybody overboard,” 
and facilitate the transfer of the estate to the 
lord of Rookton Woods. And Iam happy to be 
able to add that Molesworth behaved better than 
his superior in rank had done upon a similar oc- 
casion, 
wood put to Lord Rookbury a proposition which 
the latter had a right to deem dishonorable, his 
lordship went through a sham of indignation, not 
being, of course, in the least offended. Whereas 
Mr. Molesworth, receiving a similar proposition, 
did not stoop to the hypocrisy of pretending to 
be shocked or insulted, but disposed of the pro- 
posal with as unruffled a brow and as pleasant a 
smile as if the earl, in place of asking him to 
commit a rascally action, had merely been insti- 
gating him to spirit away a witness, mislay a 
valuable document, offer an unjust defence, or do 
any other little matter in the regular course of 
business. It is pleasant to see that inferiors in 
rank sometimes set examples of merit to those 
who are above them, 

But it was not merely his contempt for hypo- 
crisy that induced Molesworth to listen, without 
a show of impatience, to Lord Rookbury. He 
Was very desirous of knowing how far a pledge, 


For, as may be remembered, when Hey- 





which had been givea in that very room some 
months before, had been kept, under circum- 
stances which rendered its breach very probable, 
It was then that Bernard Carlyon had informed 
the startled lawyer, that the machinery which 
Molesworth had devised for securing Aspen Court 
to himself, had been accidentally made known to 
the younger man. Carlyon had promised secresy ; 
but the connection between himself and Moles- 
worth had been broken off, a fact which with 
many men is held to be an absolution from old 
pledges; and besides this, Bernard had become 
the intimate friend of those to whom a knowledge 
of the real case would be invaluable. Lord 
Rookbury had assisted him; what more likely 
than that Bernard’s rest was his reward for sur- 
rendering a secret? Carlyon had been much 
with the Aspen Court family ; what more natural 
than that he should have secured one of its por- 
tionless heiresses, on the strength of being able, 
by the possession of the secret, to make advan- 
tageous terms for his bride? Or, between keen- 
witted lords, oily Jesuits, and fascinating women, 
he might have given up his information involun- 
tarily; after all, he was but a young man, At 
least Molesworth determined to know; and this 
was another reason why he listened with so 
much toleration to the audacious‘and unflattering 
overtures of the earl, When, in his turn, Moles- 
worth became the questioner, with a view of 
ascertaining how much Lord Rookbury really 
knew upon the subject, he was a good deal baffled 
by the keenness of the earl, who stood cross- 
questioning well, and who had, moreover, an un- 
fair habit of falling back upon his nobility when 
hardly pressed. But the professional triumphed 
over the amateur, and the solicitor finally suc- 
ceeded in discovering, that though Lord Rook- 
bury had confidently asserted his knowledge of 
the position of affairs, he had asserted that which 
was untrue, that he had a general impression 
that the Wilmslows had in some way parted with 
their rights. This, however, the earl would 
naturally, Molesworth felt, have learned from his 
protégé Henry, and it was with much satisfaction 
that the lawyer, having artfully and completely 
tested the earl’s information, came to the conclu- 
sion that Bernard had been true to his word. 

As for Lord Rookbury, he felt that he had 
been baffled this time, and that he had shown his 
hand rather uselessly. But, upon the whole, he 
did not very much care. The attempt had been 
made on the spur of the moment, and not as part 
of his general project, and he parted from Moles- 
worth in a very polite manner, remarking to him- 
self, that the lawyer would, for the sake of his 
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own character, keep the secret that such propo- 
sals had been made. And, moreover, the earl 
felt by no means sure, that though his offer had 
been in the first instance rejected, it might, upon 
consideration, be accepted, and therefore he gave 
orders, when he left town for Rookton Woods 
that same night, that all letters should instantly 
be forwarded to him. 

This order brought him—not the acceptance of 
his proposals by Molesworth—but a letter with a 
foreign postmark, and in the handwriting of a 
man whom the moment before he believed to be 
within a few miles of him, and for whom he had 
designed to send to Aspen Court in the course of 
the day. It was from Henry Wilmslow. Assur- 
edly the Emperor with the Mild Eyes could not 
have received less graciously the news that one 
of his nobles had departed, without leaves from 
Holy Russia, than did the lord of Rookton learn 
the flight of the lord of Aspen. And his anger 
was not diminished when he proceeded to read 
Wilmslow’s narrative of the Clement’s Inn scene, 
from whose account, distorted as it was, and gar- 
nished by Henry with a view to making the earl 
believe that his friend had borne himself in a 
noble and spirited manner, had cowed the two 
villanous conspirators, and had marched out with 
the honors of war, his lordship learned that 
Molesworth, for reasons of his own, had sent 
Wilmslow flying. Not one word of this had the 
lawyer hinted at, in the interview with the earl 
the day before, and on the contrary had talked 
as if he supposed Wilmslow to be at Aspen. This 
effrontery of Molesworth’s exasperated Lord 
Rookbury far more than the failure of his proposi- 
tions, and with a fine burst of feudal feeling he 
declared, with oaths, that a lawyer who had 
dared to humbug 4 British nobleman ought to be 
struck off the rolls, and transported. However, 
he postponed his vengeance, ordered his horses, 
and crossed the country to Aspen Court. 

Poor Jane received him with her usual meck- 
ness, and as a visitor whom it was useless to think 
of excluding. Bernard, upon his return to town, 
had called upon the earl to report the result of 
the medical visit, but, missing Lord Rookbury, 
had written him a brief account of the scene in 
the garden, apprising him that Mrs. Wilmslow 
now knew what blow was impending. As usual, 
nothing could be kinder or more sympathizing 
than the earl’s manner; and Jane, though her 
nature recoiled from his, could not refuse to see 
kind intention in the mission that had terminated 
with so sad a shock to herself. That instinct by 
which a woman unerringly detects a kindness, in 
act or meaning, and that honesty with which she 





recognizes it, poor thing! in her sorrow, or from 
one whom she hates—it may be with cause—is a 
faculty which helps her to do justice a good deal 
oftener than we manage to do it, with all our 
stately protests that we take all circumstances 
into consideration, and invariably estimate con- 
duct upon its merits. When the first poignant 
agony of the revelation of Amy’s condition had 
taken a calmer form, Bernard had explained to 
Kate the object of the physician’s visit, and 
the motives which had induced himself to join 
the scheme; and when Kate could, still more 
gently, repeat the explanation to her mother, 
Mrs. Wilmslow did not do one moment’s injustice 
to those who had desired to befriend her, even 
though their plan had brought down the sorrow 
with such crushing suddenness upon her. Even, 
as we have seen, when roused into unwonted 
energy and determination, and when detailing 
her wrong to Molesworth, the only blame Jane 
would impute to them was, that they had not 
trusted in her. 

There was now but one business in Aspen 
Court. Mother, sisters, servants, all had one 
duty, and but one—the affectionate tending of 
the beloved one whose end was approaching. 
Amy’s favorite room—that which was described 
as having been somewhat modernized, and whose 
windows, unlike those of the rest of the mansion, 
were of large plate-glass squares—had been fit- 
ted up for her, and upon this chamber the whole 
cares of the household were concentrated. Day 
and night, loving sentinels kept watch and ward, 
each eager to claim and reluctant to yield her 
guard. When Lord Rookbury arrived, he was 
unhesitatingly informed by a servant that he 
could see Mrs. Wilmslow by coming up to Miss 
Amy’s room, no other way. And having sent up 
for permission to do so, to Miss Amy’s room he 
was conducted. 

The apartment was very cheerful, and from the 
sofa on which Amy lay, she obtained without 
effort a full, rich, landscape view, in which foli- 
age and greensward alternately led the eye down 
to the distant river—all leaves, and turf, and 
bright water gladdened by a glowing sunshine. 
There was little change in the appearance of the 
dying child. She was languid, but still roused 
herself with apparent ease as a thought occurred 
to her, or as any accident excited her attention, 
and the smile returned more frequently to her 
face than to any face around her. But there was 
upon her features that unmistakable expression— 
that sign which none who have once heeded it 
ever misread—the constant look of expectation. 
Where this is seen on a face like that of little 
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Amy, angels, too, are expecting a sister who will 
not long keep them waiting. 

Needless to say that the earl’s affectionate in- 
terest in poor little Amy was manifested in the 
most winning manner, and that it was difficult 
for Mrs. Wilmslow to preserve all her repugnance 
for him in the presence of so much tender and 
evidently sincere concern for her child. He did 
not advert to the physician’s visit, but spoke of 
having gained his knowledge of Amy’s condition 
from Carlyon, of whose rising fortune and dis- 
tinguished talents he casually introduced a very 
cordial mention, to the gratification of his hear- 
ers. With too much tact, knowing what he 
knew, to breathe a word of actual hope for Amy, 
he contrived to allude to the future in a way 
which insensibly led the hearts of the others to 
ideas of being still united and together, when a 
change of season should bring the flowers and 
the fruits of which he spoke; and, unconsciously 
to themselves, his listeners felt a certain conso- 
lation in what he said. The shadow upon the 
house became somewhat less defined for them. 
Needless to say that the choicest produce of the 
Rookton Woods’ hot-houses and forcing-houses, 
and other resources, were to be daily sent over, 
on the chance of some part of it being accept- 
able; or that Amy was entreated, as a special 
favor to her old friend, to amuse herself by de- 
vising some dish, or preparation, or confection, 
which should tax to the utmost the talents of the 
Rookton artists. Perhaps they might succeed in 
pleasing her—he hoped so; but, at all events, 
let them try—it would so oblige him if, in coun- 
cil with her sisters, or of her own inspiration, 
Amy could think of any thing that should give 
them a chance. And after exactly as long a 
stay as was fitting, the invalid’s condition being 
remembered, the earl took the kindliest farewell 
of the girls, and begged for a few moments of 
conversation with Mrs. Wilmslow. 

They went into the drawing-room, and Lord 
Rookbury, preserving the same tone of quiet 
cheerfulness, said a few words of apology for his 
share in the visit of the physician—fewer, cer- 
tainly, than might have been expected; but he 
wished to lead Jane away to a subject which 
would have small power to interest her, if her 
recollections of the garden scene were to be 
vividly evoked. So, hastening over what he 
could hardly have entirely omitted, and acknow- 
ledging poor Jane’s forgiveness almost as briefly 
as it was granted, he entered upon the subject 
which had brought him over. 

‘‘A letter which has been forwarded to me 
from town, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow, informs me 








that for the moment Aspen Court is without its 
master.” 

‘‘Mr. Wilmslow has left England,” said Jane, 
with composure. 

‘‘And with an intention of remaining on the 
continent ?” 

“‘T am unable to say,” replied Mrs. Wilmslow. 
‘¢ He will most probably not write to me at pre- 
sent; buc he has been in communication with 
Mr. Molesworth, our solicitor; and any thing 
that can be learned of his plans will be known 
by Mr. Molesworth.” 

‘‘ That is a gentleman in whom, I believe, both 
you and Wilmslow place the utmost confidence,” 
said Lord Rookbury. 

‘* He has acted for us for many years,” replied 
Jane, ‘‘and it is to his exertions, as you are 
aware, that we owe the recovery of this estate.”’ 

‘*And now, Mrs. Wilmslow, I am going to 
speak to you as a friend who does not hesitate to 
take a liberty where his friend’s interests are 
concerned. I am well aware that Iam not so 
fortunate as to be honored with your very high- 
est regard—I will add, that in many respects I 
have not deserved it. My character was formed 
when people thought far less seriously and rightly 
upon many matters than they do now, and it is 
too late to alter it. Iam nota good man. It is 
when I meet a good woman that I feel the full 
evil of my position. But itis useless to talk of 
these things. Be assured that, though any thing 
but good, I can recognize and honor goodness. 
Now, believe as much or as little in my sincerity 
in saying this as you please, but at least give me 
credit for knowing what Iam about. I am going 
to make a statement to you which you will con- 
sider more improbable than any thing you have 
lately heard.” 

‘*My life has been too stormy a one for me 
easily to be surprised, Lord Rookbury,” said 
Jane; yet, as she spoke, her eyes as soft and her 
smile sad and gentle as ever, she looked one—if 
ever there were one—whom the storms ought to 
have passed very lightly. But those who have 
likened life to a sea, may have remembered that 
the blind tempest, whirling in its fury, often 
leaves unscathed the pirate’s vessel and the usu- 
rer’s venture, and strips sails and cordage from 
the gallant bark that holds true hearts, bent on 
some noble mission. 

‘‘ Nay,” said the earl, ‘‘if I had not the utmost 
reliance on your fortitude and prudence, I should 
hesitate at the disclosure I wish to make. This 
is—in the plainest terms—that Mr. Molesworth, 
in whom your confidence is placed, is utterly 
unworthy of it.” 
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‘‘Such, I know,” said Jane, calmly, ‘‘has at 
times been Mr, Wilmslow’s opinion, and I -sup- 
pose that it has been expressed to you.” 

‘** Do you think, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow,” said 
the earl, rather hastily, ‘that I would convict a 
cat upon the opinion of such—I mean to say”— 
(for in his irritation he for a moment forgot that 
he was speaking to a lady of her husband)— 
‘that the easy, careless life of my friend Wilms- 
low, has scarcely qualified him for deciding on 
the characters of people. No, assuredly, it is 
not from him that I derive my information.” 

‘Information ?” repeated Jane. 

‘¢ Information—I should not have intruded my 
mere opinion upon you. I am in a position to 
state that your friend, Mr. Molesworth, has, 
throughout all the transactions connected with 
Aspen Court, been playing a deceitful and a 
treacherous game. He has been laboring solely 
for his own interests, and I regret to inform you, 
that before long, you will see those interests come 
into play in a way most painful and disastrous to 
yourself and to your family. I would express 
more of the sorrow I feel at having to say this, 
that we have to do with more important things 
than feelings.” 

‘¢T do not understand the charge against Mr. 
Molesworth,” said Jane. ‘I have no doubt that 
he, as a lawyer, has taken care of himself, and I 
know that Mr. Wilmslow is largely his debtor.” 

«¢Is—or supposes himself to be. But it was 
less of Mr. Wilmslow than of yourself that I 
would speak. Mr. Molesworth has no doubt 
something to do with your husband’s abrupt de- 
parture from England.” 

«Does Henry say so in his letter to him, Lord 
Rookbury ?” 

‘‘ No,” said the earl (lying), ‘‘ but he mentions 
circumstances that leave me in no doubt on the 
subject. For reasons of his own, he has driven 
Wilmslow away from Aspen Court.” 

‘¢ For reasons of mine,’ thought poor Jane, but 
she did not answer. 

«And before long,” added Lord Rookbury, 
‘he will drive away the remaining tenants.”’ 

“¢ Myself and my children?” asked Jane. 

‘¢ Yourself and your children.” 

Aware as Jane was of the circumstances under 
which Henry Wilmslow’s flight had been made, 
she was naturally inclined to refuse credence to 
the assertion which the earl appended. She 
knew that Henry had been driven off at her own 
earnest instance, and therefore saw no founda- 
tion for the statement that she was to follow. 
But she could not explain this to Lord Rookbury, 
and therefore she quietly said: 





‘‘If Mr, Molesworth has the power and the 
will to do this, it is indeed very sadly true that 
our position is disastrous.” 

‘© You do not believe it,” said Lord Rookbury. 
‘*] hear disbelief in your voice; and it is most 
natural that you should not believe it. Mr. 
Molesworth has served you well in a variety of 
small matters, and you are deeply inclined to 
trust him in great ones. Faithful in a few things, 
a man shall be made ruler over many things—is 
it not so? I know that you are acquainted with 
the book I quote.” 

**The condition of those who are not is very 
sad,” said Mrs. Wilmslow, gravely; ‘and only 
less sad than that of those who——” She hesi- 
tated, for though she knew perfectly well what 
she meant, her nature shrank from giving the 
blow. ” 

‘*Who are,” said the earl, smiling; ‘‘and who 
take liberties on the strength of the acquaintance. 
Francis Selwyn tells me the same thing. But I 
had no intention to beirreverent; the good strong 
old words express one’s meaning so well, and 
everybody understands them, or thinks he does. 
I intended to say that you trust Molesworth with 
Aspen Court because he could be trusted with 
Henry’s overdue acceptances.” 

‘“‘T have no right to believe that Mr. Moles- 
worth will act otherwise than fairly by us,” re- 
plied Jane. ‘‘ Butif you are not misinformed as 
to his intentions—and you must forgive me for 
believing, as well as hoping, that you are entirely 
mistaken—we appear to be powerless. If,” she 
added, with a little stratagem, the deepest of 
which she was capable, poor thing—‘‘if he could 
drive away the master of the house, what resist- 
ance can the wife and children make ?” 

‘‘She is too cool by half,” said the earl to him- 
self. ‘*She ought not to take my news so quietly 
whether she believed it or not. If she. thinks it 
false, she ought to be excited andirritated. She 
knows something. That infernal Bernard has 
illuminated her, and she thinks to deceive me. 
You take a very proper view of the case, Mrs. 
Wilmslow,” he said; ‘‘ and I see that I am some- 
what late with my information, for which you 
have evidently been prepared. Pray forgive my 
officiousness. Mr. Molesworth has probably 
given you formal notice that he is about to eject 
you from Aspen Court. I was with him a few 
hours ago, but it did not occur to me, from what 
he said, that he had proceeded to that extremity— 
that he has, however, it is clear. All that I 
may take the liberty of adding, is the expression 
of. my sincerest sympathy, especially that the 
blow should come at such a time.” 
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He was a hard man that earl, but not so hard 
as to watch without compassion the look of silent 
terror and agony which came over Jane’s face as 
she arrived at the conviction that he was speak- 
ing truth. The poor heart-broken mother, driven 
about for years, amid sorrow and privation, had 
at last found a home, and had gathered her child- 
ren around her, trusting and praying to keep 
them in peace and honor: Then her youngest— 
her idol (we know why the idol)—is stricken 
down to die; and as she kneels beside the dying 
bed, and beseeches against hope that her darling 
may be spared, if only for another summer, she 
hears the harsh tidings that even her resting- 
place is to be hers no longer. So accustomed to 
be persecuted, taught by so many years of pain- 
ful lessons, that with the purse goes the right, 
the idea of resistance did not even calm her 
mind—at least not in time to save her from a 
burst of bitter tears. 

‘‘My poor, poor girls!” that was what she 
sobbed out—nothing more. 

The earl, we have said, liked her personally, 
and, besides, he hated to see women in sorrow. 
When he inflicted it, as he had had occasion to 
do many a time in his life of selfish passion, he 
always endeavored to escape the ‘‘ scene,” though, 
as he has confessed, not always successfully. But 
Mrs. Wilmslow he would not willingly have 
pained, unless it were necessary to his plans. It 
had been necessary to wound her as he had done, 
and he had not shrunk from the process; but 
now he was eager to console her. 

‘¢This, dear Mrs. Wilmslow,” he said, ‘is the 
unkindest thing that ever escaped you. Should 
you speak in my presence as if those dear child- 
ren ever could need pity? This should not be 
said tome. You know why it should not. Re- 
member, I instantly acquiesced in a decision 
which deprived me of any right to be their guar- 
dian—I thought never to allude to that subject 
again;—but it was upon the condition that we 
did not cease to be friends. And friends of 
Charles Rookton are not to be pitied—I am sure 
you understand me.” He took her hand, and she 
did not withdraw it. 

‘‘T don’t wonder at this news agitating you,” 
he said. ‘*Were any one to bring me word that 
I was to be expelled from Rookton Woods, I 
think I should probably kili that person—I don’t 
know, but such is my impression now. But 
whether I did or not, I know that my next 
thought would be to defend myself against all 
comers, right or wrong. This is a thought which 
you do not seem to have entertained. But surely 
you must feel that the one thing you have to con- 








sider is, how to make the best resistance. For 
Heaven’s sake, my dear Mrs Wilmslow, do not 
look up so helplessly! Do you hear,” said the 
earl, speaking the actual truth, ‘that it is irri- 
tating to me to see any one appear helpless? I 
mean, of course, with ten thousand pardons, that 
it is so wrong to throw away one’s chances.” 
He had softened his voice again, but he really 
and truly had begun to be in a rage at the mute 
submission of Jane’s look. Some men cannot 
bear to see such resignation, 

**O, what can I do!” sighed Jane, piteously. 
** Could we—would you—beg Mr. Molesworth to 
give us a little time, now that Amy y 

It was of no use her trying to restrain herself, 
and she fairly went off into hysteric sobbing and 
spasm. 

Lord Rookbury did not mind this half so much 
as her quieter sorrow, and having had, as we 
have said, some experience of this kind of grief 
forced upon him, he was enabled to deal with it 
judiciously ; and, ere long, Jane was sufficiently 
composed to give rational attention. 

‘* Now,” said the earl, ‘‘ you must not be wor- 
ried with business. But, in the absence of Wilms- 
low, some steps must be taken in your behalf, 
and for the protection of your interests, You 
have received no document of any kind from 
Molesworth?” He knew perfectly well that she 
had received none. 

‘‘ Nothing,” said Mrs. Wilmslow. 

‘But you know, through Bernard Carlyon,” 
risked the earl, ‘‘the nature of Molesworth’s 
position with regard to Aspen Court ?” 

Yes,” said Jane, believing that she spoke the 
truth. ‘Mr. Carlyon explained it to me.” 

«* Ah, just so!” said the earl, privately exult- 
ing. ‘*He explained to you that Molesworth’s 
claim—how did he put it—would over-ride—or 
how? It would be well to know how you under- 
stood him.” 

It was always that earl’s way. He would not 
mind what was said to him. Half a score of art- 
ful statesmen had told him that he would never 
do for a diplomatist while he would look people 
in the face with those eyes of his. But he never 
remembered this when he grew excited. Poor 
Jane lifted up her soft, gentle face, and was 
about to speak depreciatingly of her knowledge 
of business, when she met that eager, concen- 
trated, falcon glance, greedily waiting'her expla- 
nation. The look perfectly dazzled her physical 
but cleared her mental vision. Not even the 
gentle, helpless Jane Wilmslow could misread 
the avidity with which her reply was desired. 
‘TT am very, very ill,” she said, rising, and 
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making her way to the door. ‘‘ Pray excuse me; 
I can speak reasonably on nothing to-day. Iam 
sure you will forgive me.” 

What could the earl do but open the door for 
her? 








‘“‘Tf more troubles are in store for us,” she 





said, faintly, as she went out, “‘may God, who 
sends them, give us strength to bear them.” 

And she retreated somewhat hastily, leaving 
the earl in a frame of mind which dictated a far 
less pious expression, and whiose dictation was 
obeyed. 
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ISH-PAU-BE-KAU AND THE WHITE BEAR. 
A LEGEND OF THE OJIBWAYS. 





BY KAH-WON-DEK. 





In addition to the numerous traditions of a 
religious nature, which are handed down from 
one generation to another, by the North Ameri- 
can tribes, they have many others relating to 
their wars, their most distinguished warriors 
and their most prominent hunters, with their 
sayings, doings and adventures. 

These traditions, or legends, in the lapse of 
time, are subject to many changes, and almost 
necessarily receive some fresh embellishments 
from each new narrator; and though each of 
them may have been founded on facts, so prone 
is the Indian mind to weave in something of the 
marvelous and supernatural, with every transac- 
tion of their lives, that it becomes a matter of no 
astonishment to find their accounts of known 


.facts so blended with the miraculous, as to cast 


a shade of doubt over the whole narration. 

Yet are they received with implicit faith by 
the Indian; and the very interpolator, who has 
drawn freely from his own imagination, to make 
some old legend the more interesting, comes in 
time to believe the fictions of his own coinage. 

The following legend or tale I picked up some- 
where amongst the Ojibways, during my resi- 
dence amongst them—it matters not how or 
when; and believing that the ingenious strata- 
gems of the two principal actors, and the view 
that it gives of some of the superstitions of the 
tribe, render it worthy of being preserved, I 
herewith present it to the public without further 
excuse. 


ISH-PAU-BE-KAU AND THE WHITE BEAR. 
Many years ago, there lived a great hunter, 
named Ish-pau-be-kau, or the ‘‘ High-Rock ;”” he 
grew so expert in all kinds of hunting, that he 
would start out in the morning from his lodge, 





without any weapon but his knife, and he never 


failed, upon his return, to bring with him plenty 
of meat for his family. 

One evening, a number of old warriors and 
young braves were sitting round the fire; the old 
men were telling tales of their youthful days, and 
the young men were listening with respectful 
attention. 

The old men spoke of the white bear, of his 
great sagacity and cunning, of his prodigious 
strength, and of his knowledge of the past and 
the future. * 

Ish-pau-be-kau came into the lodge, and al- 
though yet a very young man, his great reputa- 
tion as a brave and a hunter, entitled him to 
enter into conversation with the old men; whilst 
it was the duty of other young men of the same 
age to hear the words of the aged, and be silent. 

Ish-pau-be-kau sneered at the tales which the 
old men told of the white bear. He had met, sin- 
gle-handed, all the wild beasts that roamed over 
the plains and through the groves of his country, 
and had invariably come off conqueror: but the 
white bear he had never yet seen; fear was a 
stranger to his heart, and constant success had 
made him vain; therefore, he laughed at the old 
men’s stories, and said that he hoped he might 
some day meet a white bear, alone, on the 
prairie; and though he might have no weapon 
with him but his knife, yet would he bring home 
the hide of the bear to place on his bed, and his 
flesh to make a great feast for the tribe. Then 
an old gray-haired chief, whose name was O-zah- 
wish-kwah-no-kayut, or the ‘‘ Blue-Cloud,” spoke 
thus to Ish-pau-be-kau— 


* The Ojibways believe that the white bear, (Wau- 
bishk-izzi-muk-kwah,) as well as many other animals, 
are not only intimately acquainted with passing events, 
but that they also possess a knowledge of the past, and 
a prophetical insight into the future. 
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‘«My son, be careful what words you speak, 
the spirits of the rocks and trees, who know all 
that we do, and hear all that we say, will éarry 
your words to the white bear ; the white bear can- 
not be insulted with impunity; and you may pay 
the penalty of your idle words with your life! 
Take my advice, my son, to-morrow morning, 
when you rise, blacken your face with charcoal, eat 
nothing until the sun disappears in the west, and 
sing to the spirits of the rocks and the trees, that 
they may forget your words, and so shall the 
white bear not hear them—do this, my son, or 
evil may happen to you.” 

But Ish-pau-be-kau would not blacken his face, 
nor fast; neither would he retract his words, but 
insisted that he was able to cope, single-handed, 
armed with no weapon but his trusty knife, with 
the largest white bear that ever roamed in their 
hunting-grounds. 

Many days passed by, and the chiefs deter- 
mined to have a great medicine dance, before 
starting off for the annual hunt. 

All the young men were busy making orna- 
ments to decorate their persons for the great 
medicine dance. 

Ish-pau-be-kau said, “I will go and catch a 
gray eagle, and make myself a head-dress with 
his feathers.” 

He started off with no weapon but his knife; 
then the young men said—*“ How can he catch an 
eagle? we cannot even get nigh enough to shoot 
one, and Ish-pau-be-kau talks of catching them.” 
But Ish-pau-be-kau knew what he was doing, he 
had often caught eagles before. 

Ish-pau-be-kau first directed his steps toward 
a tamarack swamp, where thousands of white 
rabbits might be seen frisking about, at all hours 
of the day. Peeling some strips of linden bark, 
he soon manufactured a snare, and setting it in 
his own ingenious manner, he captured a large 
rabbit alive, in a very short time. Tying the 
rabbit to his belt, he left the swamp, and turned 
his steps across the wide prairie, toward a high 
rock where the eagles built their nests. 

This was the same rock from which he derived 
his name, in consequence of its being the scene 
of some distinguished exploit of his youth. 

And now he began his preparations for catching 
the gray eagle. With his knife, he commenced 
digging up the soft sand of the prairie, and 
throwing it out with his hand; he worked until 
he had completed a trench about eighteen inches 
in depth, and of length and breadth sufficient to 
allow him to lie down in it, at full length. He 
now collected a quantity of grass, and then lying 
down on his back in the trench he had dug, he 





proceeded to cover himself completely with the 
grass; in this he succeeded so well, that at the 
distance of a few paces, no person could have 
been aware of his presence. He now untied the 
rabbit from his belt, and firmly grasping one of 
its hind legs with his left hand, he exposed it to 
sight on the prairie. The hunter knew by ex- 
perience, that the struggles of the rabbit to 
escape, would soon attract the attention of the 
eagles, and he intended, when the royal bird 
should swoop on his prey, to grapple with him 
boldly, and, though the bird might prove a power- 
ful adversary, he had no doubts of the ultimate 
result of the battle, 

Suddenly the rabbit is struck whirling into the 
air, and the astonished hunter, removing his eyes 
from the eagles on top of the cliff, into his own 
more immediate vicinity, beholds standing over 
him an immense white bear, apparently contem- 
plating with great curiosity the exposed hand of 
the hunter, which still grasped the bleeding leg 
of the unfortunate rabbit. 

Ish-pau-be-kau instinctively closed his eyes, 
and feigned the death, which he had every reason 
to believe would soon be his portion. Mean- 
while, the bear was making further researches ; 
he soon removed all the grass with which Ish- 
pau-be-kau had covered himself, and obtained a 
full view of the body, which lay before him in its 
shallow grave, apparently as devoid of all life or 
motion, as though it had been buried there for 
many days past. 

To satisfy his doubts, the bear placed one of 
his huge paws under the hunter’s body, and 
tossed him out of the trench, with as much ease 
as he had struck the rabbit from the hunter’s 
hand. Ish-pau-be-kau lay in the same position 
in which he fell; he never moved a muscle, and 
whilst the bear was smelling his mouth and nos- 
trils, to ascertain whether or not he was breath- 
ing, and was tossing him about from side to side, 
he counterfeited death so perfectly, that the bear 
was almost convinced that he beheld before him 
nothing but a lifeless carcass. * 

Nevertheless, he had still some doubts remain- 
ing; and walking off some thirty or forty paces, 
‘he concealed himself behind a group of the large 
gopher hills, which are so common on the western 
prairies. From this position he would recon- 


* The Ojibways believe that the white bear will not 
defile himself by feeding on, oreven mutilating a dead 
body ; hence the reason why the bear of our story, is so 
anxious to ascertain whether the hunter is alive or not. 
This belief was common with some of the nations of 
antiquity ; every one is familiar with Zsop’s fable of 
the *‘ Bear and the two Travelers,’? where one of the 
travelers escaped by feigning death. 
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noitre every few moments the body of the Indian, 


which still lay in the same posture in which it 
had fallen last, as motionless as though life had 
been extinct for acentury. Ish-pau-be-kau had, 
however, raised his eye-lids sufficiently to enable 
him to observe the motions of the bear; he could 
see the head of the bear appearing at short in- 
tervals, from behind the gopher hill, and after 
taking a slight observation, it would be again 
withdrawn. 

He observed also that the intervals between 
these motions of the bear’s head gradually in- 
creased in length, and once, when at least fifteen 
minutes had elapsed without the bear’s head re- 
appearing, Ish-pau-be-kau determined to effect a 
change in the relative positions of the bear and 
himself. 

Again the bear looked out from behind the 
gopher hill, and again withdrew his head; 
scarcely was this motion performed before Ish- 
pau-be-kau was on his feet, and flying with the 
fleetness of the rein-deer across the prairie to- 
ward the tamarack swamp. It might have been 
a half hour before the bear again looked out from 
his hiding-place, when a few bounds brought him 
to the spot where he had last seen the body. 
Here, taking the track of Ish-pau-be-kau, he 
was soon in full pursuit, and when the hunter 
entered the tamarack swamp, the bear was close 
at his heels, Ish-pau-be-kau had just reached 
the topmost branches of a large tamarack tree, 
when the bear took up his position at its roots, 
Unlike his black brethren, the white bear is no 
climber, and Ish-pau-be-kau was now beyond his 
reach; but determined not to be cheated of his 
prey, he immediately commenced digging and 
gnawing the roots of the tree. A short time 
sufficed to bring down the tree with a crash, but 
the disappointed bear perceived with chagrin 
that Ish-pau-be-kau had caught the limb of an- 
other tree, and was still beyond his reach; and 
so closely grew tlie tamaracks, that if the bear 
felled the one the Indian now occupied, it was 
certain in falling to carry him straight into the 
branches of another. 

The bear now resumed his old tactics; walking 
some distance from the occupied tree, he laid 
down in a place concealed from the view of the 
Indian, and where, by poking out his head from 
time to time, he could observe all that was going 
on in the tree, 

Ish-pau-be-kau now commenced constructing, 
from the small branches of the tamarack, an 
image as much like his own form as possible ; 
and with the assistance of his belt, breech-cloth, 
leggings, and head-dress, he soon had a figure 





that at a distance would closely resemble a man. 
Waiting his opportunity, when the bear had been 
takmg an observation, and had again withdrawn 
his head, Ish-pau-be-kau fixed the image in his 
place, and gliding swiftly down the tree, again 
trusted in his speed to save his life. 

Unfortunately the very means he had taken to 
secure his escape became the cause of a speedier 
pursuit by the bear. ‘A slight gust of wind shook 
the image from its position, and down it came to 
the ground; instantly the bear had it in his 
grasp, and, detecting the cheat, hastened to the 
foot of the tree, took Ish-pau-be-kau’s trail, and 
was away in pursuit of the fugitive, who was 
scarcely a half mile in advance. 

Ish-pau-be-kau’s course brought him to the 
shore of a small lake, in the centre of the tama- 
rack swamp; he reached the shore at a point 
where he had once found and taken a bee-tree; 
and a piece of the large hollow trunk, about 
twelve feet long, was still lying where he had 
left it; into this he had just time enough to 
crawl, when his pursuer reached the spot. 

The aperture through the centre of the log, 
though large enough to admit a man, would not 
so much as let in the head of a white bear; so 
Bruin, after rolling the log over several times, 
without effecting any thing, exerting his pro- 
digious strength, grasped it round the centre, 
and waded with it into the lake. Running one 
end of the log as far beneath the surface as he 
was able to force it, he looked up at the other 
end, and there were the head and shoulders of 
Ish-pau-be-kau exposed to sight; instantly re- 
versing the log, he immersed the other end, and 
looking up again, out popped the feet and legs of 
the Indian, who, though unable to turn round, 
had climbed up feet foremost from under the 
water until he reached the air. The bear proba- 
bly found something amusing in this manceuvre, 
for he repeated it many times, until at last grow- 
ing tired of the sport, and finding that he could 
not dislodge Ish-pau-be-kau in that manner, he 
laid the log down on the water, and getting on 
top of it his immense weight sunk it far beneath 
the surface. After keeping it in this position 
long enough to drown a pearl-diver, had one been 
in Ish-pau-be-kau’s place, the bear took a look 
into one end of the log, and to his great astonish- 
ment found it empty, whilst far out in the centre 
of the lake, he soon after discovered Ish-pau-be- 
kau, apparantly as much in his element as % 
young duck. At swimming, both on and beneath 
the surface of the water, Ish-pau-be-kau had not 
his equal in the tribe; so, when the bear sunk 
the log, it was just as natural and easy for the 
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Indian to swim off, ‘beneath the surface, as it 
would be for a fish to do so under the same cir- 
cumstances, 

The bear now abandoned the log, and swam off 
in pursuit. Ish-pau-be-kau would permit him to 
approach almost near enough to reach him, and 
then diving, would invariably re-appear in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction from that in which 
the bear would be waiting for him. 

The bear at length growing tired of the fruit- 
less chase went on shore, to plan some fresh 
stratagem, and employ some other means for 
getting Ish-pau-be-kau in his clutches. 

In walking along the shore, Bruin discovered 
when he came to the outlet, that the lake was in 
fact a beaver-dam, and it immediately occurred 
to him that if he should break the dam, and 
drain the lake, Ish-pau-be-kau, who was still 
swimming about, quite at his ease, must inevi- 
tably fall into his power. So to work he went, 
tearing away the sticks and brush which the in- 
dustrious beavers had laid up with so much care. 
When he had broken a small aperture in the dam, 
the water soon began to assist his efforts, and the 
flood, small and feeble at first, was soon rushing 
down the stream a perfect torrent, sweeping 
every thing before it in its headlong course. 

Ish-pau-be-kau was very soon made aware of 
what was transpiring, by the motion of the water, 
and as quickly determined on the course that 
was best for him to pursue. He dived deep be- 
low the surface of the lake, and, guided by the 
swift current, passed out into the swollen stream, 
almost under the nose of the bear, who, perched 
upon a@ fallen tree, which formed one of the abut- 
ments of the dam, was intently watching the de- 
creasing waters in the centre of the lake. 

Long before the waters had all run out of the 
lake, Ish-pau-be-kau was borne by the flood 
several miles down the stream; and as soon as 
he reached the spot where the stream, leaving 
the tamarack swamp, flows out into the prairie, 
he lefé its channel and started to fly, rather than 
run, across the wide prairie that spread out be- 
tween himself and the village of his tribe. 

When he had accomplished about half the dis- 
tance across the prairie, he ventured to look over 
his shoulder, at the very moment when his inde- 
fatigable enemy, who had followed down the 
stream until he had found his track, was leaving 
the swamp and entering the border of the prairie. 

And now Ish-pau-be-kau felt that he was 
truly running a race for life. Although to reach 
the village, he had but half the distance to ac- 
complish, which must be traversed by the bear, 
yet he knew that the speed of the bear was, at 





the very least, double that of his own. Onward 
he sped, straining every nerve and muscle, to its 
utmost powers of endurance, never daring again 
to glance behind. Soon the welcome sight of the 
village meets his eye, and he shouts hoarsely for 
assistance, as he runs. Fortunately his cry at- 
tracts the attention of some loiterers about the 
lodges, and while they recognize him, they can 
see, at the same time, the fearful proximity of 
the bear. The alarmed village now pours out, 
en masse, to the rescue—seizing such weapons 
as they can snatch up, in the hurry and confu- 
sion of the moment. Some have guns, some bows 
and arrows, whilst others are armed with spears, 
knives, or war clubs, and away rushes the ex- 
cited crowd to do battle with the bear. 

And now ensues a most exciting scene; hope 
lends fresh vigor to Ish-pau-be-kau, and his ef- 
forts are almost superhuman. Now he reaches 
the foremost of his friends, who separate on either 
side to allow him to pass between them, and the 
next moment their bullets penetrate the shaggy 
hide of the bear. The race for life continues; 
the savages are now strung along in two lines, 
leading direct to the lodges; down, through the 
centre, Ish-pau-be-kau holds on his way, and the 
bear, now as much excited as the man, almost 
reaching him at every bound, looks neither to the 
right nor left, and seems totally unconscious of 
the presence of a human being, with the single 
exception of the one he so obstinately pursues. 
Yet now, at every bound the bear makes, a bullet 
or an arrow enters his body; if a spear is thrust 
deep into his side, it checks not his course in the 
least; the blade is snapped off from the handle, 
and left quivering in the wound. Now, a young 
brave, anxious for distinction, throws himself 
full in the path of the bear, and buries his knife 
to the hilt in the chest; had he succeeded in di- 
verting the attention of the bear from Ish-pau- 
be-kau to himself, that exploit had been his last, 
but the eyes of the bear, now glaring with rage 
and pain, never swerved from the flying figure 
before him. 

They have now run the full length of the 
gauntlet, and Ish-pau-be-kau reaches the first 
lodge of the village; in, through the front en- 
trance, he dashes—straight over the blazing fire 
which is built in the centre—and out again, be- 
hind, into the open air; and he knows by the 
crash of the falling poles and mats, as the slight 
fabric is hurled to the earth, that the bear is 
still on his track. Another lodge is reached, but 
Ish-pau-be-kau dare not stop. Straight through 
he rushes, in at one entrance, and ont at the 
other ; and the next moment, it also is prostrated 
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to the earth by the huge beast that so faithfully 
follows his track. The third lodge is reached 
by Ish-pau-be-kau, it is one of the largest in the 
village, and it is his own. Ish-pau-be-kau stum- 
bles as he enters, he staggers across the lodge, 
again reaches the open air, and falls; a stream 
of blood gushes from his mouth and nostrils, and 
insensibility prevents any further attempt to es- 
cape from his determined foe. 

But loss of blood, and the mortal wounds he 
had received, were beginning to do their work on 
the bear; he entered Ish-pau-be-kau’s lodge just 
as its owner sank insensible on the other side. 
A heavy blow from a war club dealt by the hand 
of Ish-pau-be-kau’s intrepid squaw, deprived him 
of the little vitality remaining, and there lay the 
huge carcass in the centre of Ish-pau-be-kau’s 
lodge, an object of astonishment and wonder to 
the congregated village. 

Ish-pau-be-kau, who had burst a blood vessel, 








was sick for many days; when he recovered, he 
was an altered man. When the old men told 
tales of their experience in life, he listened with 
reverence and attention ; and although he had met 
a white bear alone on the prairie with no weapon 
but his knife, and had brought home both his 
hide and his meat to his lodge, yet he was never 
known to boast of the exploit. 

Reader, the legend is ended. I can vouch for 
its authenticity as an Ojibway tale—I have nei- 
ther added to nor subtracted from it, but “Ff tell 
the tale as ’twas told to me.” I have no doubt 
that it is founded on facts, though many fictitious 
incidents have doubtless been added by the dif- 
ferent narrators. The intelligent reader can 
easily imagine how much of it may have been 
true, and how much is due to the invention of 
the Indian story-teller. I will only say that 
every word of it was implicitly believed by the 








man who related it to me. 





«THOU RT WITH ME IN MY NIGHTLY DREAMS.” 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


TxHov’rt with me in my nightly dreams: 
The dear long reveries of the day, 
Their shadowy shapes and dewy light, 
Have passed from heart and brain away. 
They’re gone—as birds of summer wing 
A hurried flight at winter’s chill, 
To find in distant, genial climes, 
Perfume and warmth and music still. 
Yet gentle, fay-like visions dance 
To dreamy music, ’round my couch— 
The darkly-buried Past up-springs, 
Glowing with life, beneath their touch. 
High, silvery clouds their censers raise— 
All sweets that Past once held for me, 
(Sweets which have changed to wormwood since !) 
They bring me Love and Hope and Thee! 


Thee ! not as at our parting seen, 
In friendly guise that mocked the while, 
And mien so free—thou cowld’st not dream 
Of the heart that broke beneath thy smile! 





But with deep eyes, all lit with loyve— 
Such tremulous, mysterious gleam 

As shimmers through the lucent wave 
Of an Indian diamond bedded stream. 

I know but Love—as ’round my hand, 
I feel thy warm soft fingers twine ; 

Love quivers in the full rich lip, 
That passionately lights on mine: 

Some half-formed words of tenderness 
Are breathed—not spoken, in my ear; 

My heart lies still, lest its quick throb 
Should drown one note of sound so dear 


Why should’st thou come! on this cold heart 
Why fall spring showers of Mem’ry’s rain? 

The young blooms, smiling from the earth, 
The frost will soon cut down again. 

The frost which thou didst leave! though night 
Show here and there a verdant spot— 

The day will find but blackened wastes— 
Ruins—telling where thou art not! 





oo? 


SONNET—TIBUR. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER, 


Tov yellow-rolling Tibur! over sands of gold, 
They fabulously say, thou once didst run; 

And verdant laurels, which great Scipios won, 
Upon thy margin grew. But we behold 

Far other scene upon thy altered brink ; 

The wild weed there lifts high her ugly head, 
And where proud Casars oft were wont to tread, 








Rank thistles grow. Vain river! dost thou think, 
Thy far-famed classic waters, yet do roll 

Past the imperial seven hilled city, Rome? 

Thou dreamest then. The lofty snow white dome, 
Which graced the celebrated Capitol, 

Is now no more. The Goths and Vandals, Huns 
Have triumphed over Numa’s recreant sons 
























































BY W. 


Lone I watched the doubtful struggle 
’Twixt the rising storm and night, 

One with vans of fearful blackness, 
One with smiles and shafts of light, 

Till, at last, o’ercome by Beauty, ; 
Back the vampire form had sped, 

Arrows sharp, of wondrous brightness, 
Still pursuing as he fled : 

And, with sympathetic triumph 
Cried I, to the baffled storm, 

As pursued, and still retreating, 
Sullen growled the lurid form :— 


‘‘ Where is now the hateful triumph, 
Speaking late in wing and eye; 
Where are now those savage squadrons 
Swooping lately through the sky? 
And, along the fields of heaven, 
Where is now thy haughty sway— 
Crouching now and baffled, driven 
Wrecked and shattered, far away !”’ 


And I laid me down exulting 
In the conquest still in sight, 
Love o’er Hate, and Peace o’er Quarrel, 
And, above the Black, the Bright! 
Sailed the queenly Hecate o’er me, 
Squadrons white in grand array, 
Heralding her perfect conquest 
To the embraces with the day— 
And, as fanned by zephyr-angels, 
Slept I in the moonlight pale, 
Never dreaming once that legions, 
In such glory clad, should quail. 
And I dreamt of mortal beauty, 
That me-seemed immortal too; 
Such as youthful fancy summons 
Still from blessing realms of blue. 
And I felt the loving ardor 
Of her bosom near mine own; 
And my heart upsprung exulting, 
Like a hero on his throne! 


Bright as soft, like streams of sunset 
O’er a fond and placid sky, 

Fell her tresses round my bosom, 
Shone her blue and blessing eye. 


Oh! the wondrous charm of Beauty, 
Soothing with a dear delight! 

Oh! the loving calm of Beauty, 
Making Rapture out of Night! 

Oh! the true and deep religion 
Nursed within a loving breast, 

Like a gleam of holy sunshine 
Hiding in a happy nest! 

Dreaming thus on Earth of Heaven, 
How deliciously the bliss 

Of that summer night enwrapt me, 
With embrace, and balm, and kiss! 

Steeped in all the spells of Beauty, 
Drank I in the immortal breath ; 

Straight forgot that skies had tempests, 
And that Life was full of Death! 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CLOUD. 


GILMORE SIMMS. 





But I woke with chill upon me, 
And the sky was bright no more; 
And the ocean, hoarsely howling, 
Hurled its billows on the shore. 
All the sky was in commotion, 
All the hosts of storm were there: 
Troops and squadrons, fresh from ocean, 
Swept the starry fields of air. 
Great, in central state of terror, 
Hung the vampire form on high, 
Roaring wild, with angry summons 
For possession of the sky. 
And the whirlwind shrieks, and rouses 
All his storms, and sets them free; 
And the spout of ocean throws his 
Great black banner o’er the sea! 


Where the queenly Hecate’s crescent? 
Where the shafts of light she sped, 
When, beneath her gay white legions, 
Late, the sullen vampire fled? 
Where the islet forms of beauty, 
Soft reposing o’er the deep, 
When I laid me down, of rapture 
Dreaming, in delicious sleep? 


They are gone, the forms of brightness, 
With the dreaming joys they brought, 
The forgetfulness, in pleasure, 
Of the sterner things of Thought! 
And the Soul deplores in sadness 
The wild triumphs of the Form, 
Black with billow, red with lightning, 
Sire of wild misrule and storm! 


But even while the Terror triumphs, 
As a bird within its nest, 

Though the tree with storm is rocking, 
Sings the Blessing in my breast. 

And the Beautiful still hopeful, 
Though with hooded brow she lies, 

Patient waits the hour of freedom, 
When the storm shall leave her skies! 

And I knew that all the blackness 
Should, in passing from her face, 

Leave her far more bright than ever, 
And with lovelier spell and grace. 


And my thought was like an arrow, 
Like the shaft by Hecate sent, 

Piercing all the sullen storm clouds, 
Opening up the firmament! 

And, beyond, I felt the beauty 
Calm reposing in the sky; 

Saw the pure bright eye triumphant, 
Like a star for storm too high! 

Thought and Love, and Faith and Fancy, 
Made the Beautiful still mine ; 

Priestesses, white-handed, tending 
On the soul’s superior shrine— 

Making lovely still the Terror, 
Till the very brows of Gloom, 

And her trailing pall of blackness, 


Glow in Beauty, grow te Bloom. 
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THE CITY OF THE 








SKIES.* 


BY JOSEPH M. CHURCH. 


And I, John, saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 


adorned for her husband. REvELATIONs, chap. xxi., 2d verse. 


In Patmos isle, a vision came 
To John, belov’d on high, 
A city fair, far in the air, 
Above the azure sky. 
A home, be sure, that city gives 
To him who happy dies, 
Sweet place of rest, to mortal blest, 
The city of the skies! 


No scene of town we’ve sought to paint 
That air-poised place doth know, 

No weed of world nor fragrant flower 
Within its gardens grow. 

What! lovely flowers not blooming there, 
Nor shrubs whose sweets we prize ? 

Be sure ’tis true, all strangely new, 
The city of the skies ! 


No sighs for dear, departed friends, 
There choke and clog the breath, 
For in the New Jerusalem 
There’s no such curse as death ! 
It is a bride in white robes cloth’d, 
With sweetly radiant eyes, 
Fresh from the perfect hand of God 
The city of the skies ! 


_ Its lofty jewel’d battlements, 

Watch’d by angelic host, 

Have names of followers of Lamb 
Engraved upon each post ; 

Their bounds by golden reed mark’d out, 
Twelve thousand furlongs rise, 

And it is long and broad alike, 
The city of the skies! 


The walls of purest jasper are, 
While streets of gold in mass 

Shine forth intensely beautiful, 
Like planes of polished glass. 

A home be sure, that city gives, 
To him who happy dies, 

Sweet place of rest, to mortal blest, 
The city of the skies! 


Foundations strong of jasper walls, 
With precious gems bedeck’d, 

Send back to gates of priceless pearl 
The glories they reflect. 

Nor beams of sun, nor beams of moon, 
To glories such give rise, 

God and the Lamb illuminate 
The city of the skies! 


* From an unpublished Poem, entitled ‘‘ The Town and its Contrasts.”’ 





The night which oft we deem so fit 
For ’rapt romantic spell, 

With moon and stars in calm blue sky, 
The poet loves so well— 

Is never known within the walls 
That round that city rise, 

That happy rest, to mortal blest, 
That city of the skies! 


The crystal waves of life’s pure stream, 
With current deep and calm, ) 
Their sources find in bosom sweet, 
Of God and of the Lamb! 
On river’s bank, in golden streets, 
' The trees of life arise, 
That monthly yield the luscious fruits, 
Oh city of the skies! ™ 


’Tis ’neath those trees the blessed roam, 
Feeling no fear of rod, 

Which often here in wretched world 
Permitted is, by God. 

For sorrow never can exist, 
Nor shade of anguish rise, 

To him who treads thy happy courts, 
Bright city of the skies ! 


Round throne of God, and throne of Lamb, 
Ever a seraph throng, 

With swelling note and sweet accord, 
Chant forth the glad ‘new song,’’ 

As gaze they on God’s glorious face 
With rapture-beaming eyes, 

For God thou seest face to face, 
Sweet city of the skies! 


The world wherein our lot is cast 
Supplies a faithful guide, 
To lead us on with trusting step, 
To blessed Jesu’s side. 
For if we well the mercies use 
And well the tears and sighs, 
We'll reach thy snow-white gates of pearl, 
Dear city of the skies ! 


Give ear! ye denizens of world, 
A Saviour’s blood is free, 

Bathe, freely bathe your aching hearts 
In that redeeming sea. 

Then when you pass death’s portal dark, 
Will greet your wondering eyes, 

With sparkling wall and glittering gates, 
The city of the skies! 
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‘¢ In May is meri time swithe, 
Foules in wood them maken blithe; 
In every londe ariste songe ; 
Jesu Christe be ous amonge !” 


The thought of May brings a thousand cheerful 
associations along with it—rbymes as well as flowers ; 
for poetry and mother nature both together have 
united to make it a charming theme to the imagina- 
tion. Poetry indeed heightens the charm, and we 
love the aspects of nature all the better for the fine, 
fresh old verses of Chaucer, and the sports of our old 
world ancestors. These ancestors certainly enjoyed 
the genial aspects of nature more feelingly than we 
seem todo. There is a good physical reason for this. 
They lived in a ruder age, and were more in contact 
with nature, so to speak—they felt the elements more. 
They had none of"our comforts and conveniences, in 
houses and dress, to make them comparatively inde- 
pendent of the seasons. They felt them all—living 
as they generally did, before the growth of cities and 
the increase of manufactures, in open, rural tracis ; 
and when the genial weather would permit them to 
quit their rude houses and hovels for the greensward 
and the pure air, their spirits must have risen, like 
mercury in the glass. It is curious to see, in the 
oldest metrical romances of our language, how the 
wandering makers or reciters preface their fyttes or 
cantos with a gay acknowledgment of nature: 


‘“« Meri is the entrée of May, 
The foules maketh meri play ; 
Maidens singeth and maketh play; 
The time is hot and long the day. 
The jolif nightingale singeth, - 
In the green mede flowers springeth.” 


Those old romances doubtless suggested to Words- 
worth that the nightingale was not a melancholy 
bird. The wandering singer calls her a jolly fowl. 
In another place we have: 

‘* Listene'h now, fele and few, 
In May the sun felleth dew. 
The day is meri and draweth along, 
The lark arereth her song. 
To mead gothe the-Damisele, 
And faire flowers gathreth fele (many.) 


A hundred such passages—for the most part on the 
Spring and Summer months—sppear ithe poetry of 
five hundred years ago. The love of nature in our 
age and country cannot be as true and unsophisti- 
cated as it was of old. We have a thousand enjoy- 
ments and oceupations that leave us little time or 
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inclination to feel in this respect as our ancestors 
did. No one now-a-days would go to hear a thrush 
or a nightingale, when he may hear Grisi or Alboni, 
nor consent to give up the newspapers for the whis- 
pering of the wind among the trees of the forest, and 
the babble of brooks. The solitudes of the world 
and its ancient sensations are broken in upon by the 
rails, and the wires, and the loud, rapid intercourse 
of the present time. The human heart must look 
for a new order of poetry. In this part of the world 
we shall always be more proue to admire the country 
than to love it. We are too independent of it. The 
attractions of civilized and artificial life are too 
strong, for that quietness and constancy which ena- 
bled the old poets and people to feel the charm of 
the sunny seasons, in long-remembered and cherished 
spots; and our May-day pageantry, though graceful 
and cheery enough, as regards the children, has not 
that free, full-grown heartiness and jollity which 
used to dance about the island May-poles in the rude 


old times—which, after all, we should be sorry to go 


back to. They do very well in poetry, and what was 
a grace in them would be only an anachronism now- 
a-days. 

Fanny Fern it seems was resolved to make a sensa- 
tion—and she had made it. Her book—Ruth Hall— 
in which she abuses her nearest relatives-—her father, 
a Boston editor, and her brother, a New York editor 
—has given her avery unwholesome kind of celebrity, 
which, however, they say she enjoys very much. 
The lady’s name is Sarah Paysan Willis, and she is 
now & widow, 44 years old or so, with two children, 
daughters. She was born in Maine, and married, in 
1837, to Mr. Eldridge of Boston, cashier of a bank 
there. He died in 1846, and the widow afterward 
married a Mr. Farrington, a widower with a family. 
In a short time he left Boston for Chicago, in the 
West, they say, and has never turned upsince. Mrs. 
F. then began to support herself and children by 
contributing to the Boston Olive Branch and True 
Flag, and her style was so dashing and trenchant 
that her zom de plume—Fanny Fern—became no- 
ticed, and she soon published a collection of her 
‘‘ Fern Leaves ;’’ which sold well and brought her 
in a profitable return. All this is told in a book 
lately come out in Boston—one of those things, with 
a connection or resemblance, generally published in 
the wake of any work that manages to make a hit. 
This Life of Fanny Fern is very satirical and per- 
sonal, and says the gay widow is dashing, voluble, 
impulsive, and so forth—which, indeed one would 
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suppose, from the style of a great many of the Fern 


leaves. This exposure looks very severe; but the 
lady herself probably does not object to it; it only 
increases the noise of her name. In Ruth Hall she 
is very bitter on the literary Lord Chesterfield, her 
brother; and people have supposed this ‘‘ Life’’ has 
been published with his instigation or approval. 
But we don’t believe he would engage his thoughts 
in any such retaliation. The lady herself furnishes 
the antidote of the bane she administers; and we 
can easily perceive that she would be just the spirit 
to plunge into faults and exaggerations. One great 
cause of her irritation seems to have been the little 
encouragement her writings received from the arbiter 
of literary elegance—her brother. At all events, the 
lady may now ‘‘ put hay in her boots,’’ as Gil Blas 
was advised to do; for she has taken the pensive 
public by the ear, and whatever she writes will be 
read. 

PriAy-Writine.—It is reported that Mr. Epes 
Sargent of Boston is bringing out a play, of the tra- 
gic order, though not a regular tragedy; and it is 
to be called the “ Priestess.’’ From this we per- 
ceive that the theme is a remote one—that is, not 
' one belonging to our own age—nor even to our reli- 
gion; for the Priestess must refer to something 
classic—Greek or Roman. In a spirit of philosophic 
criticism, we may regret this. We have an idea— 
one similar to that expressed by Ruskin, the picto- 
rial censor—that cotemporary themes, and themes of 
our own country or civilization, are the most effec- 
tive that any artist can choose—the most genial, the 
most genuine, and the most likely to achieve a good 
success. We have often been surprised to find edu- 
cated persons preferring to write letters after the 
style of Blair and Johnson’s essays, instead of coming 
down at once—or going up at once—to the vivid 
every day style of a man’s vernacular speech. And 
this tendency to the conventional and the classic, 
carrying one’s thoughts away beyond the land and 
age we live in, is, it seems to us, analagous. We 
have always thought that the contemplation of 
models injures the natural energy of a man’s mind ; 
and when we see Talfourd and other clear, powerful 
spirits giving themselves up to an intellectual pre- 
possession, and geing away to the pagan ages for 
themes treated in a certain admired classic way, we 
eannot but think they prefer to move under certain 
canonical restraints, than to trust themselves to their 
own flesh and blood feelings and enthusiasms. No 
doubt Mr. Sargent will produce a good play of its 
kind; for he isa man of talent and taste. But he 
will not produce—in the Priestess—a play which can 
be popular. It is much to be regretted that our 
poetic enthusiasm should not withdraw itself from 
the prose eloquence of the country, and embody itself 
in a drama on the subject of the Pilgrim Fathers, or 
our Dutch and English invasions of the swart nations 
of the Hudson and the Delaware, or the wonderful 
business of the Revolution. A play—or even a good 
rattling melodrama—on such subjects would have 
more life and success than any thing on any other 








subject between this and the Great Wall of China. 
Indeed, we have an idea that we must begin with 
melodrama—begin with something for Mose and the 
million. It was in this way the stage of the old 
world began, in its several nations. The people 
really want something of the sort. They are ready 
to be enthusiastic, and want a subject. They want 
one they can understand. When they have nothing 
else they take to the wild scuffles of a tavern, and 
(as in New York the other day) give their impetuous 
sympathies toa dead prize-fighter, unfairly killed. 
If some thoroughly American genius, warm with the 
feelings of his country and his age, were capable of 
putting a bold play upon the scene, he would take 
all hearts by storm, in this theatre-loving republic, 
and make himself immortal. Where is that man? 
We shall take a lantern and go look for him. 

Books AND ReADERS.—One of the English papers 
gives the statistics of reading in England, as gathered 
from some of the principal public libraries, showing 
that for every reader of Milton’s, Shakspeare’s, 
Wordsworth’s works, Dickens, Lever and James had 
hundreds, more or less. Another periodical, com- 
menting on this, argues that it is no fair test of the 
general taste, inasmuch as people go to libraries to 
read what they will not duy ; whereas those more 
excellent or solid works of the language are pur- 
chased to put upon household shelves. This expla- 
nation looks fair enough; but we don’t think it 
settles the matter. It is only natural and fitting 
that books of a light, gay character should be more 
popularly read than those of a graver and better 
order. In society, where the majority are workers, 
it is unphilosophical to look for the refined and 
thoughtful tastes of students and men of leisure; 
and, ag a general rule, where human nature is con- 
cerned, people prefer light exciting works to those 
of a deeper or more sober character. It is only to 
be expected that Lever should be more read than 
Milton. Neither Shakspeare nor Milton is an attrac- 
tive author for the million. Such men must be con- 
tent with the homage which the more educated and 
studious of society pay them. No man can be a 
good writer without them. The others are not lite 
rary necessaries at all. 

A friend of ours last summer, got married,and, as 
is the custom, started off with his bride on a ‘‘ tower.”’ 
He sped with the darling creature, who had taken 
his heart and his name, to Niagara, that excellent 
sustaining power for romance connubial, in case all 
goes on harmoniously ; that sublimest and best of 
jumping-off places, in case one finds one has made a 
grand mistake. : 

For a long distance on the journey, there appeared 
to be no newly married couple but our friend and 
his wife. He felt the singularity—he knew that 
‘‘newly married” stuck out in his face more than “a 
feet;’? and he longed for somebody to enter the cars, 
who was in the same ticklish predicament. At last 
he was gratified, there came a couple, greener than 
himself and wife, from the hand of the parson. It 
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was written in their look, in their every act. They 
were alone, and they seemed to glory in uninterrupted 
interchange. They had got away from the congratu- 
lations of friends, the ‘‘do take care of her’’ of 
mamma, the “‘ God bless you”’ of papa, the sly looks 
and queer speeches of guests; and particularly of 
those of elderly maidens, who “ hope the change will 
be for the best, but who can’t help thinking marriage 
is a lottery.” 

There was one of these individuals feminine in the 
cars. Our friend and his bride, too, noticed she had 
watched their movements with a pair of gray, gleam- 
ing, spiteful eyes. Still they had gone on with their 
téte-d-téte, determined not to be put down by sucha 
feline glare. The new comers now shared the scru- 
tiny of the old maid. She saw in them, too, an exqui- 
siteness of being, which to her, doubtless, must ever 
remain a sealed book. She felt more than ever, 
vinegarish. Two bridal companies in one car! How 
could she breathe such an atmosphere and live? At 
last the train stopped, the new comers were to de- 
part, they had reached their destination. Troops of 
friends were waiting at the depot to greet them, for 
this, it seemed, was the home of the groom; and, 
therefore, too, the home of his blooming bride. Our 
friend and his wife were occupied with the excite- 
ment outside of the cars, they did not regard things 
within, until the train had started. Then it was, 
that his wife seeing a parasol on the seat vacated by 
the couple recently departed, (which was immediately 
in front of that oceupied by the old maid) presumed 
it to have been forgotten by the bride in the hurry 
of leaving, and, as the cars had only gone a few rods, 
though every moment moving more rapidly, she seized 
upon it and tossed it out of the window. Fancy 
her feelings, when the old maid arose suddenly and 
turning upon her, with a look embodying a concen- 
tration of envy and spleen, the bitterest of the 
whole cup, she said— 

‘‘That’s my parasol, marm, you’ll please to pay 
me for it, it cost me two dollars and fifty cents !”’ 

The money was speedily handed by our friend to 
the outraged owner of the parasol, when, after shak- 
ing her dress with a nervous twitch, and giving her 
bonnet a jerk, to bring it upon her head, from which 
it had fallen, by the way, during her excitement, 
she resumed her seat, and was thereafter docile. 
The safety-valve had been opened, she had obtained 
at least two dollars and a half’s worth of satisfaction 
for the annoyance which she had suffered in seeing 
others happy, for gazing upon others as they lapped 
up luxuries forever to be denied herself! This story 
is true. 

‘‘ At the time when Balzac lived in the Rue de 
Chaillot, some twenty years ago, two young men 
called upon him inthe evening. The author of ‘La 
Comedie Humaine,’ had sometimes the caprices of a 
woman of thirty. He had had his furniture lined with 
white satin, and drapery to match an immense lustre 
in the Pompadour style suspended from the ceiling. 
The great man called the attention of his visitors to 


the lights. 





the tasteful but extravagant display, requesting 


them at the same time not to sit too roughly on the 
chairs and sofas! 

‘«*¢ Who the deuce will pay for this white satin?’ 
muttered Balzac half aloud. 

‘¢ «A superb satin truly,’ observed the visitors. 

* «Who will pay for it? who will pay for it?’ per- 
sisted the romancer. 

‘*¢ But,’ interrupted one of the friends, ‘ it is diffi- 
cult for us to judge of the splendor of your saloon, if 
you show it up by the light of a single candle. Let 
us light the lustre, and see the effect which your 
satin has under a brilliant light.’ 

««¢ Adopted,’ said Balzac. 

‘‘And the forty candles were lighted, Balzac still 
muttering between his teeth : 

‘*« Who the deuce will pay for my satin?’ 

** At this moment some one knocked at the door. 

“* ¢ Monsieur X the publisher,’ said the ser- 
vant ‘ wishes to speak to Monsieur.’ ' 

‘*¢A publisher!’ exclaimed Balzac, ‘and forty 
candles flaming away! my satin is paid for. Let 
the paymaster come in. As to you,’ he said, turning 
toward the young men, ‘ you may loll upon the sofas, 
and don’t even consider where you put your boots.’ 

* The publisher was introduced, almost blinded by 
Balzac was walking up and down with a 
careless air, like a man accustomed to live in the 
midst of a Babylonian luxury. 

‘* He asked the publisher what he wanted. 

‘«¢A romance from your pen,’ replied the other 
hesitatingly. 

“¢A romance?’ exclaimed Balzac, ‘I am very 
busy, very weary, but ——’ and he finished by re- 
commending the publisher to call again in the morn- 
ing and settle the matter. 

‘*¢T owe at least a pound of candles to my patron 
saint,’ said Balzac, the moment the publisher had 
turned his back. ‘That fellow must think I burn 
forty candles every evening. Now you know one 
cannot in decency think of paying a person who burns 
forty candles in an evening, as one would pay a wri- 
ter who works by lamp-light. Put out the lustre, 
my satin is paid for.’ ”’” 





‘‘One fine morning, a young literary man was 
passing along the Kue Richelieu, when he met Bal- 
zac walking arm in arm with another person. After 
saluting him, he stopped to speak a moment with the 
great man. 

‘«Prince,’ said the author of ‘La Comedie Hu- 
maine,’ turning toward the person who was with him, 
‘allow me to introduce you to M. —— Secretary of 
Embassy.’ 

‘‘The person most astonished at this title was our 
young man; but he went away without saying a 
word. 

‘Some days afterward, meeting Balzac, he in- 
quired : 

«sé Why did you make me a Secretary of Embassy 
the other day ?’ 

s¢<T had already met three literary men, and as I 
was with a foreign prince, I did not wish him to 
think I was only acquainted with Bohemians ’ 
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“«¢ Bah!’ interrupted the young man, ‘your prince 
of the other day is perfectly well known to me, he is 
a notary of Versailles.’ 

*¢¢ And he knew you?’ 

“¢ Parbleu! perfecily.’ 

‘¢¢ Well,’ said the romancer, ‘I was unlucky that 
day; but I will be more careful with my acquaint- 
ances another time,’ ”’ 

Tue LATE CzAar.—The Czar Nicholas could keep 
the English and French out of Sebastopol. But he 
could not keep the other enemy out of his nearer and 
dearer citadel. ‘‘There’s a lean fellow beats all 
conquerors,’’ says Dekkar; and at his touch poor 
Nicholas forgot all the hereditary dreams of his life, 
and the traditions of his house. He has left four 
sons—the Czaroviich Alexander, 37 years old; the 
Grand Duke Constantine, 28 years old; the Grand 
Duke Michael, 24; and the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
23. A little before he died, the old man reviewed 
30,000 guards at St. Petersburgh, knelt with his army 
to ask the blessing of God, and then standing up, be- 
stowed his own blessing on his four sons as they knelt 
before him. A wonderful pontiff. One ofthe latest acts 
of his life was to write a letter to the President of the 
United $tates—(that is, order such a letter to be 
written in his name,) to warn him of the conspiracy 
of European rulers which has for its object the re- 
pression of the republican efforts of these states. It 
is not probable that his death will induce the 
Emperor Alexander to submit to the terms of the 
allies. The son is as much of a Russian and a Ro- 
manoff as his father. They are all governed by the 
tradition and fate of their dynasty. 





Of the present Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Medjid, 
the Ottomans believed that the ‘black fate’’ was 
upon him; and it is remarkable that a similar super- 
stition was popularly attached to Shah-Soojah, whose 
career from first to last justified the gloomy impres- 
sion. The Turks have all along entertained a tradi- 
tional conviction that they are to be driven back into 
Asia again, and point to the very gate through which 
it has been prophesied that ‘the Giaour’’ is to re- 
enter Constantinople. Of late years, it would appear 
that these gloomy forebodings have been gaining 
ground. The Turks had a superstitious belief that 
the late Sultan Mahmoud was to be the last of their 
emperors that should reignin Europe. The conquest 
achieved by his ancestor was destined to be lost 
again by a sultan of the same name, and in him the 
realization of the prophecy was looked for. In like 
manner ‘the Russians expect that, as Constantine 
was the last Christian monarch of the Eastern Em- 
pire, a Constantine is to be the first of the new line, 
and they point to the grand-duke, the second son of 
Nicholas, as the fated restorer. This young prince 
is said to possess great energy and ability, and the 
characteristic ambition of his race. His elder brother 
Alexander, the present emperor, is described as mild 
in disposition, limited in talent, and fearful of re- 
sponsibility, 

‘* What makes you 80 serious?’’ said Constantine, 
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one day, observing him in profound meditation, and 
with an aspect of despondency. 

‘*T am thinking of what may be reserved for me in 
future,’’ replied Alexander; ‘the charge of ruling 
an enormous empire is heavy indeed !’’ 

“« If there is nothing else to torment you,’’ quickly 
rejoined the young brother, ‘‘speak the word, and I 
will instantly relieve you of that charge.”’ 

Both Alexander and Coustantine are married, and 
have young families, so that the line of Romanoff is 
at present in no danger of exiinciion from natural 
decay. 

We have seen in some of the papers, notice of tho 
prophecy of an English physician, to the end ihat the 
Emperor Nicholas would die during his fif:y-ninth 
year. The learned M. D. pretended to judge from the 
monarch’s countenance, and made his prophecy many 
years before hisdeath. We suspect the prediciion was 
mere guess-work ; or founded on presumption from 
antecedents of ihe family of Czars. We can imagine 
that a skillful physician may foretell the kind of 
death, of which a man will die, from a knowledge of 
his physical and mental habit; but we do not think 
there is any index furnished by either of the exact 
year. It is related of Corvisart, a distinguished 
French physician, that he had such an accurate 
knowledge of patho-gnomonic signs, he could dis- 
cover the most hidden diseases, merely by looking 
at the countenance. 

Seeing, one day, the portrait of a man, of whom he 
knew nothing, he asked, ‘is this man living or 
dead ?”? 

‘‘ Dead,’’ was the reply. 

‘¢T suspected it,’’ said Corvisart, “‘ and he died of 
disease of the heart.’? Such was the fact, 

A thrilling incident may now and then be fiily in- 
troduced to our Table. So we will relate one. 

We recollect to have been once at a queer little old 
town in Massachusetts, a place, too, where had oe- 
curred many incidents of mark and moment. There 
was a revival going on at the time, and public feeling 
was much aroused. Having nothing beiter to do, we 
sauntered up to the meeting. It was dusk, and na- 
ture was fast passing into repose. At last we arrived 
at the church, and took our place among the excited 
congregation. We had not been long seated before 
we caught the eyes of a beautiful girl, who appeared 
to be not so much impressed with the services as her 
neighbors. We need not describe the sensation which 
her glances, in return of our own, excited. They 
were of the heart-exciting kind. We threw all tho 
tenderness into our expression we could summon, and 
we fancied it was warmly responded to. We built 
up in our bosom a temple of love, of adoration, and 
looked forward to a speedy moment, when we could 
dedicate it with a speech to the beautiful girl, who 
had furnished us with, vulgarly speaking, the bricks 
and mortar for the same. Her glances continued, 
our eyes met again; ay, again, and again. At 
length, the meeting was over. We lingered at the 





door, as the congregation came out; we saw our 
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beautiful, our adorable pass along with several 
friends, whom she left after going a short distance, 
and proceeded on alone. Here we felt was an invi- 
tation to join her. She was asimple, unsophisticated 
country girl, unhampered with city ceremony and 
etiquette. We resolved to be equally primitive, 
especially, as we were filled with deferential, 
respectful emotion. We approached the damsel cau- 
tiously. She looked behind; the full beams of the 
moon shone upon her angel face, as she glanced at 
us; we thought she evinced a notion of turning back 
and inviling us to meet her. Noble girl! thought 
we; her artless, simple, sweet little heart is above 
the restraint of rigid, cold custom! At length, we 
found ourself walking by her side; we took off our 
hat and bowed with a depth of deference, we cannot 
express. She spoke— 

«¢ Are you pedler ?”’ said she, 

‘¢ No,’’ we replied, much disconcerted. 

She rejoined—‘‘ It was my opinion, when I see you 
in meeting, that you were the fellow what passed a 
pewter pistareen on me two or three months ago, and 
I think so still; so you’d better take yourself off, or 
you’ll get yerself intotrouble.’’ Of course, we left. 

In Lieut. Giddon’s account of the Valley of the 
Amazon, we read the following amusing account of 
the daily life of a Creole family of Santa Cruz de 
Bolivia :— 

Very early in the morning, the Creole getting out 
of bed, throws himself into a hamoc; his wife 
stretches herself upon a bench near by, while the 
children seat themselves, with their legs under them, 
on the chairs—all in their night-dresses. The Indian 
servant-girl enters with a cup of chocolate for each 
member of the family ; after which, she brings some 
coals of fire in a silver dish. The wife lights her 
husband’s cigar, then one for herself. Some time is 
spent in reclining, chatting, and regaling. The man 
siowly puts on his cotton trowsers, woolen coat, lea- 
ther shoes, and yicuna hat, with his neck exposed to 
the fresh air. He walks to some neighbor’s, with 
whom he again drinks chocolate, and smokes another 
cigar. 

At mid-day, a small low table is set in the middle 
of the room, and the family go to breakfast. The 
wife sits next to her husband. He chooses her from 
among five; for there are that number of women to 
one man inthe town. The children seat themselves, 
and the dogs form aring behind. The first dish is 
of potatoes, with large pieces of meat. The man 
helps himself first, and throws his bones straight 
across the table; a child dodges his head, to give it 
free passage, and the dogs rush after it as it falls on 
the ground. A child then throws his bone; the mo- 
ther dodges, and the dogs rush behind her. The 
second dish holds small pieces of beef without bones. 
Dogs are now fighting. Next comes a dish of finely 
chopped beef, then beef-soup, vegetables and fruits; 
finally, coffee or chocolate. After breakfast, the man 
pulls off his trowsers and coat, and lies down within 
the bamoe. His wife lights him acigar. The dogs 
jump up and lie on the chairs—fieas bite them on 





the ground. The Indian girl closes both doors and 
windows, takes the children out to play, while the 
rest of the family sleep. 

At two P. M., the church-bells ring to let the peo- 
ple know the priests are saying a prayer for them. 
A horse is brought into the house by an Indian man, 
who holds him while ‘the patron’’ saddles and 
bridles him; he then puts on a large pair of silver 
spurs, which cost forty dollars, and mounting, he 
rides out of the front door to the opposite house. 
Halting, he takes off his hat, and cries out, “‘ Buenas 
tardes, Senoritas!’’ Good evening, ladies! The 
ladies make their appearance at the door; one lights 
him a cigar; another mixes him a glass of lemonade, 
to refresh himself after the ride. He remains in the 
saddle, talking, while they lean;gracefully against 
the door-post, smiling with their bewitching eyes. 
He touches his hat and rides off to another neighbor. 
After spending the afternoon in this way, he rides 
into the house again. The Indian holds the horse 
by the bridle while the master dismounts. Taking 
off the saddle, he throws it in one chair, the bridle 
into another, his spurs on a third, and himself into 
the hamoc. 

The following pretty idea occurs in one of the 
modern French writers: 


« Torn from thy parent bough, 

Poor withered leaf, where wendest thou? 
I do not know, the storm laid low 

The oak [ clung to long ago. 

And now a pilgrim to and fro, 

With north wind swift, or zephyr slow, 
From plain to forest on I go, 

From mountain-top to vale below. 

I move with every breath that blows, 
Nor care to murmur or oppose ; 

I go where all things go—where goes 
The leaf of laurel and of rose.’’ 


These verses furnish a very apt illustration of 
Wordsworth’s well-known couplet : 


‘¢ To me, the meanest flower that blows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’’ 


MovernN Move oF Scu.prure.—It is very curious 
to consider in how many ways mechanism has been 
made subservient to the intellect of man in the arts 
of life. Machinery is every day taking the place of 
manual energy. We need not go into particulars, 
But we may observe that a machine has been just 
made to set type. Coming to the fine arts, we find 
that chemistry is likely to take the paint-brush from 
the hand of the portrait painter; we find also that 
sculpture has become a matter of rule and measure- 
ment. Our idea of statuary was, that the artists 
labored with a loving energy to bring beanty out of 
the solid marble. We are now made aware that a 
great sculptor need not strike a blow with a mallet, 
or touch a chisel. We know how the fierce Michel 
Angelo, his eye in a fine frenzy rolling, would stand 
hewing out his grand idea from the block. They 
have changed all that. The sculptor now-a-days 
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makes his celebrity with a little moist mud! And 
yet the supremacy of genjus is not at all overthrown 
by this change. The divine faculty only exercises 
the muscles of the arm rather less than before. The 
artist now goes calmly to work over a mass of moist 
clay. When he has thus moulded his idea, he lets 
it harden, casts it in plaster, and sends the latter, 
with a letter of directions, to a company of clever 
workmen, ordering them to furnish the thing in 
marble. And they do it. Sometimes they leave a 
slight thickness of marble over the surface, that the 
modeller may finish his idea with his own hand. 
But many sculptors do not see their works in marble 
at all—Gibson, Thorwaldsen, and others are of this 
number. The latter said that his group of Gany- 
mede was praised for the plumage of the eagle; but 
this last was wholly done by his journeymen. He 
produced Christ and his Apostles, done by Carrara 
workmen, and never saw the marble group, till, at 
the end of several years, he went into the Cathedral 
at Stockholm, where they had been set. All this 
reads curiously. Sculpture is only a kind of inspired 
mud-larking, one would think. It will be perceived 
that women can now become sculptors more easily 
than formerly. They only need a supply of soft 
clay —along with the mens divinior—for that is in- 
dispensable. Under such circumstances, it is well 
argued that our sculptors must go to Italy. The 
workmen are not to be found elsewhere; at least, 
not in such numbers, and at such a cheap rate. This 
modern mode of producing sculpture, must have the 
effect of making it more plentiful. <A great artist 
can now achieve four times as many things as he 
could formerly have done. But then a question is 
likely to arise: is this facilily or rapidity of produc- 
tion favorable to a high order of sculpture? Does it 
tend to artistic excellence? This is a matter not so 
easily decided. 

FRANKLIN Statue.—The people of Boston are 
about to have a statue of Benjamin Franklin, done 
by Greenough; and in some artistic circles, there 
has been a discussion on the attitude given to the 
figure, and incidentally, or rather, inevitably, on the 
character of that great man himself. In all kinds 
of monuments, there must be a fitting character—the 
object of art is defeated without it. In the New 
York ‘‘Crayon’’—an authority in matters artistic ;— 
Mr. Stillman comes out boldly and commends the 
down-looking, subtle position of the statue, saying it 
is more suitable than any up-looking air of inspira- 
tion or aspiration would be. The critic observes that 
Franklin had ‘‘ neither faith nor heroism, but simple 
wit and intellectual force.’’ Some of the Boston 
papers have argued that Franklin was not without 
heroism and faith, instancing the self-denial of the 
man, living on the humblest fare, rather than run 
in debt to any man, and his confidence in the result 
of the revolutionary war. The artist, however, re- 
torts that it is not heroism to eat saw-dust pudding— 
that is, the heroism contemplated by the high poeti- 
eal spirit of art. Mr. Stillman says he is a descend- 
ant of the Pilgrim Fathers, but he still thinks Frank- 





lin had neither faith nor heroism. It is very easy to 
understand what he means by this, which is, that 
Franklin was not a man of glowing poetical fervors 
and impulses, proceeding to his aims with a passion- 
ate earnestness and with lofty enunciations. No 
doubt of that. Franklin had all the calmness and 
sobriety of Newton and Locke—a clear, cool, reason- 
ing head, and a well-disciplined mind of the Anglo- 
Saxon order; and it is no disparagement to such a 
man if the genius of poetic art do not find in him 
those traits and attributes which it loves best. Mr. 
Stillman argues that Franklin should be represented 
looking down. §So should Newton, Socrates and 
Locke—men who were forever working to their ends 
with geometry, sensation and syllogism. Poets, 
orators, composers— 
‘¢ All unquiet things, 

That move so deeply the soul’s secret springs,” 
may well be represented with their eyes in the 
clouds; but the men of patient and regular logic will 
be truly represented when they are made looking 
straight before them, or looking down in reverie. 
At all events, Boston will have done a graceful thing 
when it shall have put Greenough’s work on its 
pedestal. 

Tue WASHINGTON OBELISK.—The National Monu- 
ment Society, at Washington, have come to a stand 
still; they have no more money to build the monu- 
ment. It is remarkable, that in a wealthy country 
like this, such should be the case; and it is just as 
remarkable, that very few seem to care whether the 
‘*huge design’’ be carried out or not. Almost every 
authority in the nation, in the matter of taste, is un- 
favorable to the building, as projected. The best 
judges recoil in displeasure before the idea of that 
cloud-piercing spire or obelisk, and call it an em- 
phatic reflection upon the monumental genius of the 
country. One artistic publication says the idea of 
the designers is merely the idea of those who began 
to build the tower of Babel, and hopes it will turn 
out like that Shinar business! Indeed, it does seem 
as if the undertakers went to work, without having 
sufficiently understood the true principles of taste, 
and with the idea that the chief things needful were 
masons, blocks and mortar. It is now seen that they 
were mistaken; and it is very probable that if the 
monument be finished at all, the running up of the 
obelisk must be stopped, or what is already raised 
must be taken down. It is greatly to be regretted 
that anything designed to honor George Washington, 
should have been so Gisastrously imagined. 





Oysters are by many persons looked upon as mere 
priming for a meal. We have seen men who would 
devour a dozen or two raw, and declare that they 
were then only ready for dinner! The palate had 
been cleansed, the functions of digestion were 
aroused. Not peculiar to America, the land of 
liberty and oysters, aré such individuals. Brillat 
Savarin says he met, at Versailles, in 1798, a com- 
missary of the Directory, who was so fond of oysters, 
that he declared that he had never eaten enough. 
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The gourmet Brillat, determined to procure him 
satisfaction, even though he bankrupted himself in 
consequence; s0 he invited the commissary to dine. 

‘‘ He came,’’ says Brillat, ‘I kept company with 
him to the tenth dozen, after which, I let him go 
alone.”’ 

The commissary managed to eat thirty-two dozen 
within the hour, and yet was not satiated! Brillat 
became despairing, and after a few more dozen, say 
forty, were slipped away by his guest, he addressed 
him thus— 

‘¢ Mon cher, you will not eat as many oysters as 
you meant, to-day—let us dine.”’ 

‘‘ We did so,’”’ adds Brillat, ‘‘ and he acted as if he 
had fasted for a week.”’ 


Brillat Savarin thought the financial influegce of 
turkeys was very great. By raising them, French 
farmers had been able to more than pay their rents. 
He had reason to believe that, between the first of 
November and the end of February, three hundred 
dindon truffées alone were consumed per day, or 
during the period stated, thirty thousand turkeys! 
The price of turkeys, prepared with truffles, was 
twenty francs each, or four dollars; and the sum 
total, hence amounted to seven hundred and twenty 
thousand francs, or one hundred and forty thousand 
dollars! 
though we prefer them plainly roasted, or with 
simple old style basting and trimming. At Thanks- 
giving time, in New England, turkeys are most in 
demand. With Philadelphians, Christmas is em- 
phatically turkey time. A calculation was made of 
the number of turkeys devoured in Philadelphia 
alone, last Christmas day, and it reached, by the 
best of figuring, the enormous total of twenty-five 
thousand! What a mess of heads and claws were 
here thrown to dogs and felines! enough to fill seven 
or eight barrels. The French prepare turkeys in 
various ways, and with unbounded success. The 
various parts are dressed by them most artistically. 
Even the pinions are turned to account, and form a 
palatable ragout. ; 


A letter writer, from California, during the inflated 
times of a few years back, when land sold at marvel- 
ously high prices, wrote home to afriend thus: ‘‘ The 
Spirit of speculation seemed to absorb every thought. 
All professions were tinctured with it.. A physician 
had left a preseription for a patient, but had forgotten 
to name the hours when the same was to be taken. 
He was hailed by one of the family, after he had left 
the door, for the purpose of ascertaining the requisite 
particulars, when he shouted back at the top of his 
lungs—‘ Twenty-five per cent. down, and the balance 
in one, two, and three years!’ ”’ 


Aérostation is practiced to a great extent in our 
day. Scarcely a day passes that the papers in some 
portion of the Union do not record a balloon ascension. 
Dr. Cox thinks aéronauting pastime much older 
than many imagine. He maintains, indeed, that the 


We are great turkey eaters in this country, - 





Fairy Tales and Arebian Nights, show, in their ex- 
eursions through the air, by wooden horses, etc., that 
the ancients were well acquainted with aérostation. 
We can discover some vestiges of the same in the tale 
of Fortunatus; indeed, earlier stories of the flight of 
Icarus and Dedelus, may be founded on a‘ronautic 
feats. The downfall of the former, was but another 
De Rozier mishap—the balloon burst, or the para- 
chute did not work well! The Festival of Lamps, in 
China, an annual exhibition, is also most probably 
connected with an aérostatie performance; ay, and 
a successful one, too! This festival is known to be 
in commemoration of the downfall of the Emperor 
4, who shut himself from the light of the sun, in a 
palace perpetually illuminated. So splendid was 
the spectacle, that the Emperor Kam irresistibly in- 
clined to behold it. Not daring, however, to leave 
his court, avowedly for the purpose, he put himself 
in the hands of a magician, in other words, called in 
an aéronaut—who enabled him, says the tradition, 
‘¢ seated on a fine throne, to sail through the air.’’ 
He thus contemplated from above the whole solemn 
magnificence of the festival. We suspect many of 
the supernaturalisms of ancient days may be ex- 
plained scientifically. They were, in other words, 
the result of scientific knowledge, which disappeared 
with the retrograde movements of peoples and na- 
tions. These results were handed down by tradition, 
merely as stupendous, miraculous feats. They were 
unaccompanied by their causes, and very natural 
causes. Our times, though great, though fast, though 
wonderful, are not so unprecedented, after all, in any 
respect, as many of usimagine. The world has been 
tolerably wise, we guess, on many occasions, hereto- 
fore. Superstition has clothed in supernatural dra- 
peries, events, which were merely the fruit of natural 
causes, developed by scientific cultivation and re- 
search. Let’s drop our heads alittle. Old fogyism 
is not so bad, after all. 





At Baltimore, ard indeed, in several other parts 
of America, the people, during the revolution, were 
in the habit of turning the picture of George III. 
upside down; and John Adams says that, in 1777, he 
saw the following lines written underneath one of 
these inverted portraits : 


‘¢ Behold the man, who had it in his power 
To make a kingdom tremble and adore ; 
Intoxicate with folly, see his head 
Placed where the meanest of his subjects tread, 
Like Lucifer, the giddy tyrant fell, 
He lifts his heel to Heaven, and points his head to 
hell! 


Musical enough, and truculent enough! George 
III. was a king—every inch a king, and acted as 
such, despotically. Kings never act otherwise—as a 
general rule. But George was a good, stubborn sort 
of man—a providential man for this nation, for he 
drove us all from the condition of a trading colany 
into a state of military independence—a noble ex- 
change. 
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There is a story in Bishop Taylor’s works, of a cer- 
tain young German, of a noble family, who, being 
of a religious disposition, refused to indulge himself 
in the apparent vanity of allowing his portrait to be 
painted. He was afflicted with consumption, and at 
last, being on his death-bed, and importuned by his 
family, who desired to add his likeness to those 
of his brothers, he consented, on condition that they 
should take it after he had been a certain time in 
the burial vault. At the appointed time the coffin 
was opened, and the body exposed in a decaying 
condition, full of worms and the face half eaten 
away. ‘The painter, however, executed his task and 
made a portrait, and this was hung in the hall and 
long exhibited among the armed knightly figures of 
his ancestors. The story, contains a ghastly mo- 
rality, which touches the imagination with a sense 
of horror. 

Judge Edmonds and Dr. Dexter have been pub- 
lishing a book, in New York, called ‘ Spiritualism,” 
to prove themselves very muddy-brained and inept 
professors of (he ghostly science—also, to make money, 
ifthey may. The company through which the com- 
munications mentioned, took place, consisted of the 
judge, his daughter and neice, Dr. Dexter, and some 
others. Swedenborg, Bacon, Washington, a Druid 
female and other dwellers in Hades, are represented 
as having spoken through the judge, and the whole 
thing is elaborately dull and ridiculous. All the 
great sages and soldiers speak with the thoughts, the 
tone, and the syntax of the judge; they inquire 
about his book, puff it, and express their respect for 
himself as aman and a philosopher. It is a huge 
farrago of balderdash to our mundane ideas. And 
the dreariest part of the business is, that the child is 
made to look to her parent, and join him in this 
driveling imposition. The whole thing is a desecra- 
tion—not of the glorious or inglorious dead—but of 
the /iving, of the purest and holiest feelings of our 
nature. 


Sir Epwarp Lytrox BoLwer.—An English news- 
paper contains a description of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer not of a very complimentary kind. The 
novelist is in the English parliament, and he lately 
made a speech on the war in the Crimea. The re- 
porter says he is the most ridiculous looking man he 
ever saw, with his horse-like nose, his great saucer 
blue eyes, his big voice like the bow-wow of a dog, 
and his tremendous gesticulation, which crowned the 
oddity of his appearance. ‘The writer says that, 
though at first, the members mopped their faces with 
their handkerchiefs, and looked sideways at the door, 
they afterward cheered him for his sentiments and 
gave him a parliamentary triumph. 

Twenty years ago Sir Edward failed, like D’Israeli, 
in his oratorical attempts, and suffered greatly from 
his humiliation. It is said that his unhappy wife 
laughed at him on that occasion, and provoked an 
unforgiven retort. Since then she has been his evil 
genius, scoffing at him, and writing bad and bitter 
novels against him. Poor Sir Edward should have a 
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literary immortality, as a matter of justice, for his 
mortal life has been an unhappy one, according to 
all appearance. 


The Abbé Augier, who lived in the time of Louis 
XV., wrote the whole of one of the books of Virgil’s 
Ainead on a piece of paper of so small a size that it 
could be enclosed in a cherry stone. 

La dame Blanche, (The White Lady of Avenel) by 
Boieldieu, has been played seven hundred and sixty- 
four times. 

Tae Price or A SY_LaBie.—Berlioz the great 
Parisian musical critic, after expatiating on the folly 
of the high salaries now paid to illustrious lyric ar- 
tists, makes the following amusing calculation. 

‘‘Supposing a young and handsome tenor to re- 
ceive a salary of ten thousand dollars for a season, 
supposing him to play eighty-four times during the 
season, he would have about two hundred and twenty 
dollars for each representation. 

Supposing each part to contain one thousand one 
hundred syllables, the price of each syllable would 
be one shilling. Having established these facts, 
Berlioz illustrates them in the following most amus- 
ing manner, by a passage from Rossini’s Guillaume 
Tell, : 

My (1 shilling) presence (2 sh.) is perhaps an insult, 
(6 shillings). 
Yet (1) Matilda (3) with bold footsteps (4 sh.) 
To you I have dared to come. (8 sh.) 
Sum total (25 shillings.) 
In about one minute and a half, 


Now a prima donna being less paid than a tenor, 
(the race is rapidly becoming extinct,) the price of 
her reply may, according to Berlioz, be calculated 
at eight cents a syllable—thus: 


’*Tis easy to forgive (32 cents) faults in which we 
share, (40.) 
Arnold, (16 cents) I (8 cents) was waiting for you 
(40.) 
Total (136 cents.) 
No bad pay for about one minute’s work. 

Some years ago, during the performance of a stir- 
ring melo-drama in an eastern theatre, and just when 
one of the characters is about to discharge a gun—a 
tall gentleman, of most grotesque figure and face, 
rose up in a box, and extending a long, bony finger 
toward the stage, exclaimed in a voice agitated by 
emotion, as he pointed with the other hand at a 
trembling lady sitting by his side, ‘‘ Desist, desist, 
my Huldah’s afraid of a gun.’? The actor paused, 
though his finger was on the trigger of the gun, the 
play was delayed, and the tall gentleman. and his 
Huldah bustled out of the boxes as fast as their anti- 
quated limbs would carry them. Such a roar of 
laughter as attended the ludicrous incident, however, 
it would be impossible to describe. 


We read many years ago, in the journal of a navy 
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officer, a variety of curious things touching the inci- 
dents of maritime warfare, including the usual emo- 
tions in the human mind arising from expectation of 
the visit of a cannon ball. The journalist says he 
has seen the approach of balls, two at a time, as well 
as of shells, and he observed that the report of the 
gun was far ou(striping the ball. This is contrary 
to the generally received opinion—contrary to the 
poet’s idea, when he says: 


‘«« The mimic thunder of the deep-mouthed gun 
By lightning usher’d, and by death outrun.” 


Sailors think, when they have heard the enemy’s 
gun, says Dr. Walker, in his Voyages, that the ball is 
passed. They feel as secure, hence, as we do when 
we hear the thunder after a flash of lightning, satis- 
fied as we are, that the bolt has sped, has done its 
work. The Doctor says he noticed at Algezira, that 
the ball came after the report, though not as long 
after as the report was after the flash. Death was 
thus threatened through the eye and ear before it 
possibly could reach the Doctor and his companions, 
in the shape of a ball. 

During the coming of a whizzing ball, our journal- 
ist says, he has observed a general seriousness of coun- 
tenance, with silence; on its passing over the vessel, 
a smile; on its falling short, alaugh! During bat- 
tle at sea, the crew are variously occupied. Some 
keep together and talk in a low voice, on indifferent 
and oftentimes insipid matters. The mind lets its 
major or weightier quality watch the progress of the 
death-dealing contest, and only gives its feathery 
portion to the consideration of foreign topics; though 
many would have you believe that these foreign topics 
alone occupy their thoughts. 

It is not uneommon for people, and especially boys, 
to happen into safe places, as it were, by the purest 
accident. There is, hence, frequently a goodly com- 
pany during action to the leeward of the masts or the 
pumps. 

We once heard of a Yankee who shipped on board 

of a man of war, and who really had courage enough 
when put to the test. His first essay in helping pre- 
pare for action, made him shake slightly in his shoes. 
There was the sanding down of the decks to be done, 
the scattering around of cutlasses and pistols, to say 
nothing of the unrolling of lint. He watched, too, the 
activity in the surgeon’s department in the matter of 
opening and arranging their instruments, with trem- 
bling solicitude, Soon the first gun was fired, the first 
shout arose from the crew, and Jonathan began to 
feel like Deacon Peaquirk, just as if he was sitting 
on the roof of the meeting-house in a gale of wind— 
every shingle being a jew’s harp. Thencame a crash, 
hard by Jonathan’s head. ‘Darn it,’’ said he, 
‘(they are shooting balls at us.”’ There was after 
this no more fear. Into the battle Jonathan went, 
with an emphatic “I swow, let’s gin um as good as 
they send.’’? This they did give, and finally the 
Guerriere struck her colors to the Constitution. 
Alexandre Dumas is one of the most illustrious 
members of the literary Bohemia. Every one knows 





with what facility the great romancer earns his mo- 
ney, and with what rapidity he spends it. All he 
has belongs to his friends, and he has fifiy thousand 
friends. 

At Monte Christo he kept open table; whoever 
arrived at breakfast or at dinner time found a place 
ready for him. One day Alphonse Karr, seeing an 
unknown face, inquired of the Amphytrion his 
name, 

“IT don’t know him; he must be a friend of my 
son.”? 

Karr shortly afterward asked the same question of 
M. Dumas’ son. 

“‘T do not know who he is,”’ replied the latter; 
‘‘he must be one of my father’s friends,’’ 

One fine morning a bootmaker arrived at Monte 
Christo to ask payment of a bill which had been run. 
up to three hundred francs. 

‘‘T have no money to-day,’’ said M. Dumas. 

‘‘No money!’’ replied the Jouwrgeoys, ‘‘ that is 
soon said; but I lose my time running to and fro.”’ 

‘‘True,’’ said M. Dumas, “‘ here are ten francs to 
indemnify you for your expenses; and let it be un- 
derstood that these ten francs do not count in the 
hundred crowns that I owe you.”’ 

The creditor withdrew, satisfied for the time being; 
but made his appearance again in three days, M. 
Dumas gave him ten francs more to quiet him. 

By the time three months had elapsed, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas had paid in sums of ten francs his 
three hundred francs to the bootmaker, but he still 
owed him the hundred crowns. _ 

Collinet, maitre d’hétel to the pavilion of Henry 
IV., relates the following anecdote to whoever will 
listen to it: 

‘‘You must know, sir, that, last summer, no one 
could obtain ice at Saint Germain; every one was 
obliged to drink warm water. I alone had a good 
stock of ice; but I kept it for the use of my estab- 
lishment. I only parted with it to one person, my 
neighbor of Monte Christo, M. Alexandre Dumas. 

‘One day a servant I had never seen before, came 
and asked for twenty pounds of ice. 

‘¢¢ Whom do you come from ?’ said I. 

‘¢¢ From M. Alexandre Dumas.’ 

‘« was going to give him the ice, when the stupid 
fellow presented me with ten francs. 

«¢What!’ I said, ‘do you bring me money, and 
say you come from M. Alexandre Dumas.’ 

‘‘ The servant, astounded by the suddenness of the 
question, hesitated, and ended by acknowledging 
that he came from a thirsty citizen, who was deter- 
mined to get some ice, no matter at what price, even 
at the expense of an imposture. 

«IT sent him away, bidding him tell his master, 
that when a person was so audacious as to assume the 
name of a great man, he ought also to be better ac- 
quainted with his habits.” 

The municipality of Paris have set apart some of 
the rooms of the Hotel de Ville, for the collection of an 
American library, which will contain almost every 
work of merit published in this country. Already 
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about ten thousand volumes have been placed in the 
alcoves, chiefly through the exertions of M. Vatte- 
mare, who was lately in thiscountry, and did so much 
to establish a system of literary reciprocity between 
the states and France, on the plan originally advo- 
cated by Mr. Josiah Holbrook for thirty years. Gui- 
zot, Cousin and others, have argued the necessity of 
putting our language and literature more promi- 
nenily than ever before the students and readers of 
France. That system of literary reciprocity should 
he generally adopted. Certain libraries in one coun- 
try should enter into a sort of partnership with those 
of another, on the principle of exchanging gifts of 
published works. In this way the thinkers of all 
countries—and, through them, the workers—would 
be benefitted by one another, and the result would 
be an improvement in every department of human 
intellect and social progress. 





LitERARY BuAsPHEMY.—A book has been pub- 
lished in Hartford, Conn., entitled «‘ The Analysis of 
Holy Writ.’’ It is in verse, and the opening rhymes 
are as follows: 


“« Analysis of Holy Writ, 
Given by a fool 

So, without the least bit of wit 
Never went to school, 

Took it all from an angel’s mouth. 
He was very sad. 

He was right from God’s own house, 
But felt very bad, 

He used to pray while on earth, 
Belonged to a church, 

But was a Baptist in Christ’s birth, 
Labored with search, 

But found when he was out of old shell 
He was but a fool, 

So angels went at him pell-mell— 
He took it quite cool— 

He’s only about two years out, 
But learned something new 

He wants others to find it out— 
All men, not a few.’’ 


It is almost enough to make one wish for & censor- 
ship of the press, to see such balderdash and blas- 
phemy finding its way into print. 

Some years ago, Lorenzo Dow—whose eccentrici- 
ties are a matter of history—in the course of preaching 
in a southern city, attacked, with severity, the char- 
acter of a person who had just before died, alledging 
that his death was caused by his vices. The relations 
of the deceased man were indignant, and, commen- 
cing suit against the eccentric Lorenzo, he was con- 
vieted and mulcted in considerable damages. The 
following Sunday after the trial, he (Lorenzo) com- 
menced his sermon as follows: 

‘¢ There was, we learn from the Testament, a cer- 
tain rich man who lived, J thin&, at Jerusalem, and 


his name was Dives. He was clad in robes of purple 
and fine linen, and he fared sumptuously every day. 
That is, he lived high, or what might be called dissi- 
pated. Now there was also, I thind, in Jerusalem, 
a certain beggar named Lazarus, who asked to be 
fed only with the crumbs that fell from Dives’ table. 
He lay down at the gate of the palace, but the rich 
man would not feed him, on the contrary, he set the 
dogs onhim. So the poor beggar died, and then his 
sorrows ended; for he was carried right up into 
Abraham’s bosom. But, my brethren, you will ask 
what became of Dives? Well, dear souls, well, afier 
a while he died—drunk; I will not however say so 
positively, for I don’t know but he has some relations 
among those who now hear me, and I may be pro- 
secuted for defamation of character !”” 

Cavucus.—The word ‘‘ Caucus’’ would seem to be 
about a hundred years old. Gordon, in his History 
of the American Revolution, published in 1788, says, 
that about half a century before that time, the peo- 
ple of Boston were in the habit of holding meetings 
in a building at the North End, where ship caulkers 
were accustomed to carry on their trade. The lo- 
cality was known as the caulkers, and hence, when 
people attended there to hold a meeting, it was said 
they were at the caaul/ers—or, as it was pronounced, 
caucus. Theterm became a slang phrase, and, in 
process of time, slipped into the newspapers—and 
now it is promoted into the dictionary. The archmo- 
logy of a word is sometimes very interesting, and the 
origin of a great many of our odd phrases would be 
found curiously connected with the history and pro- 
gress of events. 

The word hocus-pocus, for instance, belongs, in its 
rise, to the period of the religious reformation. It 1s 
an evidence of the popular contempt for the mass, 
and ridicules the highly significant words, ‘ hoc est 
corpus,”’ (referring to the declaration that the body 
of Jesus was in the host), by transposing a letter or 
two and making it hocus-pocus—a term that means 
a juggling transfer of something. 

In a late number of Blackwood’s Magazine, some 
astute and able politician, denounces the huckster- 
ing policy of England, scoffs at quakerly Cobden, 
Bright, and the rest, and declares that as the world 
is managed, England must prepare for formidable 
war and look to her defences and armaments. He 
says the cosmogony is not yet so very aged and de- 
crepid, that it is to forget its old fighting instincts, 
and argues that war is necessary to the progress of 
civilization and themoral improvement of the world. 
All this is somewhat in the bold outspoken manner 
of Kit North, and the peaceful politicians and phi- 
losophers feel themselves terribly insulted. But 
everything is now against them. The disasters in 
the Crimea show the result of the careless peace 
policy of England for many years past. The writers 





of that country are fiercer than its fighters. 
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UNITED STATES 


Since the last Summary, the result of the Ostend 
conference between Messrs. Soule, Buchanan and 
Mason, has been published. The correspondence 
between the returned ambassador, Soule, and the 
Spanish minister on the subject of the differences 
between the two countries, has been also placed before 
the public. The former very decidedly points out the 
geographical necessity of making Cuba independent of 
Spain, and advises negotiation for the purpose of pur- 
chasing it. As regards the Madrid correspondence, 
the Spanish minister has indicated a desire to shuffle 
aside the peremptory claims of this country—espe- 
cially in the affair of the Black Warrior—and bafile 
them by pleading a want of proper intelligence from 
Cuba. A cart-load of diplomatic paper has been 
written on this vexed subject; but the state of the 
case seems plain enough. Spain will procrastinate, 
with the intention of tiring out the pertinacity of our 
government, and with acoufident reliance on the 
support of England and France, against any attempt 
of the President to assail Cuba. The government of 
queen Isabella is about to send an additional force 
of 5,000 soldiers for the defence of that island, and the 
Captain General will have an army of 30,000 men 
ready to hold the colony for Spain against all assault- 
ers. Meantime, the Spanish cruisers have been firing 
across the bows of some of our ships in that neighbor- 
hood, and compelling them to stand and declare 
themselves. All these circumstances have occasioned 
a feeling and opinion that the President has weakly 
retreated from the terms of his earlier announcements, 
and exhibited a tameness unbecoming the crisis of 
affairs. But the head of the government is probably 
aware that the naval resources of this country are 
scarcely in a condition to meet the hostility of Spain, 
England and France united, and he is willing to 
delay till he has made some provision for a bolder 
course of policy. After all, war may come too soon 
for our preparations. 

An attempt has been made by the British authori- 
ties of Nova Scotia to enlist soldiers in New York 
and Philadelphia for the service of the queen. A 
man named McDonald issued a notice to that effect 
in the former city, but the District U. 8. Attorney 
published a letter enclosing a copy of a portion of the 
Neutrality Act of 1818, declaring such enlistment 
unlawful; and the business was relinquished. Pub- 
lic sentiment declared itself loudly against that sort 
of foreign intrusion. Another foreign intrusion of a 
different kind—the importation of a crowd of Sardi- 
nian paupers into New York, inthe ship Des Geneys— 
has been compromised by the Sardinian consul, who 
agreed to give the commissioners of emigration 
$5,000 to be, for five years, a guarantee that none of 





the new comers shall be chargeable to the state. 


California has felt a shock of bankruptey which 
has caused some mercantile houses to tremble, and 
others to come down. Among the latter were Adams 
& Co, and Robinson & Co. The excitement was Very 
great, and the people in some parts of the state bursi 
into the vaults of the suspended banks to come at 
their deposits in the simplest and most summary 
manner. But they found nothing. A heavy fall of 
rain had come to the relief of the miners, and the 
business of the diggers was improving. The Mari- 
posa Mining Company was sold by the Sheriff, and 
several meetings had taken place at San Francisco, 
of those who intended to emigrate to Sonora. The 
mint was coining about $60,000 a day. A bill was 
introduced into the assembly, for the division of the 
state and the formation of another to be named 
Columbia. 

In Texas a military expedition under the command 
of Capt. Calhoun, had set out from Fort Chadbourn, 
against the Southern Camanche Indians. The force 
consisted of five companies, and was accompanied by 
63 government wagons. The war is expected to be a 
decisive one, and the natives are likely to be severely 
punished, Tremendous fires had taken place in the 
cedar woods, near Austin, causing a great loss, not 
alone in valuable timber, but in farm-houses, mills, 
and lumber. From New Mexico comes intelligence 
of war and confusion. The natives were everywhere 
hostile tothe whites. Capt. Staunton, who had 
headed an expedition against the Mescalero tribes, 
was killed along with two of hismen. On the other 
side, a chief named Santa Anna and fourteen of his 
warriors were slain. Governor Meriweather has 
raised a battalion of volunteers, for the protection of 
the people against their restless and numerous ene- 
mies. Neither trains nor mails can go through the 
country in safety without powerful escorts. 

Governor Stevens of Washington Territory has 
made some important treaties with the Indians of 
that region. At two meetings of the native tribes to 
confer with the agent, over 3,500 Indians were pre- 
sent. They agreed to the terms of peace and pur- 
chase, and expressed themselves satisfied with the, 
reservations set aside for them. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 


MEXICO. 


Intelligence from Mexico has led many to suppose 
that Santa Anna was on the point of quitting his 
place and the country, and leaving everything to the 
insurgents. He had left the capital, and gone to 
Cuernavacea, taking with him General Woll, with 
the intention, it was reported, of approaching the 
scene of conflict between his troops and those of 
Alvarez, His further movements have been envel- 
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oped in uncertainty, and as Madame Santa Anna had 
followed him from Mexico, a rumor ran that both 
were on their way to embark for Vera Cruz, or 
some other port, for a foreign country, taking with 
them three millions of dollars. These reports, 
however, have ,been spread by the enemies of the 
Dictator. It is not probable he will surrender his 
dignity so soon. Latest accounts left him in the 
capital, collecting all his available troops and em- 
ploying every means to increase his forces by enlist- 
ment. 


CUBA. 


In Cuba, Pinto, Pinelo and Cadalzo have been 
tried for conspiracy and condemned to the garrote. 
The Captain General was confident and high-handed. 
A force of 5,000 men is expected from Spain, 
to strengthen the army of the island, which will 
amount, to 30,000 troops. The Spanish frigate Far- 
relon had fired across the bows of the American ship 
El Dorado, and obliged her to bring to for an exami- 
nation. The American vice-consul at Sagua, Mr. 
Thompson, has been arrested by order of Concha, and 
conveyed to Havana. These things show that our 
neighbors are not greatly in awe of us. Should the 
Spanish vessels persist in overhauling suspected 
American vessels in the waters of the Antilles, a war 
between the two countries will be inevitable—as the 
American government ships will interfere to protect 
our flag and punish any insult offered to it. 


NEW GRANADA. 


Obaldia, Vice-President of New Granada, ad- 
dressed the National Congress at the opening of its 
session, dwelling on the evils arising from the 
frequent divisions of the state territory, and the good 
policy of centralizing the government as much as 
possible, and recommending a plan of the Secretary 
ef State, to divide the whole republic into nine 
provinces. Speaking of the improvements greatly 
needed in the country, the Vice-President said that 
the late political disturbances of the nation had 
greatly hindered them, save in the province of 
Panama, where, fortunately, the great highway across 
the Isthmus had been happily constructed for the 
benefit, not alone of New Granada, but the world. 
Traffic, he said, would soon increase to such a degree 
that there will be a necessity for a territorial sover- 
cignty to embrace the inter-marine tract of land, and 
the islands in the vicinity of Panama city, in order 
that they may be governed by a magistrate of their 
own choosing, and work with their own legislature— 
which may be done, he said, without altering the 
constitution of New Granada. This is a remarkable 
proposition; inasmuch as the change which would 
form a new Isthmian state, would inevitably result 
in bringing it under American influence—making it, 
in fact, American. 


NICARAGUA, 
The state of Nicaragua has granted 52,000 acres of 
land to Coh William Walker, of San Francisco, the 
same who lately made a baffled attempt to conquer 





Lower California and Sonora. Annexed to the grant 
is a condition of colonization, and it is stipulated that 
the Colonel shall convey 150 men to the district 
ceded to him. The latter is said to be extremely 
fertile, and full of natural resources—producing all 
the crops of the latitude in abundance, and compris- 
ing several valuable mines. This project is spoken 
of in San Francisco as one likely to have the happiest 
results, not alone as regards the welfare of Nicaragua, 
but as regards the commerce of the world, with its 
ports. It certainly would have a tendency to place 
the Nicaragua route, from sea to sea, after the lapse 
of time, in the hands of a controlling American 
power, as will also, no doubt, be the case at Colon 
and Panama. 


TEE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


The annexation of these islands seems even farther 
off than that of Cuba. Two months ago Mr. Wylie, 
the Englishman, Minister of Foreign Relations, and 
Secretary of War in Hawai, sent a letter to Mr. Gregg, 
our consul at the same place, to say that his Majesty 
had discontinued any negotiations for annexation 
which may have been carried on by the late Kame- 
hameha. Mr. Richard Armstrong, another English- 
man, is Minister of Public Instruction, and Mr. Elisha 
M. Allen, American, is Minister of Finance. W. L. 
Lee, another Briton, apparently, is Chancellor of 
the kingdom under the new regime. 





THE OLD WORLD. 


THE BELLIGERENTS,. 


The siege of Sebastopol still proceeded slowly— 
the besiegers confining themselves chiefly to the ope- 
rations of trenching, mining and battery. The suf- 
fering of the troops—of the French as well as the 
English—-continued, and disease was destroying more 
than the Russians. Omar Pasha, with 40,000 Otto- 
mans, landed at Eupatoria, in February, to make a 
diversion in favor of the forces before Sebastopol. 
Here he was attacked, on 17th of February, by 30,000 
Russians, with 80 guns, under the eye of Prince 
Menschikoff himself. After a cannonade, Russian 
storming parties assailed the Turkish defenses, but 
were met with great gallantry, and, after the loss of 
some hundred men, forced to retire. 

In the beginning of March, Europe heard, with a 
shock of surprise, that the Ozar Nicholas was no 
more. He died on 2d of that month, of an inflamma- 
tion and atrophy of the lungs. He was 59 years old, 
and has left a numerous family; viz. Alexander, the 
present emperor, 37 years of age; Maria, Duchess 
of Leuchtenberg; Olga, Princess of Wurtemberg; 
Constantine, 28 years old; Nicholas, 24; Michael, 
23; Maria, Grand Duchess of Saxe Weimar. Before 
his death the Czar Nicholas reconciled his two eldest 
sons, Alexander and Nicholas, who had been at va- 
riance, and decreeing the crown to the former, wit- 
nessed Constantine’s oath and act of homage to the 
future sovereign. Nicholas died at noon, and the 
same night the populace of London shouted to hear 
the news! Everywhere else the announcement was 
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received with respect. The first question that fol- 
lowed that announcement, in Europe—‘ Will the war 
go on?’’—was answered by the first proclamation of 
the Emperor Alexander II., in which he declared 
with a solemn oath, that on ascending the inseparable 
thrones of Russia, Poland and Finland, he would 
labor to raise the empire to the highest pitch of 
power and glory, and accomplish in all things the 
views and policy of Peter, of Catharine, of Alexander 
I., and of Nicholas. This seems to show that the 
death of the latter has not made much difference in 
the history of the war, and that the Russian emperor 
will scill resist the demands and assaults of the allies. 
On his dea‘h-bed the Czar sent a message to his bro- 
ther Fritz, (Frederick William,) King of Prussia, 


bidding him never forget the dying words of his 


(Frederick’s) father; but still remain the friend of 
tussia. The Emperor of Austria, on the news 
of Nicholas’s death, ordered that the Nicholas regi- 
ment in the Austrian army should forever retain that 
name, in respectful memorial of the dead Czar—a 
very equivocal proceeding on the part of an ally of 
the Western powers. Every thing shows that the 
German powers are as reluctant to act against Russia 
as they have shown themselves since the beginning 
of the war. Conferences for peace were opened at 
Vienna on 6th March, and Prince Gortschakoff took 
part in them at the command of the Emperor Alex- 
ander. It is probable that the question of protection 
to the Greek Christians in the East may be quietly 
settled; but the demand of the allies that the forti- 
fications of Sebastopol shall be destroyed, and that 
Russia shall have no more armaments in the Black 
Sea, cannot be coneeded by an Emperor of Russia. 
There is no hope of peace in England and France. 
The Emperor Napoleon, while sending his ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, is still preparing to prosecute the war 
on a powerful scale. The ratifications of a treaty of 
alliance between England, France and Sardinia were 
exchanged; and the latter power furnishes 15,000 
men, in aid of the military resources of the allies. 


ENGLAND. 


In England the outcry of the press and the people 
against the aristocratic mismanagement of the war 
has been very great. Parliament had voted for a 
committee of inquiry, and the inquest has taken 
place on the remains of the British armament. The 
testimony given is of a melancholy character—de- 
claring that hungry horses eat off each other’s manes 
and tails, that soldiers devoured their rations raw, 
and shivered in rags, and that the legs of frost-bitten 





men had rotted off. The returned and recalled com- 
manders were examined—those of the sea armament 
and those of the land armament—and their evidence 
will form one of the most disgraceful and humiliating 
chapters in British history. The Aberdeen ministry, 
which had gone out, has left to the Palmerston minis- 
try a legacy of almost insurmountable difficulties. 
Meantime, large drafts from the British army of 
India were ordered to proceed to the Crimea. 
France also had its embarrassments. The troops in 
the Crimea were discontented and mutinous, and it 
was reported that General Forey held communication 
with the Russian enemy. A number of the Zouaves 
had been arrested for mutiny. Napoleon has been 
so discontented with the tactics of his generals in 
the Crimea, that it was reported he was himself go- 
ipg to direct the siege. A pamphlet was published 
at Brussels, with the signature of ‘“‘A General 
Officer,’’ severely criticising the English and French 
blunders and mistaken movements before Sebastopol. 
The French emperor has a large army at Boulogne, 
and another at Paris—one called the army of the 
Rhine—the latter the army of the East. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The revolt of the miners of Australia against the 
Queen of England has been a bloody one. On the 3d 
December, some hundreds of the troops under their 
officers marched to Ballerat, where the insurgents, 
three or four thousand in number, were posted be- 
hind an extensive but hastily erected barricade. On 
the approach of the soldiers the miners began to fire, 
on which the troops were ordered to storm the de- 
fenses. In the fight which followed thirty of the 
rebels were killed, and the rest were dispersed 
Some of the officers and men were severely wounded 
The country is in a state of excitement, and the 
miners everywhere sympathize with those at Ballarat. 
At a large meeting, held on Mount Alexander, reso- 
lations were passed that the diggers would take out 
no more licenses for working, but would wear a red 
ribbon as a badge of union and resistance. They 
protested strongly against the violent proceedings of 
the government, expressed a determination to per- 
sist, and resolved to assist the relatives of the men 
who had been slain and imprisoned, and to wear 
crape mourning for those who had fallen in battle 
against the British soldiers. The press of the colony 
condemns the conduct of the governor and the fero- 
city of the soldiers; and the sense of the whole colony 
is opposed to the license law. 
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The New Pastoral. By Thomas Buchanan Read. 
Philadelphia: Parry & M’ Millan. 1 vol, 
12mo. 


Mr. Read is already so widely and favorably 
known as a poet, that this volume will not have 
to win its way by slow degrees into public estima- 
tion, but be welcomed at once by a large circle of 
admirers, both in England and America. It will be 
read—a felicity which few long poems in our gene- 
ration have the luck to reach, however readable 
they may be in themselves. Two hundred and fifty 
pages of blank verse, with an unknown author on the 
title-page, would be pretty sure to find their way to 
the trunk-makers and pastry-cooks, though they 
might contain passages worthy of Thomson or Cowper. 
The only safe course for the poet is, to commence 
with short pieces for the magazines, and thus to 
establish his name before he ventures on publishing 
an extended work. Mr. Read has followed this plan. 
For a number of years he has been known as the au- 
thor of many exquisite little poems, full of sweet- 
ness, tenderness, and fancy, thoroughly steeped in 
melody, and often exhibiting a delicacy of sentiment 
and subtlety of thought which proved his right to a 
place among our original poets. ‘The New Pasto- 
ral’? may at first strike the reader as inferior to 
many of his minor pieces, as it is less uniformly rich 
in imagery, less daintily choice in language, and 
includes many passages of rural description, ex- 
pressed in a style elaborately homely and simple; 
but in breadth of power, in closeness to things, in 
variety of character, and in the vigorous grasp of his 
subject, as a whole, it indicates a real advance in 
manliness and in faculty. The chief object of the 
poem is to represent rural life in Pennsylvania, as 
preserved in the author’s memories of the experiences 
of his own early life. The descriptions, both of 
scenery and character, are all the more vivid, and 
stamp themselves on the imagination with the greater 
effectiveness, from their connection with theincidents 
of an interesting story. This human interest, per- 
vading the whole poem, fastens the attention of the 
reader; and ‘‘The New Pastoral’’ is one of the few 
descriptive poems which can be read through without 
pause, and without fatigue. 

A few extracts from the poem, will convey to the 
reader a better idea of Mr. Read’s style, than any 
statement of its peculiarities." The following is a 


fine picture of still life, whose truth neither villager 
nor critic can doubt: 


‘Adieu to Fancy! Let me ope the gate, 
Wide as the lane it bars, and cool my feet 
Along the grassy path, and turn with joy, 
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As erst, to yonder chapel on the hill. 

Lo! the calm Sabbath sanctifies the air, 

And over all, from God’s uplifted hand, 

The silence falls, and, like a blessing, lies 

The stillness on my spirit. The sweet sounds, 

Which, unprohibited, from Eden time till now, 

Have charmed alike the day of toil and rest, 

Alone assail the ear, making the quiet heard, 

Soothing the soul, as with a psalm! Yon bird, 

Which soars and falls, swinging its way through 
heaven 

On airy billows, and this brook which sings 

The better for the obstacles opposed, 

As bards have done, together with the sounds 

Of lesser note, which come from these small choirs, 

In leafy chapels closed, make to the ear 

A music lovelier than the brazen notes 

Blown through the serried pillars of cathedrals.” 

In the same sweet and gentle spirit is the follow- 
ing description of the congregation of a country 
church, after the service is done, as they linger round 
the house of God. It calls up an image of a scene, 
familiar to the memories of all; 

‘« The service done, the congregation rise, 

And with a freshness glowing in their hearts, 
And quiet strength, the benison of prayer, 

And wholesome admiration, hence depart. 
Some, loath to go, within the grave-yard loiter, 
Walking among the mounds, or on the tombs, 
Hanging, like pictured grief beneath a willow, 
Bathing the inscriptions with their tears; or here, 
Finding the earliest violet, ite a drop 

Of Heaven’s anointing blue upon the dead, 
Bless it with mournful pleasure; or, perchance, 
With careful hands, recall the wandering vine, 
And teach it where to creep, and where to bear 
Its future epitaph of flowers. And there, 

Each with a separate grief, and some with tears, 
Pondered the sculptured lines of consolation.’’ 

We should like to extract some of the vigorous 
portraits of the village denizens, drawn with the 
vigor and certainty of an artist, and sacrificing every- 
thing to simple truth of representation. Many of 
the sounding lyrics, and many of the descriptions of 
the changes in the seasons, invite quotation by their 
merit, but repel it by their length. Indeed, the 
poem must be read through to be appreciated, as the 
author is more studious of general effects than de- 
sirous of working up particular passages. The im- 
pression left on the mind by the whole poem, is more 
beautiful and satisfying than the impression con- 
veyed by the excellence of any detached description. 


The World in the Middle Ages: A Historical 
Geography. By Prof. Adolphus Louis Keppen. 
New York: D. Appleton. 1 vol. folio. 

The object of this admirable volume is, to give 
condensed and accurate accounts of the origin and 
development, the institutions and literature, the 
manners and customs of the nations in Europe, 
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Western Asia, and Northern Africa, from the close 
of the Fourth to the Middle of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. It is accompanied by complete historical and 
geographical indexes, and what is especially import- 
ant to the student, with six large and beautiful 
colored maps, from the celebrated historical atlas of 
Dr. Spruner. These last represent the Roman Em- 
pire, and the geographical position of the Northern 
Barbarians in the Fourth Century; Europe at the 
beginning of the Sixth Century; Europe in the times 
of Charlemagne; Europe in the time of the Crusades ; 
in the second half of the Tenth Century, and at the 
end of the Fourteenth Century. No one who has 
read the history of Europe, with no other aid than 
modern maps, and who has tried, from the historian’s 
description, to form a picture in his mind, of the 
relative position and magnitude of states amid their 
various changes of territory and government, can 
fail to congratulate the reader of our day on the 
advantage he enjoys in having such an aid to his 
studies, such a labor-saving machine, as is afforded 
by Dr. Keeppen’s work. The two hundred and 
thirty closely printed folio pages of text, giving a 
historical and geographical view of the whole sub- 
ject, will likewise be found of great value as a guide 
and reference. Every page is crammed with facts, 
stated in their relations to each other. As a book 
for colleges, academies and high-schools, it cannot 
be too heartily commended, as a remedy for that 
disgraceful confusion of dates, names, nations and 
races, of facts, fiction and theory, which characterizes 
the information regarding the middle ages, as it lies 
in the minds of most educated men in our country. 
The general reader will also find the reading of his- 
tory a more satisfactory employment, with the as- 
sistance which he obtains from the author’s text and 
maps; and even historical novels, especially those 
of Scott, will be rendered more interesting by a re- 
ference to this book, as it answers many questions, 
and makes plain to the eye many localities, which 
puzzle the most superficial reader of historical 
romances. 

Dr. Keeppen dedicates his laborious and important 
volume ‘+ to George Ticknor, the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Spanish Literature,’ the noblest tribute ever 
paid by a new literature to an old, and a work that 
does as much honor to the literature it enriches, as 
to that whose time-tried trivmphs it worthily re- 
cords,’? 


Chemical Atlas; or, The Chemistry of Familiar 
Objects, Exhibiting the General Principles of 
the Science, in a sertes of beautifully colored 
Diagrams, and accompanied by Explanatory 
Essays, embracing the latest Views of the Sub- 
jects Illustrated. By Edward L. Youmans. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1 vol. 4to. 


The sixteen essays and thirteen illustrations of this 
volume, are calculated to give the reader a clearer 
idea of the seience of chemistry, and to instil an en- 
thusiasm for it, which will make him proceed in the 
Study, than any work on the subject with which we 





are acquainted. It is very highly recommended by 
distinguished professors. The three introductory 
essays, entitled ‘‘ The Way in which Matter around 
us is Composed,’’ ** The Manner in which Chemical 
Substances Combine,’’ and ‘“‘ The Theory of Atoms,”’ 
are so treated, that the uninitiated readers can 
clearly understand them; while the facts stated and 
principles evolved, produce an effect of surprise and 
delight, such as few works of fiction succeed in doing. 
It is like reading the ‘‘ Life and Adventures ”’ of the 
material substances which compose the universe of 
matter. The diagrams are illustrative pictures of the 
same. The first and second, devoted to elementary 
substances and their compounds, fasten the great 
processes of chemistry in the mind by bands of iron. 
Mr. Youmans writes with clearness, brilliancy and 
animation, without sacrificing accuracy in his enthu- 
siasm. His felicity in familiarizing principles by apt 
illustrations, may be judged of by his comparison of 
elementary substances, to letters : 

‘‘The material things about us may be likened to 
a language. We can resolve its literature into sen- 
tences, its sentences into words, and words again into 
letters; but these are primal symbols, ultimate ele- 
ments, and with them our analysis ceases. Thus 
iron, sulphur, carbon, contain each but one kind of 
matter, and may represent letters. But water con- 
tains two different kinds of matter; oil, three; erys- 
tallized common salt, four; crystallized alum, five; 
and pure white of egg, six; corresponding to words 
of two, three, four, five and six letters. 

‘‘The resemblance between the composition of na- 
tural objects and that of language, may be carried 
still further. The literature of our language is made 
up of an infinite number of varying sentences, and 
these are composed of many thousands of different 
words; but when this vast array of words is ex- 
amined, they are all found to consist of twenty-six 
letters. And so the entire alphabet of nature con- 
sists of sixty-three or four letters only. Chemical 
analysis, which has questioned and tested every ma- 
terial thing within human reach, discloses but sixty- 
three ultimate elements or simple bodies. From this 
narrow range has the Almighty Architect selected 
the materials which compose our globe, and all the 
living beings which inhabit it. From the ponderous 
masses of rock of which mountains are built, to the 
fleeting and ethereal atmosphere; from the lowest 
and simplest forms of vegetable and animal life, up- 
ward to the most complex and highly endowed orders 
of living beings, whatever the diversity of their 
aspects, properties, powers, or functions, they have 
all been created out of this small number of elemen- 
tary bodies. 


“ Again, in the structure of words, certain letters ; 


oceur often, and others but comparatively seldom. 
Thus, for example, in all words we find one or other 
of the vowels, while the letter z appears but infre- 
quently. So in the composition of matter certain 
elements abound, while others are discovered but 
rarely. If it seems wonderful that the Creator 
should have formed the world and all its occupants 
out of «sixty-three or four elements, how must it 
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deepen our surprise and admiration when we learn 
that in carrying forward the grand operations of the 
globe, he can hardly be said to use more than one- 
tourth of these elements. By far the greatest por- 
tion of terrestrial matter, organic and inorganic, 
earth, air and sea, with all their inhabitants, are 
composed of but twelye or fifieen elements. Nor is 
this all; for a single element, oxygen, composes at 
least one half of the entire terrestrial universe.’’ 

We trust that a volume teeming with so many in- 
teresting facts and principles, and forming so agree- 
able an introduction to the science with which it 
deals, will obtain a large circulation. 


Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson. By Henry Reed. Philadelphia: 
Parry § M’ Millan. 1 vol. 16mo. 


The editor of this elegant volume, William B. 
Reed, has introduced it with a biographical preface, 
and promises, if the present work succeeds, to pub- 
lish two other courses of Professor Reed’s lectures, 
one on Modern History, and another on the History 
of England, as illustrated by Shakspeare’s Historical 
Dramas. We trust that the success of the present 
work will embolden him to proceed. The thoughtful 
and gentle spirit, and wide literary acquisitions of 
Professor Reed are felt throughout these ‘‘ Lectures.”’ 
They are especially valuable to that large class of 
readers, in this country, who need counsel and 
guidance in their choice of books. The sympathies 
of the writer are rather delicate than wide, and he 
perhaps leans too much on other minds for support, 
quoting authorities where it would have been better 
to state principles—but the spirit that animates the 
book is so high and pure, and it abounds in so many 
fine thoughts, and is brightened by so many beauti- 
ful poetic selections, that we cannot doubtit will find 
a choice company of sympathetic readers. 

The History of English Literature ; with an Out- 
line of the Origin and Growth of the English 
Language. By William Spalding, A. M, 
Professor of Logic, etc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is an excellent work. It gives the reader a 
lucid account of the origin of the English language, 
the changes through which it went before it assumed 
its present form, and a condensed critical view of the 
characteristics of each age of English literature, and 
of the writers who illustrated it. The author is no 
mere compiler, but a man who has thought and in- 
vestigated for himself, and who has studied the 
authors he criticises. Many of his compressed state- 
ments of insight and opinion would do no discredit 
to a work of more pretension. His position, as Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of 
Saint Andrews, enables him to understand both the 
wants and the capacities of young students. The 
concluding chapters on contemporary English and 
American literature add to the attractiveness of the 
book. Though the account of American literature 
is meagre, it evinces a good spirit. 






























































Wolfert’s Roost and other Papers; now first 
collected. By Washington Irving. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This charming collection of Irving’s miscellaneous 
writings gives, in a comparatively small space, an 
idea of his whole variety of power—his sweet and 
suany humor, his depth and delicacy of sentiment, 
his admirable good sense and sagacity, his skill in 
disquisition and narrative, the wide extent of his 
studies, and the magical simplicity of his style. The 
humor in ‘‘ Wolfert’s Roost’’ oozes from every deli- 
cious sentence. The ‘‘ Sketches in France in 1825,” 
so different from the records of ordinary books of 
travel, make us sigh for a more copious account of 
the author’s sights and experiences abroad. The 
lucid account of Law’s Mississippi Bubble, is a fine 
chapter of financial history and the history of delu- 
sion. The essays are beautifully writ'en, full of 
thought, fancy, observation, and humor. The stories 
are told with inimitable grace. And through the 
whole book, whatever be the subject, the kindly and 
humane spirit of the author is a constant presence 
and charm. 


Memoirs of the Life, Exile and Conversations of 
the Emperor Napoleon. By the Count de Las 
Casas. New York: Redfield. 4 vols. 12mo 


Mr. Abbott’s romance of the history of Napoleon 
has been so popular, that it has stimulated our pub- 
lishers into reprinting ell the works relating to Na- 
poleon, that bear on his disposition and character. 
The curiosity of the public is more awakened in 
regard to what he was than to what he did. The 
present work, the most extensive of all the re- 
cords of his conversations at St. Helena, and writ- 
ten by an admiring French Boswell, will be doubt- 
less devoured by thousands who, three years ago, 
would have been indifferent to its most striking reve- 
lations. The statements and opinions which Napo- 
leon expresses in this work are on a wide variety of 
topics, personal and general. It is needless to say 
that the statements are not always true, nor the 
opinions always sound As one, however, out of the 
many books from which the student is to make up 
his conception of Napoleon, it has a permanent value 
and interest. The portraits do not add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the volumes, as they are commonly old 
and worn, doubtful as to likeness, and badly exe- 
cuted. 


Inez: A Tale of the Alamo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A story whose style and purpose are probably in 
dicated by the dedication, which is ‘‘ to the Texan 
patriots, who triumphantly unfurled and waved alofi 
ihe banner of the lone star! and wrenched asunder 
the iron bands of despotic Mexico! and wreathed 
the brow of the Queen State with the glorious chaplet 
of Civil and Religious Liberty !’’ As it may be sup- 
posed that the notes of admiration are ours, we need 
only remark that they are inserted by the author 
himself, probably to keep the diction up to that sus- 
tained elevation, which lends to the style of our new 
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romancers its peculiar charm. ‘Inez,’’ for all that 

we know, may be a brilliant novel; but how can the 

«uthor expect any reader of taste to get beyond the 

dedication ? 

Full Proof of the Ministry. By John N. Norton, 
A. M., Rector of Ascension Church, Frankfort, 
Ky. New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


A pleasing narrative of the life of an Episcopalian 


clergyman in a western village, where he is subject. 


to many trials, and achieves many triumphs. It is 


pervaded by a strong church spirit. 


History of Louisiana. The Spanish Domination.’ 


By Charles Gayarré. 
vol. 8vo. 


New York: Redfield. 1 


A very intercsting complement to Mr. Gayarré’s 
previous volume, and one which will richly repay 
reading. Louisiana has been more fortunate in her 
historian than many of her sister states, and in the 
variety of the materials of history, presents perhaps 
a richer field for his labors, 

A Boy’s Adventures in the Wilds of Australia ; or 
Herbert’s Note Book. By William Howitt. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Kields. 
1 vol. 16mo. 


A delightful volume, written in a style to attract 
young people, and crammed full of exciting adven- 
tures. We believe that Mr. Howitt’s son was his 
companion in the scenes which are here depicted, 
and much ingenuity is evinced in viewing these 
scenes as they appeared to the boy’s own mind. The 
account of Australian life is true and vivid, and we 
doubt not that as much information can be obtained 
from this volume as in works of more pretension, 
prepared for older heads. The engravings are ex- 
cellent. 


The Physical Geography of the Sea. By M. F. 
Maury, LL. D., Lieut. U. S. Navy. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This work, the production of one of the most dis- 
tinguished savas of the United States, and whose 
labors in the department of science to which the 
volume belongs, will be of incalculable practical 
benefit to all who ‘go out upon the sea in ships,”’ 
has the qualities of a popular author, in addition to 
his higher claims to public esteem and gratitude. 
This volume is written clearly and eloquently, and 
can be comprehended and enjoyed by any educated 
reader. No library, public or private, can be com- 
plete without it. It gives an account of the winds 
and currents of the sea, its temperature, depth, 
salts, waters, climates, inhabitants, with tables and 
illustrative plates. All who are engaged in com- 
merce, or in industrial pursuits which relate to the 
sea, will find the volume of great practical value; 
while, to the general reader, its lucid and elegant 
statement of striking and novel facts and principles, 
and the ingenuity of its theories, make it an enter- 
taining as well as instructive book. The opening 








chapters on the Gulf Stream are beautiful examples 
of clear statement and profound generalization; and 
no person who reads these can fail to proceed to the 
masterly disquisitions which succeed, on the other 
branches of the main subject. 


The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher. By 
Henry Mayhew. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a capital volume for youth. It is founded 
on the early life of Ferguson, the Shepherd-boy 
astronomer, and intended, in the author’s quaint 
phrase, ‘‘ to show how a poor lad became acquainted 
with the principles of natural science.’’ It has all 
the interest of a story, while it familiarizes the mind 
with the processes and methods as well as the facts 
and principles of science. The engravings and the 
diagrams are very good. Few volumes could be put 
into the hands of a poor or rich ‘‘lad,’’ with more 
certainty of evoking his power of thinking. 


The Life of William H. Seward, with Selections 
from his Works. Edited by George F. Baker. 
New York: Redfield. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Mr. Baker’s Life of Mr. Seward contains quite an 
interesting collection of facts relating to New York 
and national politics during the last twenty years, 
and the selections from Mr. Seward’s works, which 
follow, are made with judgment and taste. 


— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED—NOTICES DEFERRED. 


Visits to European Celebrities. 'By Wm. B. 
Sprague, D. D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Philada.: Smith & English. 

American Agitators and Reformers ; or, Pen Por- 
traits of Living American Reformers. By 
David W. Bartlett. Philada.: Lippincott, 
Grumbo & Co. 

Neill’s Fruit, Flower and Vegetable Gardener's 
Companion. New and improved ed. New York: 
Sazton & Co. Philada.: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 

Kate Aylesford. A Tale of the Refugees. By 
Chas. J. Peterson. Philada.: T. B. Peterson. 
The Castle Builders. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 

Wanderings in Corsica. Translated from the 
German. By Edw. Joy Morris. Philadelphia: 
Parry §& McMillan. 

A Long Look Ahead. By A. S.Roe. New York: 
J. C. Derby. 

Israel Potter. By Herman Melville. New York: 
G. P. Putnam & Co. 

Trifolium. By H. W. Carstens. Boston: Jas. 
Monroe §& Co. 

Marco Paul’s Library, The Springfield Armory. 
By Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper §& Bro- 
thers. 

Harper’s Story Book. No. 4. Little Louwre 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Tue season has now irrevocably banished all doubt 
as to the fashions; it is decidedly spring, or rather 
summer, for the American spring is certanily what 
Europeans—that is, the Europeans from whom we 
take our fashions—are only too delighted to call 
summer. 

London is rejoicing in its season, as it is called; 
and the ladies, going from ball to ball, are wearing 
the evening dresses of the past season in Paris, where 
they dance in winter, and not in summer. 

The French fashions, therefore, harmonize more 
with the customs of the United States; for here all 
balls are over, and our ladies, like those of Paris, are 
meditating their summer flight to the various water- 
ing places, and preparing their toilettes for them. 

What is worn at Vichy, Eaux-Bonnes, and Pau— 
the spring brought into celebrity as the birth-place 
of Henri IV., and lately into fashion by the Empress 
Eugenie—is exactly what will suit Saratoga, New- 
port, and the Sulphur Springs. 

To begin with the beginning—let us give our report 
of 

DRESSES. 

Light materia!s, of course, prevail—baréges, mus- 
lins, organdies, and all the various varieties called 
mousseline de soie, grenadines, Algerines, crépes 
d’Alma—all of which bear a family resemblance, one 
with the other. These light materials have brought 
back the flounces, exiled from the majestic folds of 
moire antique, velvet and satin. 

The imagination of the dress-makers has been 
taxed to endeavor to change the trimming, or way 
of putting on, of these flounces. Some have really 
succeeded in creating almost a novelty out of this 
well-known and long-prevailing trimming. 

One of the most novel is a barége dress with nine 
flounces, each flounce being of a different shade of 
the same color, the darkest being the lowest. We 
have seen one in every shade of brown to the lightest 
drab, each flounce being uniformly scolloped in white 
silk. With such a dress as this, it would be difficult 
to make a waist or basquine that should suit its vari- 
ous shades}; accordingly, a white basquine, in India 
muslin, thickly embroidered.in satin stiteh, and orna- 
mented with pink ribbons, was made to be worn with 
this skirt. 

Another dress in mousseline d’ Alma (a tissue re- 
sembling mousseline de soie) has two wide flounces, 
one of dark drab and the other of deep blue. The 
basquine is of drab silk, trimmed with three small 
fleunces all round, as well as round the sleeves. 
These flounces, two of which are blue and one drab, 
are only two inches wide, and are of mousseline 
d’Alma, like the dress. 
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Dresses are made also with two very deep flounces, 
scolloped at the edge, and set on in box plaits, with 
a heading. This is a very novel trimming. Both 
flounces must, of course, be of the same color and 
material as the dress; and the basquine, also of the 
same material, should be embroidered to correspond. 

Black is still much worn. A black brillantine, 
with eleven or twelve flounces, each flounce edged 
with a violet or lilac worsted lace, and a narrow vel- 
vet, is a very pretty, unpretending toilette. 

Drab, brown, mode-color and gray, are favorite 
colors. Fashion appears to have borrowed them from 
the Quakers, not knowing in what new region to 
wander. But in order to give them a less rigid ap- 
pearance, they are ornamented with gay colors, 
whieh entirely change their character. 

A beautiful specimen of these gay yet demure 
dresses, was sent from Paris to a young southern 
belle. It consisted of a very full skirt of drab (the 
real old-fashioned drab) barége. On this skirt were 
fourteen rows of cherry and black ribbon, drawn so 
as to look like gathered ribbon. The basquine was 
trimmed to match—small bows, with very long ends 
of cherry and black velvet, being placed round the 
waist and on the sleeves. 

Gray and white barége dresses, with alternate 
flounces of each color, embroidered in cherry or 
green, are very effective. In Paris, with gray and 
white they mix black, as they do with every thing— 
though this gives a sombre appearance to the dress, 
suggestive of mourning. 

The spring silks that have been displayed are 
almost all stripes, one white and one of a light color. 
The fashionable colors are green, lilac and drab, 
black being mixed with every thing, and universally 
worn. 

Some barége dresses are made with three skirts, 
having three or four narrow velvets on each. These 
dresses should be worn over silk skirts, of the color 
of the barége, so as to take away the great diversity 
of tint which results from the material being single 
or double. 

Silk dresses are made ew redingote, without 
flounces. A novel trimming, consists entirely of 
small rosettes, made of narrow satin ribbon, and 
placed ev tublier up the front of the dress, both on 
the skirt and the waist. With these dresses bas- 
quines are not worn, but long though not pointed 
waists—without, however, bands or buckles. 

White dresses will be very much worn this season— 
worn as they used formerly to be for every-day wear, 
instead of colored baréges, and colored organdies and 
muslins. They will of course be made of material 
suitable for the purpose of a walking or home dress. 
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such as nansook cambric, muslin, and thick mull. 
Lace and embroidery will be used to embellish them; 
they are, indeed, the only trimmings adapted to 
white dresses, and will be found to lead to most enor- 
mous expense for lace and embroidery, about the 
most costly articles employed in the toilette, 

Mull muslin dresses are made with three flounces, 
having a puffing for the heading of each, through 
which a ribbon is run. These dresses are not made 
with basquines, but with full, half-high waists; and 
sashes and dretel/es of ribbon are worn with them. 





BASQUINES AND MANTILLAS, 


Although it is difficult to make basquines out of 
the light summer material now in season, fashion 
does not appear inclined to give up this graceful and 
jaunty costume, but tries to modify it to suit the 
necessities of the times. 

Somes basquines are made with short sleeves, and 
are cut square at the throat, revealing a plaited 
chemisette and lace collar underneath, 

White barége basquines are to be worn this sum- 
mer. They are the most graceful and becoming 
inventions of the year. They are lined, not with 
silk, but with very fine jaconet muslin, without any 
stiffness. They are trimmed with broad white silk 
fringes, or with flounces embroidered in white or 
colored floss silks, or even with quillings of white 
satin ribbon. They are in better taste when entirely 
white, and can be worn with skirts of all colors. 
Basquines of white muslin of every description will 
be universally worn: for morning wear, dimity, 
Scotch cambric, cambric muslin. Basquines with 
plain scollops in needle work, or plain small plaited 
frills, are to be worn with colored jaconets. 

It is not, however, contemplated to wear basquines 
in the street without shawl, scarf, or mantilla. How- 
ever light or insignificant may be the scarf, it is 
absolutely requisite in the street. The tight-fitting 
basquine, so elegant in a room, has a bold, slang 
appearance in the streets. 

Black lace will be much in favor this year, and 
also very deep fringes, for trimming mantillas. The 
mantillas take something of a talma form, and more 
resemble capes than what was usually called a man- 
tila. We have seen many in pink, white, and corn 
color, exceedingly pretty for grande totlette—but a 
black mantilla is indispensable; and those who can 
afford but one should choose it black. 


BONNETS. 


No larger, no less trimmed, are the bonnets of this 
year; floating ribbons, streaming flowers, puffings 
of tulle, of blonde, and erape, such is still a bonnet. 
As to the shape, that may be revealed to the milliner, 
before it is covered with all this amalgamation of 
material. Still, it must be confessed, that these 
head-dresses are becoming—the outline of form pre- 
served round the face, together with the softening 
effect of the blonde, flowers, and ribbon, prevent our 


quarreling with the overloading, which certainly is 
in bad taste. 





Straw bonnets have come to us, made of what is 
called straw guipure, resembling old lace. They 
are exceedingly light, weighing not more than an 
ounce andahalf. They have round the front, at- 
tached to the bonnet, a fall of straw guipure. Some 
of these are made in black, and thickly studded with 
jet, lined with pink crape, trimmed with crape roses, 
with black velvet foliage. One of these bonnets was 
very elegant. 

Crape bonnets will also, of course, be worn, One 
of the Longchamps bonnets, from Paris, was of white 
crape, trimmed with black velvet, white blonde, and 
pink hyacinths. Underneath were ruches of white 
and black blonde; and a wide fall of black blonde, 
thrown back at the top, and falling at the sides, 
completed this original yet pretty conception. 

Velvet ribbons mingled with straw will be used as 
trimmings for straw bonnets; feather trimming, 
especially white feather trimming, for Leghorn, and 
fine split straws. 

Dark crape bonpets will be much worn, and are 
very distingués Dark blue, dark green, purple, 
and brown, are, even now, in better taste than black 
lace bonnets, which they will entirely supersede. 

Although a great many flowers are worn on the 
bonnets, they are small flowers, such as daisies, vio- 
lets, fuchsias, roses, ete. Lilacs, too, are beautifully 
imitated. Some straw bonnets are trimmed with 
wreaths of straw flowers; but, in our opinion, they 
have a heavy appearance. Straw is too stiff to be 
woven into imitations of flowers, the most graceful 
things in nature. 


OUR FASHION PLATE. 


We trust our readers will be as well pleased with the 
costumes, presented to them in this plate, as we are 
ourselves. They have been selected with an especial 
view to the exigencies and habits of this country and 
climate, at the very time they appear. 

The green and white dress, of the lady who holds 
the bouquet of ‘May flowers,’’ is of moire antique. 
With this is worn a plaited canezou of nansook mus- 
lin, tight to the throat, where it is terminated with a 
narrow Valenciennes edging. The sleeve, entirely 
new in form, is also plaited, and edged wiih a broader 
Valenciennes. The waist, worn over the white cane- 
zou, is made of black velvet ribbon—the back and 
front being held together by a shoulder strap and 
bow, of black velvet. 

The hair is dressed in puffed bandeaux, with a 
bow and ends of black velvet. 

This dress is suited, as a home costume, for a young 
lady, for summer evenings, or for a dinner and even- 
ing dress at a watering place. It is most becoming, 
and entirely novel. 

The other dressisof pink mousseline d’ Alma, hay- 
ing nine flounces, woven in silk. The dress is made 
low, and over it is worn a white muslin canezou, 
richly embroidered, and fastened at the waist with a 
pink watered silk band. A small cap of blonde and 
pink ribbon encloses the back hair, and is trimmed 
at the side with roses and floating ribbons. 
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FURNITURE. , 

As interesting to a lady, is the furniture of her 
rooms, as the adorning of her person. The room is, 
indeed, like the frame of a fine picture—it sets off 
the person, and adds a grace to the well assorted 
colors of both dress and complexion. 

On entering a newly furnished drawing room, it is 
easy to perceive whether its adornments have been 
confided entirely to the upholsterer, or whether the 
taste of the mistress of the mansion has chosen and 
directed his labors. 

Not only is the individual taste of a well educated, 
well read woman, with some artistic knowledge, far 
better than the mere mechanical taste of an uphol- 
sterer, who follows a routine, or the drawings of a 
fashion plate ; but her fingers make numberless or- 
naments which can neither be bought nor imagined 
by any others. 

It has been lately the fashion, so it is said, that 
none of the furniture should match, and that there 
should be no harmony of color. This we will not 
contradict; but at the same time, we are not forced 
to approve—and we cannot but think that harmony 
is a species of order absolutely necessary to good 
taste. Nay, we will even go farther, and assert that 
the mind must unconsciously be influenced by out- 
ward objects, and will take its tone, either of order, 
which is ‘‘ Heaven’s first law,’’ or of erratic super- 
ficial thought, which leads neither to good or happi- 
ness. 

Gilding has been very much employed of late 
years. Ceilings are gilded, even in the smallest 
parlors—making them look smaller still; besides the 
over-ornamenting of a ceiling not extraordinarily 
high, actually brings its weight on, to those sitting 
beneath it, until one feels like another atlas, bearing 
the house (not the world) on one’s shoulders. 

A very pretty drawing room or parlor can be 
imagined and executed, without much expense, 
though with some trouble—which, however, will be 
well repaid by the effect produced. 

In the absence of brocatelle and silk curtains, 
which imply immediately, magnificence and a long 
purse—rather than have recourse to cheap mixtures 
of cotton and worsted, which fall in ungraceful folds 
and look shabby immediately—a plain mousseline de 
laine should be employed, either scarlet or blue, or 
gold color, all of which look like cashmere, when 
put up under the cornice with very deep box 
plaits. 

A deep border in worsted work of an elegant pat- 
tern, either an arabesque or a wreath of flowers, 
worked on coarse canvas, is a beautiful and novel 
finish to these curtains, giving them an individuality 
superior to any that can be bought. Muslin or plain 
bobbinet curtains, with a deep cotton lace, will com- 
plete these windows, and give great elegance and 
lightness to the whole. The chairs and sofas should 
be worked to match the window curtains in color— 
either in stripes, as we have described in the Louis 
XIII. chair, or in bouquets, when cloth, the color of 
the curtains, should be employed—mousseline de 
laine not being strong enough for this purpose. Or 





the plain cloth, put on merely with gilt nails, will 
form rich and tasteful furniture. 

It has of late become the fashion to cover the mar- 
ble mantel-pieces with velvet (plush) or cloth, having 
a drapery, either in plush or needle-work, in the 
form of a renatssance scollop, falling from it. This 
has two advantages: it shows off the whitencss of the 
marble columns, whilst the plush on the mantel 
shows off to great advantage all the ornaments upon 
it. 

It is not judicious, or in good taste, to choose a 
carpet with too elaborate a pattern, or with too 
many colors; although pretty in the abstract, too 
glaring a carpet mars the effect of the furniture. 

For some years, carpets have been made in Eng- 
land of one color, with a deep border round the 
room; but they have never reached this country. 
They are made at Axminster, and of course it is 
necessary to send the size and sinuosities of the 
room. 

Folding-doors between two parlors have, for some 
time, been dispensed with. Instead of them, to form 
a separation between the rooms, for one large parlor, 
with an unmeaning arch half-way across the ceiling, 
has been recognized as awkward—curtains called 
portierés have been substituted. These portierés 
must be double, so that in neither room shall the 
wrong side be perceptible. They must be made to 
match the furniture of the rooms in which they are, 
at least, in color—for a richer stuff than that em- 
ployed for window-curtains, is generally used. 


THE ARTS. 


There is an art most especially calculated for the 
genius and habits of ladies, which has been very 
much neglected, that is, drawing and painting, in all 
its branches. 

Music has so universally occupied the time, and 
taken up so much of it, that every other accomplish- 
ment has been forgotten. To become an artist—to 
bring into a house all the paraphernalia of oil paint- 
ing—is certainly not advisable or convenient; nor 
would the study required to attain excellency in 
that art be possible for the generality of ladies, 
taking, as it does, a lifetime to attain any degree of 
excellence, 

But there are branches of the art which can be 
learned and practiced by ladies, with great success, 
and in which even a moderate degree of talent, pro- 
duces agreeable results. Such are painting in miuia- 
ture, where the fine touches appear to require a 
woman’s hand ; pastel or crayon drawings, and paint 
ing in water-colors. 

In England, ladies have attained great artistic 
reputations as painters in water-colors. Miss Sharpe 
and her sisters, with womanly pencils, have illus- 
trated all the favorite stories of our youth, in a series 
of pictures. 

The ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,”’ 
‘¢ Sir Charles Grandison,’’ ‘“‘ Clarissa Harlowe,’’ have 
all been brought tangibly before our eyes—real em- 
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bodiments of those heroes and heroines who have 
hitherto filled our fancy. 

Sketching in water-colors is, too, a most agreeable 
art—for it enables us to recall, by a touch of the pen- 
cil, scenes, which whole pages of descriptive writing 
could not bring as vividly to our memories. In 
these days of rapid and universal traveling, this 
talent should form part of the education of young 
ladies. 

It is by no means a difficult art to acquire, nor an 
expensive one to cultivate. Nor does it require any 
great natural artistic genius. A person of very mo- 
derate taste for drawing, may reach greater perfec- 
tion, and far more pleasing results, in the art of 
sketching, than a person of very moderate abilities 
can ever attain to in music, whether vocal or instru- 
mental, after most arduous study and practice. 

There have been celebrities in France, in the art 
of miniature painting. Madame de Mirbel has left 
us a most interesting collection of the Napoleon era, 
his family, and all his generals. 

She painted several portraits of the Emperor, who 
was fond of giving away his portrait, set either in 
diamonds or in gold, as a reward to literary and 
scientific men, besides presenting it to foreign sove- 
reigns and ambassadors. 

At one time, Napoleon desired to be painted with 
a crown of golden laurel leaves, presented to him by 
the Venetians. 

The crown was sent by the chamberlain to Madame 
de Mirbel, in order that she might copy it exactly. 
She had had confided to her care many objects of 
value, and many regal ornaments, which she was 
called on to portray, and, of course, took the very 
greatest care of everything given to her. By some 
unfortunate accident, however, Madame de Mirbel, 
in moving the crown from one table to another, let it 
fall, and one of the leaves, of solid gold, was broken 
off. She tried in vain to have it repaired—no jeweler 
would undertake to do it without its being percepti- 





ble—so she sat down, and writing to the chamber- 
lain, sent the golden leaf to him, stating that she 
sent him the proof of her awkwardness, for which she 
could make no reparation. 

The chamberlain showed the note to Napoleon, 
who laughed heartily at the dilemma in which Mme. 
de Mirbel fancied she had placed herself; then, 
taking an elegant snuff-box, having on it his initials 
in diamonds, he placed the leaf within it, together 
with a slip of paper, and desired that it might be 
sent to Mme. de Mirbel. Onthe paper was written: 

‘‘The Emperor returns the leaf, and desires that 
Mme. de Mirbel will keep it in remembrance of the 
only awkward thing he ever knew her to be guilty 
of.’’ 

Mme. de Mirbel has been long dead; but her heirs 
keep this memorial of the emperor’s kindness, to- 
gether with the inscription which accompanied it— 
one of the very few legible specimens of Napoleon’s 
autograph ; for, though he might conquer kingdoms, 
he never conquered the art of writing. 

When his son-in-law, Eugéne Beauharnais, was 
Viceroy of Italy, and dispatches used to come from 
Paris in the emperor’s own hand, a courier was 
always kept ready to take them to the various minis- 
ters and officers acquainted with his hand, in order 
to get them decyphered. By dint of a word here, 
and a sentence there, this difficult task was at last 
accomplished, and the dispatches answered. 

NAMES ON HANDKERCHIEFS. 

We have been told that the names and initials in 
our last, have met with so much favor, that we have 
taken pains to select another sample. It is a great 
satisfaction to work these beautiful patterns, for it is 
impossible to buy handkerchiefs embroidered with 
one’s own individual name, and almost impossible to 
get them done neatly, without paying a sum for them 
which, in these cheap days, exceeds the price of the 
handkerchief itself. 


This name is worked in satin stitch, and the dots in color as well as the small lines. 


This must be worked inone color. The lines merely | ried across, it would produce a heavy effect, besides 
indicate where the stitches should divide, for, if car- | being almost impossible to work evenly. 
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This is a very unpretending style, suited to a gen- | in red silk, which can be had ingrain on a white In- 
tleman’s handkerchief. It looks well, embroidered | dia silk handkerchief, 
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An artistic and beautiful design, either for the | It can then be worked in white saddler’s silk on 
corner of a handkerchief, or for perfume sachet. | colored satin. 
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This will test the talent of the worker. Those leaf- 
/ like arabesques require the utmost neatness and 


precision; still they are most graceful and effective 
when achieved. 





done by using very coarse cotton to trace it. It 
should be traced several times before beginning to 


work. 


Designs for trimmings. In working all these 
trimmings great attention should be paid to the scol- 
lops or edge so as to make it durable. This is to be 
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A very neat insertion. The vine leaf requires great care and neatness. The stitches diverge all from the 
lines, forming the veins of the leaf. 








- A corner for a handkerchief, the pattern to be | work, the outward scollop can be worked without any 
continued all round. Should it be thought too much | more of the pattern, with great effect. 





Trimming imitation of a point. 
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muslin. The stars round the edge should have a piece 
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Trimmings very suitable for working in Swiss 





A basket for traveling. Buy a common basket, of 
any form preferred; then rochet in two-colored 
worsteds a covering for it, as in the pattern above. 
The handle is covered by closely twisted wool, of 
the two same colors as the case of the basket. Tas- 





of jaconet underneath which is cut away afterward, 
but which produces a heavy edge. 





A new style of sleeve. Any of the patterns for 
broderie we have given are, exactly suited to this 





sels to match 


sleeve. 
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For children’s flannels. The pattern may be either made in dots or pierced. 





This is to be worn over a barége or organdi dress. 
It is half-high and has short sleeves, and is in every 
way calculated to make a charming toilette for din- 
ner or evening. It will be a great favorite at the 
Springs. It must invariably be made in net, and 
trimmed with lace, either costly Brussels or any 





A demi-basquine, intended for the same style of 
It leaves the sleeves 


dinner dress as the one above. 
and a portion of the waist of the dress uncovered, 





and displays the throat. This basquine looks better 


other, according to the fortune of the wearer. ‘There 
are some very pretty imitations of Malines, at about 
a quarter of a dollar a yard, that look well as long 
as they are new. ‘To be washed, the whole canezou 
must be taken to pieces, and the lace most carefully 
dealt with. It will take six yards of lace. 


in embroidered muslin than in lace. Made of em- 
broidered muslin, and trimmed with Valenciennes. 
these pretty inventions are charming, and in very 
good taste. 
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This style of basquine is intended for summer. It 
can be made in bobbinet, and trimmed with lace, 
when of course it has a most dressy appearance, and 
should be worn with a silk skirt, and a waist to cor- 
respond with the skirt. In Paris, however, in order 
to preserve the entire whiteness, the dress-makers 
have made low waists of white silk, with short sleeves, 














intended to be worn with all these polkas or cane- 
zous, which will be universally worn. When intended 
to be worn with jaconet muslin dresses, these bas- 
quines should be made of nansook or clear jaconet, 
and trimmed with a broderie Anglaise: it will take 
eight yards of trimming. The ribbons of course 
should harmonize in color with the dress. 

















An under jacket, with collar and sleeves attached, 
intended to be worn under dresses and polkas, such 
as we described in our last number. The patterns 


for frilling and insertion matching each other, which 
we have given, are admirably adapted for this style 
of sleeve 
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